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INTRODUCTION 


T is well known to every man conversant 
with the earlier history of this country 
that, shortly subsequent to the cession 
of the Canadas to England by France, 
Pontiac, the great head of the Indian 
race of that period, had formed a feder- 
ation of the various tribes, threatening 
extermination to the British posts 
established along the Western frontier. 
These were nine in number, and the 
following stratagem was resorted to by 
the artful chief to effect their reduction. Investing 
one fort with his warriors, so as to cut off all communi- 
cation with the others, and to leave no hope of succor, 
his practice was to offer terms of surrender, which 
never were kept in the honorable spirit in which the 
far more noble and generous Tecumseh always acted 
with his enemies, and thus, in turn, seven of these out- 
posts fell victims to their confidence in his truth. 

Detroit and Michilimackinac, or Mackinaw, as it is 
now called, remained, and all the ingenuity of the chief- 
tain was directed to the possession of these strong- 
holds. The following plan, well worthy of his inven- 
tion, was at length determined upon. During a 
temporary truce, and while Pontiac was holding forth 
proposals for an ultimate and durable peace, a game 
of lacrosse was arranged by him to take place simul- 
taneously on the common or clearing on which rested 
the forts of Michilimackinac and Detroit. The better 
to accomplish their object, the guns of the warriors had 
been cut short and given to their women, who were 
instructed to conceal them under their blankets, and 
Vv 
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during the game, and seemingly without design, to 
approach the drawbridge of the fort. This precaution 
taken, the players were to approach and throw over 
their ball, permission to regain which they presumed 
would not be denied. On approaching the drawbridge 
they were with fierce yells to make a general rush, and 
securing the arms concealed by the women, ta massacre 
the unprepared garrison. 

The day was fixed; the game commenced, and was 
proceeded with in the manner previously arranged. 
The ball was dexterously hurled into the fort, and per- 
mission asked to recover it. It was granted. The 
drawbridge was lowered, and the Indians dashed for- 
ward for the accomplishment of their work of blood. 
How different the results in the two garrisons! At 
Detroit, Pontiac and his warriors had scarcely crossed 
the drawbridge when, to their astonishment and dis- 
appointment, they beheld the guns of the ramparts 
depressed—the artillerymen with lighted matches at 
their posts and covering the little garrison, composed 
of a few companies of the 42nd Highlanders, who were 
also under arms, and so distributed as to take the 
enemy most at anadvantage. Sullenly they withdrew, 
and without other indication of their purpose than what 
had been expressed in their manner, and carried off the 
missing ball. Their design had been discovered and 
made known by means of significant warnings to the 
Governor by an Indian woman who owed a debt of 
gratitude to his family, and was resolved, at all hazards, 
to save them. 

On the same day the same artifice was resorted to at 
Michilimackinac, and with the most complete success. 
There was no guardian angel there to warn them of 
danger, and all fell beneath the rifle, the tomahawk, 
the war-club, and the knife, one or two of the traders— 
a Mr. Henry among the rest—alone excepted. 

It was not long after this event when the head of the 
military authorities in the colony, apprised of the fate 
of these captured posts, and made acquainted with the 
perilous condition of Fort Detroit, which was then 
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reduced to the last extremity, sought an officer who 
would volunteer the charge of supplies from Albany to 
Buffalo, and thence across the lake to Detroit, which, 
if possible, he was to relieve. That volunteer was 
promptly found in my maternal grandfather. Mr. 
Erskine, from Strabane, in the North of Ireland, then 
an officer in the Commissariat Department. The 
difficulty of the undertaking will be obvious to those 
who understand the danger attending a journey 
through the Western wilderness, beset as it was by the 
warriors of Pontiac, ever on the look out to prevent 
succor to the garrison, and yet the duty was success- 
fully accomplished. He left Albany with provisions 
and ammunition sufficient to fill several Schenectady 
boats—I think seven—and yet conducted his charge 
with such prudence and foresight, that notwithstanding 
the vigilance of Pontiac, he finally and after long 
watching succeeded, under cover of a dark and stormy 
night, in throwing into the fort the supplies of which 
the remnant of the gallant “Black Watch,” as the 42nd 
was originally named, and a company of whom, while 
out reconnoitering, had been massacred at a@ spot in 
the vicinity of the town, thereafter called the Bloody 
Run, stood so greatly in need. This important service 
rendered, Mr. Erskine, in compliance with the instruc- 
tions he had received, returned to Albany, where he 
reported the success of the expedition. 

The colonial authorities were not regardless of his 
interests. When the Pontiac confederacy had been dis- 
solved, and quiet and security restored in that remote 
fevion, large) (tracts \of land) were’ granted \to Mr. 
Erskine, and other privileges accorded which eventually 
gave him the command of nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars—- an enormous sum to have been realized at 
that early period of the country. But it was not 
destined that he should retain this. The great bulk 
of his capital was expended on almost the first com- 
mercial shipping that ever skimmed the surface of 
Lakes Huron and Erie. Shortly prior to the Revo- 
lution, he was possessed of seven vessels of different 
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tonnage, and the trade in which he had embarked, and 
of which he was the head, was rapidly increasing his 
already large fortune, when one of those autumnal 
hurricanes, which even to this day continue to desolate 
the waters of the treacherous lake last named, sud- 
denly arose and buried beneath its engulfing waves not 
less than six of these schooners laden with such riches, 
chiefly furs, of the West as then were most an object 
of barter. 

Mr. Erskine, who had married the daughter of one 
of the earliest settlers from France, and of a family well 
known in history, a lady who had been in Detroit dur- 
ing the siege of the British garrison by Pontiac, now 
abandoned speculation, and contenting himself with the 
remnant of his fortune, established himself near the 
banks of the river, within a short distance of the Bloody 
Run. Here he continued throughout the Revolution. 
Early, however, in the present century, he quitted 
Detroit and repaired to the Canadian shore, where on a 
property nearly opposite, which he obtained in 
exchange, and which in honor of his native country he 
named Strabane—known as such to this day— he 
passed the autumn of his days. The last time I beheld 
him was a day or two subsequent to the affair of the 
Thames, when General Harrison and Colonel: Johnson 
were temporary inmates of his dwelling. 

My father, of a younger branch of the Annandale 
family, the head of which was attainted in the Scottish 
rebellion of 1745, was an officer of Simcoe’s well-known 
Rangers, in which regiment, and about the same period, 
the present Lord Hardinge commenced his services ‘in 
this country. Being quartered at Fort Erie, he met and 
married at the house of one of the earliest Canadian 
merchants a daughter of Mr. Erskine, then on a visit 
to her sister, and by her had eight children, of whom I 
am the oldest and only survivor. Having a few years 
after his marriage been ordered to St. Joseph’s, near 
Michilimackinac, my father thought it expedient to 
leave me with Mr. Erskine at Detroit, where I received 
the first rudiments of my education. But here I did 
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not remain long, for it was during the period of the 
stay of the detachment of Simcoe’s Rangers at St. 
Joseph that Mr. Erskine repaired with his family to 
the Canadian shore, where on the more elevated and 
conspicuous part of his grounds, which are situated 
nearly opposite the foot of Hog Island, so repeatedly 
alluded to in “Wacousta,” he had caused a flag-staff to 
be erected, from which each Sabbath day proudly 
floated the colors under which he had served, and which 
he never could bring himself to disown. 

It was at Strabane that the old lady, with whom I was 
a great favorite, used to enchain my young interest by 
detailing various facts connected with the siege she so 
well remembered, and infused into me a longing to 
grow up to manhood that I might write a book about it. 
The details of the Pontiac plan for the capture of the 
two forts were what she most enlarged upon, and 
although a long lapse of years of absence from the 
scene, and ten thousand incidents of a higher and more 
immediate importance might have been supposed to 
weaken the recollections of so early a period of life, 
the impression has ever vividly remained. Hence the 
first appearance of “Wacousta” in London in 1832, 
more than a quarter of a century later. The story is 
founded solely on the artifice of Pontiac to possess 
himself of those two last British forts. All else is 
imaginary. 

It is not a little curious that I, only a few years sub- 
sequent to the narration by old Mrs. Erskine of the dar- 
ing and cunning feats of Pontiac, and his vain attempt 
to secure the fort at Detroit, should myself have 
entered it in arms. But it was so. I had ever hated 
school with a most bitter hatred, and I gladly availed 
myself of an offer from General Brock to obtain for 
me a commission in the king’s service. Meanwhile I 
did duty as a cadet with the gallant 41st regiment, to 
whom the English edition of “Wacousta” was inscribed, 
_and was one of the guard of honor who took possession 
of the fort. The duty of a sentinel over the British 
colors, which had just been hoisted, was assigned to 
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me vand certainly (teltnot) a jlttle proud wormeue 
distinction. 

Five times within half a century had the flag of that 
fortress been changed. First the lily of France, then 
the red cross of England, and next the stars and stripes 
of America had floated over its ramparts; and then 
again the red cross, and lastly the stars. On my return 
to this country a few years since, I visited those scenes 
of stirring excitement in which my boyhood had been 
passed, but I looked in vain for the ancient fortifica- 
tions which had given a classical interest to that region. 
The unsparing had of utilitarianism had passed over 
them, destroying almost every vestige of the past. 
Where had risen the only fortress in America at all 
worthy to give antiquity to the scene, streets had been 
laid out and made, and houses had been built, leaving 
not a trace of its existence save the well that formerly 
supplied the closely besieged garrison with water ; and 
this, half imbedded in the herbage of an enclosure of 
a dwelling house of mean appearance, was rather to 
be guessed at than seen; while at the opposite extrem- 
ity ef the city, where had ‘been conspicuous for years 
the Bloody Run, cultivation and improvement had 
nearly obliterated every trace of the past. 

Two objections have been urged against “Wacousta” 
aS a consistent tale—the one as involving an improba- 
bility, the other a geographical error. It has been 
assumed that the startling feat accomplished by that 
man of deep revenge, who is not lone in his bitter 
hatred and contempt for the base among those who, 
like spaniels, crawl and kiss the dust at the instigation 
of their superiors, and yet arrogate to themselves a 
claim to be considered gentlemen and men of honor 
and independence—it has, I repeat, been assumed that 
the feat attributed to him in connection with the flag- 
staff of the fort was impossible. No one who has ever 
seen these erections on the small forts of that day 
would pronounce the same criticism. Never very lofty, 
they were ascended at least one-third of their height 
by means of small projections nailed to them for foot- 
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holds for the artillerymen, frequently compelled to 
clear the flag lines entangled at the truck; therefore 
a strong and active man, such as Wacousta is described 
to have been, might very well have been supposed, in 
his strong anxiety for revenge and escape with his 
victim, to have doubled his strength and activity on so 
important an occasion, rendering that easy of attain- 
ment by himself which an ordinary and unexcited man 
might deem impossible. I myself have knocked down 
a gate, almost without feeling the resistance, in order 
to escape the stilettos of assassins. 

The second objection is to the narrowness attributed 
in the tale to the river St. Clair. This was done in the 
license usually accorded to a writer of fiction, in order 
to give greater effect to the scene represented as having 
occurred there, and, of course, in no way intended as a 
geographical description of the river, nor was it neces- 
sary. In the same spirit and for the same purpose it 
has been continued. 

It will be seen that at the termination of the 
tragedy enacted at the bridge, by which the Bloody Run 
was in those days crossed, that the wretched wife of 
the condemned soldier pronounced a curse that could 
not, of course, well be fulfilled in the course of the tale. 
Some few years ago I published in Canada—I might 
as well have done so in Kamschatka—the continuation, 
which was to have been dedicated to the last King of 
England, but which, after the death of that monarch, 
was inscribed to Sir John Harvey, whose letter, as 
making honorable mention of a gallant and beloved 
brother, I feel it a duty to the memory of the latter to 
subjoin.* ; 

The “Prophecy Fulfilled,” which, however, has never 
been seen out of the small country in which it appeared 


*“Government House, Fredericton, N.B., 
November 26th, 189. 
“Dear Sir,—I am favored with your very interesting communication 
of the 2nd instant, by which I learn that you are the brother of two youths 
whose gallantry and merits—and with regard to one of them, his sufferings 
—during the late war excited my warmest admiration and sympathy. I 
beg you to believe that I am far from insensible to the affecting proofs 
which you have made known to me of this grateful recollection of any 
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—Detroit, perhaps, alone excepted—embraces and 
indeed is intimately connected with the Beauchamp 
tragedy, which took place at or near Weisiger’s Hotel, 
in Frankfort, Kentucky, where I had been many years 
before confined as a prisoner of war. While connect- 
ing it with the “Prophecy Fulfilled,” and making it 
subservient to the end I had in view, I had not read or 
even heard of the existence of a work of the same 
character, which had already appeared from the pen of 
an American author. Indeed, I have reason to believe 
that the “Prophecy Fulfilled,” although not published 
until after a lapse of years, was the first written. No 
similarity of treatment of the subject exists between 
the two versions, and this, be it remembered, J remark 
without in the slightest degree impugning the merit of 
the production of my fellow-laborer in the same field. 
The Author. 
New York City, January Ist, 1851. 


little service which I may have had it in my power to render them; and I 
will add that the desire which I felt to serve the father will be found to 
extend itself to the son, if your nephew should ever find himself under 
circumstance to require from me any service which may be within my 
power to render him. 

“With regard to your very flattering proposition to inscribe your present 
work to me, I can only say that, independent of the respect to which the 
author of so very charming a production as ‘Wacousta’ is entitled, the 
interesting facts and circumstances so unexpectedly brought to my know- 
ledge and recollection would ensure a ready acquiescence an my part. 


“TJ remain, dear sir, your very faithful servant, 
(Signed) J. Harvey. 
“Major Richardson, Montreal.” 
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WACOUSTA 


COAPTERS. 


= T was during the midnight watch, late in 
| September, 1763, that the English gar- 
rison of. Detroit was thrown into the 
utmost consternation by the sudden and 
mysterious introduction of a stranger 
within its walls. The circumstances at 
this moment was particularly remark- 
. able; for the period was so fearful and 
pregnant with events of danger, the fort 
being assailed on every side by a power- 
ful and vindictive foe, that a caution and 
vigilance of no common kind were unceasingly exer- 
cised by the prudent governor for the safety of those 
committed to his charge. A long series of hostilities 
had been pursued by the North American Indians 
against the subjects of England within the few years 
that had succeeded to the final subjection of the Can- 
adas to her victorious arms; and many and sanguinary 
were the conflicts in which the devoted soldiery were 
made to succumb to the cunning and numbers of their 
savage enemies. 

In those lone regions both officers and men, in their 
respective ranks, were, by a communionship of suffer- 
ing, isolation, and peculiarity of duty, drawn towards 
each other with feelings of almost fraternal affection ; 
and the fates of those who fell were lamented with 
sincerity of soul, and avenged, when opportunity 
offered, with a determination prompted equally by 
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indignation and despair. This sentiment of union, 
existing even between men and ofiicers of different 
corps, was, with occasional exceptions, of course, 
doubly strengthened among those who fought under 
the same colors and acknowledged the same head; and 
as it often happened in Canada during this interesting 
period that a single regiment was distributed into two 
or three fortresses, each so far removed from the 
other that communication could with the utmost 
facility be cut off, the anxiety and uncertainty of these 
detachments became proportioned to the danger with 
which they knew themselves to be more immediately 
beset. 

The garrison of Detroit, at the date above named, 
consists of a third of the — regiment, the remainder 
of which occupied the forts of Michilimackinac and 
Niagara, and to each division of this regiment was 
attached an officers command of artillery. It is true 
that no immediate overt act of hostility had for some 
time been perpetrated by the Indians, who were 
assembled in force around the former garrison; but the 
experienced officer to whom the command: had been 
intrusted was too sensible of the craftiness of the sur- 
rounding hordes to be deceived, by any outward sem- 
blance of amity, into neglect of those measures of 
precaution which were so indispensable to the security 
of his trust. 

In this he pursued a line of policy happily adapted to 
the delicate nature of his position. Unwilling to excite 
the anger or wound the pride of the chiefs by any out- 
ward manifestation of distrust, he affected to confide in 
the sincerity of their professions, and, by inducing his 
officers to mix occasionally in their councils, and his 
‘men to the amusements of the inferior warriors, con- 
trived to impress the conviction that he reposed alto- 
gether on their faith. But, although these acts were in 
some degree coerced by the necessity of the times, and 
a perfect knowledge of all the misery that must accrue 
to them in the event of their provoking the Indians 
into acts of open hostility, the prudent governor took 
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such precautions as were deemed efficient to defeat 
any treacherous attempt at violation of the tacit treaty 
on the part of the natives. 

The officers never ventured out unless escorted by a 
portion of their men, who, although appearing to be dis- 
persed among the warriors, still kept sufficiently 
together to be enabled, in a moment of emergency, to 
afford succor, not only to each other, but to their 
superiors. On these occasions, as a further security 
against surprise, the troops left within were instructed 
to be in readiness, at a moment’s warning, to render 
assistance, if necessary, to their companions, who 
seldom on any occasion ventured out of reach of the 
cannon of the fort, the gate of which was hermetically 
closed, while numerous supernumerary sentinels were 
posted along the ramparts, with a view to give the 
alarm if anything extraordinary was observed to occur 
without. 

Painful and harassing as were the precautions it was 
found necessary to adopt on these occasions, and little 
desirous as were the garrison to mingle with the natives 
on such terms, still the plan was pursued by the gov- 
ernor from the policy already named: nay, it was 
absolutely essential to the future interests of England 
that the Indians should be won over by acts of con- 
fidence and kindness; and so little disposition had 
hitherto been manifested by the English to conciliate, 
that everything was to be apprehended from the untam- 
able rancor with which these people were but too well 
disposed to repay a neglect at once galling to their 
pride and injurious to their interests. 

Such, for a term of many months, had been the try- 
ing and painful duty that had developed on the gov- 
ernor of Detroit, when, in the summer of 1763, the 
whole of the Western tribes of Indians, as if actuated 
by one common impulse, suddenly threw off the mask, 
and commenced a series of the most savage trespasses 
upon the English settlers in the vicinity of the several 
garrisons, who were cut off in detail, without mercy, 
and without reference to either age or sex. On the 
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first alarm the weak bodies of troops, as a last measure 
of security, shut themselves up in their respective forts, 
where they were as incapable of rendering assistance to 
others as of receiving it themselves. 

In this emergency the prudence and forethought of 
the governor of Detroit were eminently conspicuous ; 
for, having long foreseen the possibility of such a crisis, 
he had caused a plentiful supply of all that was neces- 
sary to the subsistence and defence of the garrison to 
be provided at an earlier period, so that) if, foiled jin 
their attempts at stratagem, there was little chance 
that the Indians would speedily reduce them by famine. 
To guard against the former, a vigilant watch was con- 
stantly kept by the garrison both day and night, while 
the sentinels doubled in number, were constantly on 
the alert. Strict attention, moreover, was paid to such 
parts of the ramparts as were considered most assail- 
able by a cunning and midnight enemy ; and, in order 
to prevent any imprudence on the part of the garrison, 
all egress or ingress was prohibited that had not the 
immediate sanction of the chief. With this view the 
keys of the gate were given in trust to the officer of 
the guard; to whom, however, it was interdicted to 
use them unless by direct and positive order of the 
governor. 

In addition to this precaution, the sentinels on duty 
at the gate had strict private instructions not to suffer 
any one to pass either in or out unless conducted by the 
governor in person; and this restriction extended even 
to the officer of the guard. 

Such being the cautious discipline established in the 
fort, the appearance of a stranger within the walls at 
the still hour of midnight could not fail to be regarded 
as an extraordinary event, and to excite an apprehen- 
sion which could scarcely have been surpassed had a 
numerous and armed band of savages suddenly 
appeared among them. The first intimation of this 
fact was given by the violent ringing of an alarm bell, 
a rope communicating with which was suspended in 
the governor’s apartments, for the purpose of arousing 
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the slumbering soldiers in any case of pressing 
emergency. 

Soon afterwards the governor himself was seen to 
‘ssue from his rooms in the open area of the parade, 
clad in his dressing-gown, and bearing a lamp in one 
hand and a naked sword in the other. His countenance 
was pale, and his features, violently agitated, betray- 
ed a source of alarm which those who were familiar 
with usual haughtiness of manner were ill able to com- 
prehend. 

“Which way did he go?—why stand ye here ?— 
follow—pursue him quickly— let him not escape, on 
your lives |” 

These sentences, hurriedly and impatiently uttered, 
were addressed to the two sentinels who, stationed in 
front of his apartments, had, on the first sound of alarm 
from the portentous bell, lowered their muskets to the 
charge, and now stood immovable in that position. 

“Who does your honor mane?” replied one of the 
men, startled, yet bringing his arms to the “recover,” in 
salutation of his chief. 

“Why, the man—the stranger—the fellow who has 
just passed you.” 

“Not a living soul has passed us since our watch com- 
menced, your honor,” observed the second sentinel ; 
“and we have now been here upwards of an hour.” 

“Impossible, sirs; ye have been asleep on your posts, 
or ye must have seen him. He passed this way, and 
could not have escaped your observation had ye been 
attentive to your duty.” : 

“Well, sure, and your honor knows bist,” rejoined 
the first sentinel; “but so hilp me St. Patrick, as I have 
sirved man and boy in your honor’s regiment this 
twelve years, not even the fitch of a man has passed me 
this blissed night. And here’s my comrade, Jack 
Halford, who will take his Bible oath to the same, with 
all due difirince to your honor.” 

The pithy reply to this eloquent attempt at exculpa- 
tion was a brief “Silence, sirrah, walk about!” 

The men brought their muskets once more, and in 
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silence, to the shoulder, and in obedience to the com- 
mand of their chief, resumed their limited walk; cross- 
ing each other at regular intervals in the course that 
enfiladed, as it were, the only entrance to the gov- 
ernor’s apartments. 

Meanwhile everything was bustle and commotion 
among the garrison, who, roused from sleep by the 
appalling sound of the alarm bell at that late hour, were 
hastily arming. Throughout the obscurity might be 
seen the flitting forms of men, whose already fully 
accoutred persons proclaimed them to be of the guard; 
while in the lofty barracks numerous lights flashing to 
and fro, and moving with rapidity, attested the alacrity 
with which troops off duty were equipping for some 
service of more than ordinary interest. So noiseless, 
too, was this preparation, as far as speech was con- 
cerned, that the occasional opening and shutting of 
pans, and ringing of ramrods to ascertain the efficiency 
of the muskets, might be heard distinctly in the still- 
ness of the night at a distance of many furlongs. 

He, however, who had touched the secret spring of 
all this picturesque movement, whatever might be his 
gratification and approval of the promptitude with 
which the summons to arms had been answered by his 
brave troops, was far from being wholly satisfied with 
the scene he had conjured up. Recovered from the 
first and irrepressible agitation which had driven him 
to sound the tocsin of alarm, he felt how derogatory to 
his military dignity and proverbial coolness of char- 
acter it might be considered to have awakened a whole 
garrison from their slumbers, when a few files of the 
guard would have answered his purpose equally well. 

Besides, so much time had been suffered to elapse, 
that the stranger might have escaped; and if so, how 
many might be disposed to ridicule his alarm, and con- 
sider it as emanating from an imagination disturbed by 
sleep, rather than caused by the actual presence of one 
endowed like themselves with the faculties of speech 
and motion. 

For a moment he hesitated whether he should not 
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countermand the summons to arms which had been so 
precipitately given; but when he recollected the har- 
rowing threat that had been breathed in his ear by his 
midnight visitor—when he reflected, moreover, that 
even now it was probable he was lurking within the 
precincts of the fort with a view to the destruction of 
all that it contained—when, in short, he thought 
of the imminent danger that must attend them should 
he be suffered to escape—he felt the necessity of 
precaution, and determined on his measures, even 
at the risk of manifesting a prudence which might 
be construed unfavorably. On re-entering his apart- 
ments, he found his orderly, who roused by the mid- 
night tumult, stood waiting to receive the commands 
of his chief. 

‘Desire Major Blackwater to come to me immed- 
iately.’” The mandate was quickly obeyed. In a few 
seconds a short, thick-set and elderly officer made his 
appearance in a gray military undress frock. 


“Blackwater, we have traitors within the fort. Let 
diligent search be made in every part of the barracks 
for a stranger, an enemy, who has managed to procure 
admittance among us; let every nook and cranny, every 
empty cask, be examined forthwith; and cause a num- 
ber of additional sentinels to be stationed along the 
ramparts, in order to intercept his escape. 

“Good heaven, is it possible?” said the major, wiping 
the perspiration from his brows, though the night was 
unusually chilly for the season of the year—“how could 
he contrive to enter a place so vigilantly guarded?” 

“Ask me not how, Blackwater,” returned the gov- 
ernor, seriously; “let it suffice that he has been in this 
very room, and that ten minutes since he stood where 
you now stand.” 


The major looked aghast. “God bless me, how singu- 
lar! How could the savage contrive to obtain admis- 
sion? or was he in reality an Indian?” 

“No more questions, Major Blackwater. Hasten to 
distribute the men, and let diligent search be made 
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everywhere; and recollect, neither officer nor man 
courts his pillow until dawn.” 


The “major” emphatically prefixed to his name was 
a sufficient hint to the stout officer that the doubts 
thus familiarly expressed were here to cease, and that 
he was now addressed in the language of authority by 
his superior, who expected a direct and prompt com- 
pliance with his orders. He therefore slightly touched 
his hat in salutation, and withdrew to make the dispo- 
sitions that had been enjoined by his colonel. 


On regaining the parade, he caused the men, already 
forming into companies, and answering to the roll-call 
of their respective non-commissioned officers, to be 
wheeled into square, and then in a low but distinct 
voice stated the cause of alarm: and having communi- 
cated the orders of the governor, finished by recom- 
- mending to each the exercise of the most scrutinizing 
vigilance; as on the discovery of the individual in 
question, and the means by which he had contrived to 
procure admission, the safety of the whole garrison, it 
was evident, must depend. 


The soldiers now dispersed in small parties through- 
out the interior of the fort, while a select body were 
conducted to the ramparts by the officers themselves, 
and distributed between the sentinels already posted 
there, in such numbers, and at such distances, that it 
appeared impossible anything wearing the human form 
could pass them unperceived, even in the obscurity that 
reigned around. 


When this duty was accomplished, the officers pro- 
ceeded to the posts of the several sentinels who had 
been planted since the last relief, to ascertain if any oT 
either of them had observed aught to justify the belief 
that an enemy had succeeded in scaling the works. To 
all their inquiries, however, they received a negative 
reply, accompanied by a declaration, more or less posi- 
tive with each, that such had been their vigilance dur- 
ing the watch, had any person come within their beat, 
detection must have been inevitable. : 

The first question was put to the sentinel stationed 
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at the gate of the fort, at which point the whole of the 
officers of the garrison were, with one or two excep” 
tions, now assembled. The man at first evinced a good 
deal of confusion; but this might arise from the sin- 
gular fact of the alarm that had been given, and the 
equally singular circumstance of his being closely inter- 
rogated by the collective body of his officers; he, 
however, persisted in declaring that he had been in no 
wise inattentive to his duty, and that no cause for 
alarm or suspicion had occurred near his post. 

The officers then, in order to save time, separated 
into two parties, pursuing opposite circuits, and 
arranging to meet at that point of the ramparts which 
was immediately in the rear, and overlooking the 
centre of the semi-circular sweep of wild forest which 
circumvented the fort. 

“Well, Blessington, I know not what you think of 
this sort of work,” observed Sir Everard Valletort a 
roung lieutenant of the regiment, recently arrived 
from England, and of the party who now traversed the 
rampart to the right; “but confound me if I would not 
rather be a barber’s apprentice in London upon 
nothing, and find myself, than continue a life of this 
kind much longer.” 

“Hist, Valletort, hist! speak lower,” said Captain 
Blessington, the senior officer present, “or our search 
must be in vain. Poor fellow!” he pursued, laughing 
low and good-humoredly at the picture of miseries thus 
solemnly enumerated by his subaltern; “how much, in 
truth, are you to be pitied, who have so recently basked 
‘n all the sunshine of enjoyment at home. For our 
parts, we have lived so long amid these savage scenes 
that we have almost forgotten what luxury, or even 
comfort, means. Doubt not, my friend, that in time 
you will, like us, be reconciled to the change.” 

“Confound me for an idiot, then, if I give myself 
time,” replied Sir Everard, affectedly. “It was only 
five minutes before that cursed alarm bell was sounded 


in my ears, that I had made up my mind fully to resign 
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or exchange the instant I could do so with credit to 
myself; and, I am sure, to be called out of a warm bed 
at this unseasonable hour offers little inducement for 
me to change my opinion.” 

“Resign or exchange with credit to yourself!” sul- 
lenly observed a stout, tall officer of about fifty, whose 
spleen might ‘well be accounted for in his rank of 
“Ensign” Delme. “Methinks there can be little credit 
in exchanging or resigning when one’s companions 
are left behind, and in a post of danger.” 

“Troth, and ye may say that with your own pritty 
mouth,’ remarked another veteran, who answered to 
the name of Lieutenant Murphy; “for it isn’t now, 
while we are surrounded and bediviled by the savages, 
that any man of the regiment should be after 
talking of bating a retrate.” 

“T scarcely understand you, gentlemen,” warmly and 
quickly retorted Sir Everard, who, with all his dandy- 
ism and effeminacy of manner, was of a high and 
resolute spirit. “Do either of you fancy that I want 
courage to face a positive danger, because I may not 
happen to have any particular vulgar predilection for 
early rising?” 

“Nonsense, Valletort, nonense,”’ interrupted, in 
accents of almost feminine sweetness, his friend Lieu- 
tenant Charles De Haldimar, the youngest son of the 
governor. ‘Murphy is an eternal echo of the opinions 
of those who look forward to promotion; and as for 
Delme—do you not see the drift of his observation? 
Should you retire, as you have threatened, of course, 
another lieutenant will appointed in your stead; but, 
should you chance to lose your scalp during the 
struggle with the savages, the step goes in the regi- 
ment, and he, being the senior ensign, obtains pro- 
motion in consequence.” 

“Ah!” observed Captain Blessington, “this is indeed 
the greatest curse attached to the profession of a 
soldier. Even among those who most esteem, and are 
drawn towards each other as well by fellowship in 
pleasure as companionship in danger, this vile and 
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debasing principle—this insatiable desire for personal 
advancement—is certain to intrude itself; since we 
feel that over the mangled bodies of our dearest friends 
and companions we can alone hope to attain preferment 
and distinction.” 


This conversation, interrupted only by occasional 
questioning of the sentinels whom they passed in their 
circuit, was carried on in an audible whisper, which the 
‘close approximation of the parties to each other, and 
the profound stillness of the night, enabled them to 
hear with distinctness. 


When the conversation dropped the party pursued 
their course in silence. They had just passed the last 
sentinel posted in their line of circuit, and were within 
a few yards of the immediate rear of the fortress, when 
a sharp “Hist!” and sudden halt of their leader, Cap- 
tain Blessington, threw them all into an attitude of the 
most profound attention. 


“Did you hear?” he asked, in a subdued whisper, after 
a few seconds of silence, in which he had vainly sought 
to catch a repetition of the sound. “Assuredly,’ he 
pursued, finding that no one answered, “TI distinctly 
heard a human groan.” 

“Where?—in what direction?” asked Sir Everard 
and De Haldimar in the same breath. 


“Immediately opposite to us on the common. But 
see! here are the remainder of the party stationary, 
and listening also.” 

They now stole gently forward a few paces, and 
were soon at the side of their companions, all of whom 
were straining their necks and bending their heads in 
the attitude of men listening attentively. 

“Have you heard anything, Erskine?” asked Captain 
Blessington in the same low whisper, and addressing 
the officer who led the opposite party. 


“Not a sound ourselves, but here is Sir Everard’s 
black servant, Sambo, who has just riveted our atten- 
tion by declaring he distinctly heard a groan towards 
the skirt of the common.” 
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“He is right,” hastily rejoined Blessington; “I heard 
it also.” 

Again a deathlike silence ensued, during which the 
eyes of the party were strained eagerly in the direction 
of the common. The night was clear and starry, yet 
the dark shadow of the broad belt of forest threw all 
that part of the waste which came within its immedi- 
ate range into impenetrable obscurity. 

“Do you see anything?” whispered Valletort to his 
friend, who stood next him. “Look—look!” and he 
pointed with his finger. 

“Nothing,” returned De Haldimar, after an anxious 
gaze of a minute, “but that dilapidated old bomb- 
proof.” 

“See you not something dark, and slightly moving, 
immediately in a line with the left angle of the bomb- 
proof?” 

De Haldimar looked again. “I do begin to fancy I 
see something,” he replied; “but so confusedly and 
indistinctly that I know not whether it be not merely 
an illusion of my imagination. Perhaps it is a stray 
Indian dog devouring the carcass of the wolf you shot 
yesterday.” 

“Be it dog or devil, here is for a trial of his vulner- 
ability. Sambo, quick, my rifle.” 

The young negro handed to his master one of those 
long heavy rifles which the Indians usually make 
choice of for killing buffalo, elk, and other animals 
whose wildness renders them difficult of approach. He 
then, unbidden, and as if tutored to the task, placed 
himself in a stiff upright position in front of his master, 
with every nerve and muscle braced to the most inflex- 
ible steadiness. The young officer next threw the rifle 
on the right shoulder of the boy for a rest, and prepared 
to take his aim on the object that had first attracted his 
attention. 

“Make haste, massa—him go directly—Sambo see 
him get up.” 

All was breathless attention among the group of 
officers ; and when he sharp ticking sound produced by 
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the cocking of the rifle of their companion fell on their 
ears, they bent their gaze upon the point towards which 
the murderous weapon was levelled with the most 
aching and intense interest. 

“Quick, quick, massa—him quite up,” again whis- 
pered the boy. 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, when the 
crack of the rifle, followed by a bright blaze of light, 
sounded throughout the stillness of the night with 
exciting sharpness. For an instant all was hushed; but 
scarcely had the distant woods ceased to reverbrate the 
spirit-stirring echoes when the anxious group of officers 
were surprised and startled by a sudden flash, the 
report of a second rifle from the common, and the 
whizzing of a bullet past their ears. This was instantly 
succeeded by a fierce, wild, and prolonged cry, expres- 
sive at once of triumph and revenge. It was that 
peculiar cry which an Indian utters when the reeking 
scalp has been wrested from his murdered victim. 

“Missed him, as I am a sinner,” exclaimed Sir Ever- 
ard, springing to his feet, and knocking the butt of his 
rifle on the ground with a movement of impatience. 
“Sambo, you young scoundrel, it was all your fault— 
you moved your shoulder as I pulled the trigger. 
Thank heaven, however, the aim of the Indian appears 
to have been no better, although the sharp whistling of 
his ball proves his piece to have been well levelled for a 
random shot.” 

“His aim has been too true,” faintly pronounced the 
voice of one somewhat in the rear of his companions. 
“The ball of the villian has found a lodgment in my 
breast. God bless ye all, my boys; may your fates be 
more lucky than mine!’ 

While he yet spoke Lieutenant Murphy sank into the 
arms of Blessington and De Haldimar, who had flown 
to him at the first intimation of his wound, and was in 
the next instant a corpse. 
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af © your companies, gentlemen, to your 
* companies on the instant. There is 
treason in the fort, and we have need 
of yall aur, (diligence Vande caution. 
Captain De Haldimar is missing, and 
the gate has been found unlocked. 
Quick, gentlemen, quick; even now 
the savages may be around us, though 
unseen.” 

“Captain De Haldimar missing !— 
the gate unlocked!” exclaimed a num- 
ber of voices. “Impossible!—surely we are not 
betrayed by our own men.” 

“The sentinel has been relieved, and is now in irons,’ 
resumed the communicator of this startling piece of 
intelligence. It was the adjutant of the regiment. 

“Away, gentlemen, to your posts immediately,” said 
Captain Blessington, who, aided by De Haldimar, 
hastened to deposit the stiffening body of the unfcert- 
unate Murphy, which they still supported, upon the 
rampart. Then, addressing the adjutant, “Mr. Lawson, 
let a couple of files be sent immediately to remove the 
body of their officer.” 

“That shot which I heard from the common as I 
approached was not fired at random, I find,” obser--ed 
the adjutant, as they all now hastily descended to jin 
their men; “who has fallen?” 

“Murphy, of the Grenadiers,” was the reply of « ne 
near him. 

“Poor fellow! our work commences badly,” resun ed 
Mr. Lawson. “Murphy killed and Captain De Haldi- 
mar missing. We had few officers enough to spare 
before, and their loss will be severely felt; I grea:ly 
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fear, too, these casualties may have a tendency to dis- 
courage the men.” 

“Nothing more easy than to supply their place by 
promoting some of our oldest sergeants,” observed 
Ensign Delme, who, as well as the ill-fated Murphy, 
had risen from the ranks. “If they behave themselves 
well, the king will confirm their appointments.” 

“But my poor brother, what of him, Lawson? What 
have you learnt connected with his disappearance?” 
asked Charles De Haldimar, with deep emotion. 


“Nothing satisfactory, I am sorry to say,” returned 
the adjutant; “in fact, the whole affair is a mystery 
which no one can unravel. Even at this moment the 
sentinel Frank Halloway, who is strongly suspected of 
being privy to his disappearance, is undergoing a 
private examination by your father, the governor.” 

“Frank Halloway!” repeated the youth, with a start 
of astonishment ; “surely Halloway could never prove a 
traitor—and especially to my brother, whose life he 
once saved at the peril of his own.” 


The officers had now gained the parade, when the 
“Fall in, gentlemen; fall in,” quickly pronounced by 
Major Blackwater, prevented all further questioning 
on the part of the younger De Haldimar. 


The scene, though circumscribed in limit, was pic- 
turesque in effect, and might have been happily illus- 
trated by the pencil of the painter. The immediate 
area of the parade was filled with armed men, distri- 
buted into three divisions, and forming, with their 
respective.ranks facing outwards, as many sides of a 
hollow square, the mode of defence invariably adopted 
by the governor in all cases of sudden alarm. 

In a few minutes from the falling in of the officers 
with their respective companies, the clank of irons was 
heard in the direction of the guard-room, and several 
forms were seen slowly advancing into the area already 
occupied as we have described. This party was pre- 
ceded by the adjutant, Lawson, who advancing towards 
Major Blackwater, communicated a message that was 
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followed by the command of the latter officer for the 
three divisions to face inwards. 


The Officer of artillery also gave the word to his men 
to form lines of single files immediately in the rear of 
their respective guns, leaving space enough for the 
entrance of the approaching party, which consisted of 
half a dozen files of the guard, under a non-commis- 
sioned officer, and one whose manacled limbs, rather 
than his unaccoutred uniform, attested him to be not 
merely a prisoner, but a prisoner confined for some 
serious and flagrant offence. 


This party now advanced through the vacant quarter 
of the square, and took their stations immediately in 
the centre. Here the countenances of each, and parti- 
cularly that of the prisoner, who was, if we may so term 
it, the centre of that centre, were thrown into strong 
relief by the bright glare of the torches, so that the 
features of the prisoner stood revealed to those around 
as plainly as if it had been noonday. Nota sound, nota 
murmur, escaped from the ranks; but through the 
etiquette and strict laws of military discipline chained 
all speech, the workings of the inward mind remained 
unchecked, and as they recognized in the prisoner 
Frank Halloway, one of the bravest and boldest in the 
field, and as all had hitherto imagined, one of the most 
devoted to his duty, an irrepressible thrill of amaze- 
and dismay crept throughout the frames, and for a 
moment blanched the checks of those especially who 
belonged to the same company. 


On being summoned from their fruitless search after 
the stranger to fall in without delay, it had been whis- 
pered among the men that treason had crept into the 
fort, and a traitor, partly detected in his crime, had 
been arrested and thrown into irons; but the idea of 
Frank Halloway being that traitor was the last that 
could have entered into their thoughts, and yet they 
now beheld him covered with every mark of ignominy, 
and about to answer for his high offence, in all human 
probability, with his life. 
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With the officers the reputation of Halloway for 
courage and fidelity stood no less high; but, while they 
secretly lamented the circumstances of his defalcation, 
they could not disguise from themselves the almost cer- 
tainty of his guilt, for each, as he now gazed upon the 
prisoner, recollected the confusion and hesitation of 
' manner he had evinced when questioned by them pre- 
paratory to their ascending to the ramparts. 

Once more the suspense of the moment was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of other forms into the area. 
They were those of the adjutant, followed by a drum- 
mer, bearing his instrument, and the governor’s 
orderly, charged with pens, ink, paper, and a book 
which, from its peculiar form and color, every one 
present knew to be a copy of the articles of war. A 
variety of contending emotions passed through the 
breasts of many, as they witnessed the silent progress 
of these preparations, rendered painfully interesting 
by the peculiarity of their position and the wildness of 
the hour at which they thus found themselves assem- 
bled together. 

The prisoner himself was unmoved; he stood proud, 
calm and fearless amid the guard, of whom he had so 
recently formed one; and though his countenance was 
pale, as much, perhaps, from a sense of the ignominious 
character in which he appeared as from more private 
considerations, still there was nothing to denote either 
the abjectness of fear or the consciousness of merited 
disgrace. Once or twice a low sobbing, that proceeded 
at intervals from one of the barrack windows, caught 
his ear, and he turned his glance in that direction with 
a restless anxiety, which he exerted himself in the 
instant afterwards to repress; but this was the only 
mark of emotion he betrayed. 

The above dispositions having been hastily made, the 
adjutant and his assistants once more retired. After 
the lapse of a minute a tall, martial-looking man, 
habited in a blue military frock, and of handsome, 
though stern, haughty, and inflexible features, entered 
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the area. He was followed by Major Blackwater, the 
captain of artillery, and Adjutant Lawson. 

“Are the garrison all present, Mr. Lawson? Are the 
officers all present?” 

“All except those of the guard, sir,” replied the 
adjutant, touching his hat with a submission that was 
scrupulously exacted on all occasions of duty by his 
superior. 

The governor passed his hand for a moment over his 
brows. It seemed to those around him as if the men- 
tion of that guard had called up recollections which 
gave him pain; and it might be so, for his eldest son, 
Captain Frederick De Haldimar, had commanded the 
guard. Whither he had disappeared, or in what man- 
ner, no one knew. 

“Are the artillery all present, Captain Wentworth?” 
again demanded the governor, after a moment in 
silence, and in his wonted firm authoritative voice. 

“All present, sir.” rejoined the officer, following the 
example of the adjutant, and saluting his chief. 

“Then let a drum-head court-martial be assembled 
immediately, Mr. Lawson, and without reference to the 
roster let the senior officers be selected.” 

The adjutant went round to the respective divisions, 
and in a low voice warned Captain Blessington, and the 
four senior subalterns, for that duty. One by one the 
officers as they were severally called upon left their 
places, in the square, and sheathing their swords, 
stepped into that part of the area appointed as their 
temporary court. They were now all assembled, and 
Captain Blessington, the senior of his rank in the gar- 
rison, was preparing to administer the customary 
oaths, when the prisoner Halloway advanced a pace or 
two in front of his escort, and removing his cap, in a 
clear, firm, but respectful voice, thus addressed the 
governor: 

“Colonel De Haldimar, that I am no traitor, as I have 
already told you, the Almighty God, before whom I 
swore allegiance to His Majesty, can bear me witness. 
Appearances, I own, are against me; but, so far 
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from being a traitor, I would have shed my last drop 
of blood in defence of the garrison and your family. 
Colonel De Haldimar,” he pursued, after a momentary 
pause, in which he seemed to be struggling to subdue 
the emotion which rose, despite of himself, to his 
throat, “I repeat, I am no traitor, and I scorn the 
imputation—but here is my best answer to the charge. 
This wound” (and he unbuttoned his jacket, opened 
his shirt, and disclosed a deep scar upon his white 
chest), “this wound I received in defence of my cap- 
tain’s life at Quebec. Had I not loved him I should not 
so have exposed myself, neither but for that should I 
now stand in the situation of shame and danger in 
which my comrades behold me.’ 

Every heart was touched by this appeal—this bold 
and manly appeal to the consideration of the governor. 
The officers especially, who were fully conversant with 
the general merit of Halloway, were deeply affected, 
and Charles De Haldimar—the young, the generous, the 
feeling Charles De Haldimar—even shed tears, 

“What mean you, prisoner?” interrogated the gov- 
ernor, after a short pause, during which he appeared to 
be weighing and deducing inference from the expres- 
sions just uttered. “What mean you by stating, but 
for that (alluding to your regard for Captain De 
Haldimar) you would not now be in this situation of 
shame and danger?” 

The prisoner hesitated a moment, and then rejoined, 
but in a tone that had less of firmness in it than before: 
“Colonel De Haldimar, I am not at liberty to state my 
meaning; for, though a private soldier, I respect my 
word, and have pledged myself to secrecy.” 

“You respect your word, and have pledged yourself 
to secrecy! What mean you, man, by this rhodomon- 
tader To whom can you have pledged yourself, and 
for what, unless it be to some secret enemy without the 
walls? Gentlemen, proceed to your duty; it is evident 
that the man is a traitor, even from his own admission. 
On my life,” he pursued, more hurriedly, and speaking 
in an undertone, as if to himself, “the fellow has been 
bribed by, and is connected with 
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The name escaped not his lips; for, aware of the 
emotions he was betraying, he suddenly checked him- 
self, and assumed his wonted stern and authoritative 
bearing. 

Once more the prisoner addressed the governor in 
the same clear, firm voice in which he had opened his 
appeal. 

“Colonel De Haldimar, I have no connection with any 
living soul without the fort; and again I repeat Lam no 
traitor, but a true and loyal British soldier, as my ser- 
vices in this war, and my comrades, can well attest. 
Still, I seek not to shun that death which I have braved 
a dozen times at least in th regiment. All that I 
ask is, that I may not be tried— that I may not have 
the shame of hearing sentence pronounced against me 
yet; but if nothing should occur before eight o’clock 
to vindicate my character from this disgrace, I will 
offer up no further prayer for mercy. In the name of 
that life, therefore, which I once preserved to Captain 
De Haldimar, at the price of my own blood, I entreat a 
respite from trial until then.” 

“In the name of God and all His angels, let mercy 
reach your soul, and grant his prayer!” 

Every ear was startled, every heart touched by the 
plaintive, melancholy silver tones of the voice that 
faintly pronounced the last appeal, and all recognized 
it for that of the young, interesting, and attached wife 
of the prisoner. Again the latter turned his gaze 
towards the window whence the sound proceeded, and 
by the glare of the torches a tear was distinctly seen 
by many coursing downing his manly cheek. 

The weakness was momentary. In the next instant 
he closed his shirt and coat, and resuming his cap 
stepped back once more amid his guard, where he 
remained stationary, with the air of one who, having 
nothing further to hope, has resolved to endure the 
worst that can happen with resignation and fortitude. 

After the lapse of a few moments, again devoted to 
much apparent deep thought and conjecture, the gov- 
ernor once more, and rather hurriedly, resumed: 
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“Tn the event, prisoner, of this delay in your trial 
being granted, will you pledge yourself to disclose the 
secret to which you have alluded? Recollect, there is 
nothing but that which can save your memory from 
being consigned to infamy forever; for who, among 
your comrades, will believe the idle denial of your 
treachery, when there is the most direct proof against 
you? If your secret die with you, moreover, every 
honest man will consider it as having been one so 
infamous and injurious to your character, that you 
were ashamed to reveal it.” 

These suggestions of the colonel were not without 
their effect ; for in the sudden swelling of the prisoner’s 
chest, as allusion was made to the disgrace that would 
attach to his memory, there was evidence of a high 
and generous spirit to whom obloquy was far more 
hateful than even death itself. 

“T do promise,” he at length replied, stepping forward, 
and uncovering himself as before; “if no one appears 
to justify my conduct at the hour I have named, a full 
disclosure of all I know touching this affair shall be 
made. And may God of His infinite mercy grant for 
Captain De Haldimar’s sake as well as mine, I may not 
then be wholly deserted!” 

There was something so peculiarly solemn and 
impressive in the manner in which the unhappy man 
now expressed himself, that a feeling of the utmost 
awe crept into the bosoms of the surrounding throng; 
and more than one veteran of the Grenadiers, the com- 
pany to which Halloway belonged, was heard to relieve 
his chest of the long pent-up sigh that struggled for 
release; 

“Enough, prisoner,” rejoined the governor; “on this 
condition do I grant your request; but recollect—your 
disclosures ensures no hope of pardon, unless, indeed, 
you have fullest proof to offer in your defence. Do you 
perfectly understand me?” 

“T do,” replied the soldier firmly ; and again he placed 
his cap on his head, and retired a step or two back 
among the guard. 
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“Mr. Lawson, let the prisoner be removed and con- 
ducted to one of the private cells. Who is the subaltern 
of the guard?” 

“Ensign Fortescue,” was the answer. 

“Then let Ensign Fortescue keep the key of the cell 
himself. Tell him, moreover, I shall hold him individ- 
ually responsible for his charge.” 


Once more the prisoner was marched out of the 
arena; and, as the clanking sound of his chains became 
gradually fainter in the distance, the same voice that 
had before interrupted the proceedings pronounced a 
“God be praised! God be praised!” with such melody 
of sorrow in its intonations that no one could listen to 
it unmoved. Both officers and men were more or less 
affected, and all hoped—they scarcely knew why or 
what—but all hoped something favorable would occur 
to save the life of the brave and unhappy Frank 
Halloway. 


Of the first interruption by the wife of the prisoner 
the governor had taken no notice; but on this repetition 
of the expression of her feelings he briefly summoned, 
in the absence of the adjutant, the sergeant-major of 
the regiment to his side. 


“Sergeant-Major Bletson, I desire that in future, on 
all occasions of this kind, the women of the regiment 
may be kept out of the way. Look to it, sir! 


The sergeant-major, who had stood as erect as his 
own halbert, which he held before him in a saluting 
position during this brief admonition of his colonel, 
acknowledged by a certain air of deferential respect 
and dropping of the eyes, unaccompanied by speech of 
any kind, that he felt the reproof, and would in future 
take care to avoid all similiar cause for complaint. He 
then stalked stiffly away, and resumed in a few hasty 
strides his position in rear of the troops. 

“Hard-hearted man!” pursued the same voice; “if 
my prayers of gratitude to heaven give offence, may 
the hours never come when my lips shall pronounce 
their bitterest curse upon your severity!” 
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There was something so plainly wild, so solemnly 
prophetic, in these sounds of sorrow as they fell faintly 
upon the ear, and especially under the extraordinary 
circumstances of the night, that they might have been 
taken for the warnings of some supernatural agency. 
during their utterance not even the breathing of 
human life was to be heard in the ranks. In the next 
instant, however, Sergeant-major Bletson was seen 
repairing, with long and hasty strides, to the barrack 
whence the voice proceeded, and the interruption was 
heard no more. 


Meanwhile the officers who had been summoned 
from the ranks for the purpose of forming the court- 
martial still lingered in the centre of the square, 
apparently waiting for the order of their superior 
before they should resume their respective stations. 
As the quick and comprehensive glance of Colonel De 
Haldimar now embraced the group, he at once became 
sensible of the absence of one of the seniors, all of 
whom he had desired should be selected for the court- 
martial. 


“Mr. Lawson,” he remarked, somewhat sternly, as 
the adjutant now returned from delivering over his 
prisoner to Ensign Fortescue, “I thought I understood 
from your report the officers were all present!” 


“T believe, sir, my report will be found perfectly cor- 
rect,” returned the adjutant, in a tone which, without 
being disrespectful, marked his offended sense of the 
implication. 

“And Lieutenant Murphy a 


“Ts here, sir,” said the adjutant, pointing to couple 
of files of the guard who were bearing a heavy burden 
and following into the square. “Lieutenant Murphy,” 
he pursued, “has been shot on the ramparts; and I 
have, as directed by Captain Blessington, caused the 
body to be brought here that I may receive your 
orders respecting the interment.” As he spoke, he 
removed a long military gray cloak which completely 
enshrouded the corpse and disclosed by the light of the 
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still brightly flaming torches of the gunners the 
features of the unfortunate Murphy. 


“ How did he meet his death?” enquired the gov- 
ernor; without, however, manifesting the slightest 
surprise, or appearing at all moved at the discovery. 


“By a rifle shot fired from the common, near the old 
bomb-proof,” observed Captain Blessington, as the 
adjutant looked to him for the particular explanation 
he could not render himself. 


“Ah! this reminds me,” pursued the austere com- 
mandant; “there was a shot fired also from the ram- 
parts. By whom, and at what?” 


“By me, sir,” said Lieutenant Valletort, coming for- 
ward from the ranks, “ and at what I conceived to be 
an Indian, lurking as a spy upon the common. 


“Then, Lieutenant Sir Everard Valletort, no repeti- 
tion of these firings, if you please; and let it be borne 
in mind by all, that although, from the peculiar nature 
of the service in which we are engaged, I so far depart 
from the established regulations of the army as to per- 
mit my officers to arm themselves with rifles, they are 
to be used only as occasion may require in the hour of 
conflict, and not for the purpose of throwing a whole 
garrison into alarm by trials of skill and dexterity 
upon shadows at this unseasonable hour.” 

“T was not aware, sir,” returned Sir Everard proudly, 
and secretly galled at being thus addressed before the 
men, “it could be deemed a military crime to destroy an 
enemy at whatever hour he might present himself, and 
especially on such an occasion as the present. As for 
my firing at a shadow, those who heard the yell that 
followed the second shot, can determine that it came 
from no shadow, but from a fierce and vindictive 
enemy. The cry denoted even something more than 
the ordinary defiance of an Indian; it seemed to express 
a fiendish sentiment of personal triumph and revenge.” 

The governor started involuntarily. “Do you 
imagine, Sir Everard Valletort, the aim of your rifle 
was true—that you hit him?” 
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The question was asked so hurriedly, and in a tone 
so different from that in which he had hitherto spoken, 
that the officers around simultaneously raised thier 
eyes to those of their.colonel with an expression of 
undissembled surprise. He observed it, and instantly 
resumed his habitual sternness of look and manner. 

“T rather fear not, sir,” replied Sir Everard, who had 
principally remarked the emotion, “but may I hope” 
(and this was said with emphasis), “in the evident dis- 
appointment you experience at my want of success, my 
offence may be overlooked?” 

The governor fixed his penetrating eyes on the 
speaker, as if he would have read his inmost mind, 
and then calmly and most impressively observed: 

“Sir Everard Valletort, I do overlook the offence, 
and hope you may as easily forgive yourself. It were 
well, however, that your indiscretion, which can only 
find its excuse in your being so young an officer, had 
not been altogether without some good result. Had you 
killed or disabled the—the savage there might have 
been a decent palliative offered, but what must be your 
feelings, sir, when you reflect that the death of yon 
officer,” and he pointed to the corpse of the unhappy 
Murphy, “is in a great degree attributable to yourself? 
Had you not provoked the anger of the savage and 
given a direction to his aim by the impotent and wan- 
ton discharge of your own rifle this accident would 
never have happened.” 

This severe reproving of an officer who had acted 
from the most praiseworthy of motives, and who could 
not possibly have anticipated the unfortunate catas- 
trophe that had occurred, was considered especially 
harsh and unkind by every one present; and a low and 
almost inaudible murmur passed through the company 
to which Sir Everard was attached. For a minute or 
two that officer appeared deeply pained, not more from 
the reproof itself than from the new light in which the 
observation of his chief had taught him to view, for 
the first time, the cause that had led to the fall of 
Murphy. Finding, however, that the governor had no 
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further rémarks to address to him, he once more 
returned to his station in the ranks. 

“Mr. Lawson,” resumed the commandant, turning to 
the adjutant, “let this victim be carried to the spot on 
which he fell, and there interred. I know no better 
grave for a soldier than beneath the sod that has been 
moistened with his blood. Recollect,” he continued, as 
the adjutant once more led the party out of the arena 
—"“no firing, Mr. Lawson. The duty must be silently 
performed, and without the risk of provoking a forest 
of arrows, or a shower of bullets from the savages. 
Major Blackwater,” he pursued, as soon as the corpse 
had been removed, “let the men pile their arms even as 
they now stand, and remain ready to fall in at a 
minute’s notice. Should anything extraordinary hap- 
pen before the morning you will, of course, apprise me.” 
He then strode out of the arena with the same haughty 
and measured step that had characterized his entrance. 

“Our colonel does not appear to be in one of his most 
amiable moods to-night,” observed Captain Blessing- 
ton, as the officers, after having disposed of their 
respective companies, now proceeded along the ram- 
parts to assist at the last funeral offices of their 
unhappy associate. “He was disposed to be severe, 
and must have put you in some measure out of conceit 
with your favorite rifle, Valletort.” 

“True,” rejoined the baronet, who had already rallied 
from the momentary depression of his spirits, “he hit 
me devilish hard, I confess, and was disposed to display 
more of the commanding officer than quite suits my 
ideas of the service. His words were as caustic as his 
looks; and could have pierced me to the quick, there 
was no inclination on his part wanting. By my soul I 
could .-. . but I forgive him. He is the father 
of my friend; and for that reason will I chew the cud 
of mortification, nor suffer if possible a sense of his 
unkindness to rankle at my heart. All all events, 
Blessington, my mind is made up and resign or 
exchange I certainly shall the instant I find a decent 
loop-hole to creep out of.” 
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Sir Everard fancied the ear of his captain was alone 
listening to these expressions of his feeling, or in all 
probability he would not have uttered them. As he 
concluded the last sentence, however, he felt his arm 
gently grasped by one who walked a pace or two 
silently in their rear. He turned, and recognized 
Charles De Haldimar. 

“T am sure, Valletort, you will believe how much 
pained I have been at the severity of my father; but, 
indeed, there was nothing personally offensive 
intended. Blessington can tell you, as well as myself, 
it is his manner altogether. Nay, that although he is 
the first in seniority after Blackwater, the governor 
treats him with the same distance and hauteur he would 
use towards the youngest ensign in the service. Such 
are the effects of his long military habits and his ideas 
of the absolutism of command. Am I not right, 
Blessington?” 

“Quite right, Charles. Sir Everard may satisfy him- 
self his is no solitary instance of the stern severity of 
your father. Still, I confess, notwithstanding the 
rigidity of manner which he seems on all occasions to 
think so indispensable to the maintenance of authority 
in a commanding officer, I never knew him so inclined 
to find fault as he is to-night.” 

“Perhaps,” observed Valletort, good humoredly ,“his 
conscience is rather restless, and he is willing to get rid 
of it and his spleen together. I would wager my rifle 
against the worthless scalp of the rascal I fired at 
to-night that this same stranger, whose asserted 
appearance has called us from our comfortable beds, 
is but the creation of his disturbed dreams. Indeed, 
how is it possible anything formed of flesh and blood 
could have escaped us with the vigilant watch that 
has been kept on the ramparts? The old gentleman 
certainly had that illusion strongly impressed on his 
mind when he so sapiently spoke of my firing at a 
shadow.” 

“But the gate,” interrupted Charles De Haldimar, 
with something of mild reproach in his tones ; “you for- 
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get, Valletort, the gate was found unlocked, and that 
my brother is missing. He, at least, was flesh and 
blood, as you say, and yet he has disappeared. What 
more probable, therefore, than that this stranger is at 
once the cause and the agent of his abduction?” 

“Impossible, Charles,” observed Captain Blessington; 
“Frederick was in the midst of his guard. How, there- 
fore, could he be conveyed away without the alarm 
being given? Numbers only could have succeeded in 
so desperate an enterprise; and yet there is no evidence 
or even suspicion, of more than one individual having 
been here.” 

“It is a singular affair altogether, ” returned Sir 
Everard, musingly. “Of two things,” however, I am 
satished. The first is, that the stranger, whoever he 
may be, and if he really has been here, is no Indian; 
the second, that he is personally known to the gov- 
ernor, who has been, or I mistake much, more alarmed 
at his individual presence than if Pontiac and his whole 
band had suddenly broken in upon us. Did you remark 
his emotion when I dwelt on the peculiar character of 
personal triumph and revenge which the cry of the 
lurking villain outside seemed to express? and did 
notice the eagerness with which he enquired if I 
thought I had hit him? Depend upon it, there is more 
in all this than is dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

“And it was your undisguised perception of that 
emotion,” remarked Captain Blessington, “that drew 
down his severity upon your own head. It was, how- 
ever, too palpable not to be noticed by all; and I dare 
say conjecture is as busily and as vaguely at work 
among our companions as it is with us. The clue to the 
mystery, in a great degree, now dwells with Frank 
Halloway, and to him we must look for its elucidation. 
His disclosure will be one, I apprehend, full of 
ignominy to himself, but to the highest interest and 
importance to us all. And yet I know not how to 
believe the man the traitor he appears.” 

“Did you remark that last harrowing exclamation of 
his wife?” observed Charles De Haldimar, in tone of 
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unspeakable melancholy. How fearfully prophetic it 
sounded in my ears. I know not how it is,” he pur- 
sued, “but I wish I had not heard those sounds; for 
since that moment I have had a sad, strange presenti- 
ment of evil at my heart. Heaven grant my poor 
brother may make his appearance, as I still trust he 
will, at the hour Halloway seems to expect, for if not, 
the latter most assuredly dies. I know my father well, 
and, if convicted by a court-martial, no human power 
can alter the destiny that awaits Frank Halloway.” 

“Rally, my dear Charles, rally,” said Sir Everard, 
affecting a confidence he did not feel himself; “indulge 
not in these idle and superstitious fancies. I pity 
Halloway from my soul, and feel the deepest interest 
in his pretty and unhappy wife; but that is no reason 
why one should attach importance to the incoherent 
expressions wrung from her in the agony onortet. 

“Tt is kind of you, Valletort, to endeavor to cheer 
my spirits when, if the truth were confessed, you 
acknowledge the influence of the same feelings. I 
thank you for the attempt, but time alone can show 
how far I shall have reason, or otherwise, to lament 
the occurrences of this night.” 

They had now reached that part of the ramparts 
whence the shot from Sir Everard’s rifle had been 
fired. Several men were occupied in digging a grave in 
the precise spot on which the unfortunate Murphy had 
stood when he received his death wound; and into this, 
when completed, the body, enshrouded in the cloak 
already alluded to, was deposited by his companions. 


CHAPTER TIE 


HEN the adjutant was yet reading, in 
a low and solemn voice, the service 
for the dead, a fierce and distant 
yell, as if from a legion of devils, 
burst suddenly from the forest, and 
brought the hands of the startled 
ofhcers instinctively to their 
swords. This appalling cry lasted 
without interruption for many 
minutes, and was then as abruptly 
checked as it had been unexpect- 

=) edly delivered. A’ considerable 
pause succeeded, and then it rose with even more 
startling vehemence than before. 

By one unaccustomed to those devilish sounds, no, 
distinction could have been made in the two several 
yells that had been thus savagely pealed forth; but 
those to whom practice and long experience in the 
warlike habits and customs of the Indians had ren- 
dered their shouts familiar, at once divined, or fancied 
they divined, the cause. The first was, to their con- 
ception, a yell expressive at once of vengeance and 
disappointment in pursuit,—perhaps of some prisoner 
who had escaped from their toils; the second, of 
triumph and success,—in all probability indicative of 
the recapture of that prisoner. 

For many minutes afterwards the officers continued 
to listen, with the most aching attention, for a repet- 
ition of the cry, or even fainter sounds, that might 
denote either a nearer approach to the fort, or the 
final departure of the Indians. After the second yell, 
however, the woods in the heart of which it appeared 
32 
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to have been uttered were buried in as profound a 
silence as if they had never yet echoed back the voice 
of man; and all at length became satisfied that the 
Indians, having accomplished some particular purpose, 
had retired once more to their distant encampment for 
the night. Captain Erskine was the first who broke the 
almost breathless silence that had prevailed among 
themselves. 

“On my life, De Haldimar is a prisoner with the 
Indians. He has been attempting his escape—has 
been detected, followed, and again fallen into their 
hands. I know their infernal yells but too well. The 
last expressed their savage joy at the capture of a 
prisoner; and there is no one of us missing but De 
Haldimar.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” said Captain Blessington, “the 
cry was certainly what you describe it, and heaven 
only knows what will be the fate of our poor friend.” 

No other officer spoke, for all were oppressed by the 
weight of their own feelings, and sought rather to give 
indulgence to speculation in secret, than to share their 
impressions with their companions. Charles De Haldi- 
mar stood a little in the rear, leaning his head upon his 
hand against the box of the sentry (who was silently 
though anxiously pacing his walk), and in an attitude 
expressive of the deepest dejection and sorrow. 

“TI suppose I must finish Lawson’s work, although I 
am but a poor hand at this sort of thing,” resumed Cap- 
tain Erskine, taking up the prayer-book the adjutant 
had, in hastening on the first alarm to get the men 
under arms, carelessly thrown on the grave. 

He then commenced the service at the point where 
Mr. Lawson hod so abruptly broken off, and went 
through the remainder of the prayers. A very few 
minutes sufficed for the performance of this solemn 
duty, which was affected by the faint dim light of the 
at length dawning day, and the men in attendance pro- 
ceeded to fill up the grave of their officer. 

Gradually the mists that had fallen during the latter 
hours of the night began to ascend from the common 
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and disperse themselves in air, conveying the appear- 
ance of a rolling sheet of vapor retiring back upon 
itself and disclosing objects in succession, until the eye 
could embrace all that came within its extent of vision. 
As the officers yet lingered near the rude grave of 
their companion, watching with abstracted air the 
languid and almost mechanical action of their jaded 
men, as they emptied shovel after shovel of the damp 
earth over the body of its new tenant, they were sud- 
denly startled by an expression of exultation from Sir 
Everard Valletort. 

“By Jupiter, I have pinked him,” he exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. “I knew my rifle could not err; and as for 
my sight, I have carried away too many prizes in tar- 
get-shooting to have been deceived in that. How 
delighted the old governor will be, Charles, to hear this. 
No more lecturing, I am sure, for the next six months 
at least”; and the young officer rubbed his hands 
together at the success of his shot with as much satis- 
faction and unconcern for the future as if he had been 
in his own native England in the midst of a prize-ring. 

Roused by the observation of his friend, De Haldi- 
mar quitted his position near the sentry box, and 
advanced to the outer edge of the rampart. To him, 
as to his companions, the outline of the old bomb- 
proof was now distinctly visible, but it was some time 
before they could discover, in the direction in which 
Valletort pointed, a dark speck upon the common; and 
this so indistinctly, they could scarcely distinguish it 
with the naked eye. 

“Your sight is quite equal to your aim, Sir Everard,” 
remarked Lieutenant Johnston, one of Erskine’s sub- 
alterns, “and both are decidedly superior to mine: yet 
I used to be thought a good rifleman, too, and have 
credit for an eye no less keen than that of an Indian; 
you have the advantage of me, however ; for I honestly 
admit I never could have picked off yon fellow in the 
dark as you have done.” 

As the dawn increased the dark shadow of a human 
form stretched at its length upon the ground became 
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perceptible ; and the officers, with one unanimous voice, 
bore loud testimony to the skill and dexterity of him 
who had under such extreme disadvantages accomp- 
lished the death of their skulking enemy. 

~ *Bravo, Valletort”” said. Charles.-De Haldimar, 
recovering his spirits as much from the idea now 
occurring to him that this might indeed be the stranger 
whose appearance had so greatly disturbed his father 
as from the gratification he felt in the praises bestowed 
on his friend. “Bravo.” my dear fellow!” then 
approaching, and in a half whisper, “ when next I write 
to Clara, I shall request her with my coitsin’s assist- 
ance to prepare a chaplet of bays wherewith I shall 
myself crown you as their proxy. But what is the 
matter now, Valletort? Why stand you there gazing 
upon the common as if the victim of your murderous 
aim was rising from his bloody couch to reproach you 
with his death? ‘Tell me, shall I write to Clara for the 
prize, or will you receive it from her own hands?” 

“Bid her rather pour her curses on my head; and to 

those, De Haldimar, add your own,” exclaimed Sir 
Everard, at length raising himself from the statue- 
like position he had assumed. “Almighty God,” he 
pursued in the same tone of deep agony, “what have I 
done? Where shall I hide myself?” 

As he spoke he turned away from his companions, 
and covering his eyes with his hand, with quick and 
unequal steps, even like those of a drunken man, 
walked, or rather ran, along the rampart, as if fearful 
of being overtaken. The whole group of officers, and 
Charles De Haldimar in particular, were struck with 
dismay at the language and action of Sir Everard; and 
for a moment they fancied that fatigue and watching 
and excitement had partially affected his brain. But 
when after the lapse of a minute or two they again 
looked out upon the common, the secret of his agitation 
was too faithfully and too painfully explained. 

What had at first the dusky and dingy hue of a half- 
naked Indian was now perceived, by the bright beams 

of light just gathering in the east, to be the gay and 
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striking uniform of a British officer. Doubt as to who 
that officer there could be none, for the white sword- 
belt suspended over the right shoulder, and thrown 
into strong relief by the field of scarlet on which it 
reposed, denoted the wearer of this distinguished 
badge of duty to be one of the guard. 

If they could regret the loss of such a companion as 
Murphy, how deep and heartfelt must have been the 
sorrow they experienced when they beheld the brave, 
generous, manly, amiable, and highly-talented Fred- 
erick De Haldimar—the pride of the garrison, and the 
idol of his family—lying extended, a cold, senseless 
corpse, slain by the hand of the bosom friend of his 
brother! 

Notwithstanding the stern severity of the governor, 
whom few circumstances, however critical or exciting, 
could surprise into relaxation of his habitual stateli- 
ness, it would have been difficult to name two young 
men more universally liked and esteemed by their 
brother officers than were the De Haldimars—the first 
for the qualities already named; the second, for those 
retiring, mild, winning manners, and gentle affections 
added to extreme and almost feminine beauty of 
countenance for which he was remarkable. Alas, what 
a gloomy picture was now exhibited to the minds of all! 
Frederick De Haldimar a corpse, and slain by the hand 
of Sir Everard Valletort! What but disunion could 
follow this melancholy catastrophe? and how could 
Charles De Haldimar, even if his bland nature survive 
the shock, ever bear to look again upon the man who 
had, however innocently or unintentionally, deprived 
him of a brother whom he adored? 

These were the impressions that passed through the 
minds of the compassionating officers as they directed 
their glance alternately from the common to the pale 
and marble-like features of the younger De Haldimar, 
- who, with parted lips and stupid gaze, continued to fix 
his eyes upon the inanimate form of his ill-fated 
brother, as if the very faculty of life itself had been for 
a period suspended. At length, however, while his 
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companions watched in silence the mining workings of 
that grief which they feared to interrupt by ill-timed 
observations, even of condolence, the death-like hue 
which had hitherto suffused the usually blooming check 
of the young officer was succeeded by a flush of the 
deepest dye, while his eyes, swollen by the tide of 
blood now rushing violently to his face, appeared to 
be bursting from their sockets. The shock was more 
than his delicate frame, exhausted as it was by watch- 
ing and fatigue, could bear. He tottered, reeled, 
pressed his hand upon his head, and before any one 
could render him assistance, fell senseless on the ram- 
parts. 

During the interval between Sir Everard Valletort’s 
exclamation and the fall of Charles De Haldimar the 
men employed at the grave had performed their duty, 
and were gazing with mingled astonishment and con- 
cern both on the body of their murdered officer and on 
the dumb scene acting around them. Two of these 
were now despatched for a litter, with which they 
speedily reappeared. On this Charles De Haldimar, 
already delirious with the fever of intense excitement, 
was carefully placed, and, followed by Captain Bless- 
ington and Lieutenant Johnstone, borne to his apart- 
ment in the small range of buildings constituting the 
officers’ barracks. Captain Erskine undertook the 
disagreeable office of communicating these distressing 
events to the governor; and the remainder of the 
officers once more hastened to join or linger near their 
respective companions, in readiness for the order which 
it was expected would be given to despatch a numerous 
party of the garrison to secure the body of Captain De 
Haldimar. 


CHAPTER IV, 


ma HE sun was just rising above the hori- 
zon in all that peculiar softness of 
splendor which characterizes the 
early days of autumn in America as 
Captain Erskine led his company 
across the drawbridge that comuni- 
cated with the fort. It was the first 
time it had been lowered since the 
investment of the garrison by the 
Indians; and as the dull and rusty 
chains performed their service with 
a harsh and grating sound, it seemed as if an earnest 
were given of melancholy boding. Although the 
distance to be traversed was small, the risk the party 
incurred was great; for it was probable the savages, 
ever on the alert, would not suffer them to effect 
their object unmolested. It was perhaps singular, 
and certainly contradictory, that an officer of the 
acknowledged prudence and forethought ascribed 
to the governor—qualities which in a great degree 
neutralized his excessive severity in the eyes of 
his troops—should have hazarded the chance of 
having his garrison enfeebled by the destruction 
of a part, if not the whole, of the company appointed 
to this dangerous duty; but with all his severity 
Colonel De Haldimar was not without strong affec- 
tion for his children. The feelings of the father, 
therefore, in a great degree triumphed over the pru- 
dence of the commander; and to shield the corpse of 
his son from the indignities which he well knew would 
be inflicted on it by Indian barbarity, he had been 
induced to accede to the earnest prayer of Captain 
Erskine, that he might be permitted to lead out his 
company for the purpose of securing the body. 

Every means was taken to cover the advance and 
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ensure the retreat of the detachment. The remainder 
of the troops were distributed along the rear of the 
ramparts, with instructions to lie flat on their faces 
until summoned by their officers from that position, 
which was to be done only in the event of close pur- 
suit from the savages. Artillerymen were also 
stationed at the several guns that flanked the rear of 
the fort and necessarily commanded both the common 
and the outskirt of the forest, with orders to fire with 
grape-shot at a given signal. Captain Erskine’s 
instructions were, moreover, if attacked, to retreat 
back under the guns of the fort slowly and in good 
order, and without turning his back upon the enemy. 

Thus confident of support, the party, after travers- 
ing the drawbridge with fixed bayonets, inclined to the 
right, and following the winding of the ditch by which 
it was surrounded, made the semi-circuit of the ram- 
part until they gained the immediate centre of the rear, 
and in a direct line with the bomb-proof. Here their 
mode of advance was altered to guard more effect- 
ually against the enemy with whom they might 
possibly have to contend. The front and rear ranks of 
the company, consisting in all of ninety men, were so 
placed as to leave space in the event of attack for a 
portion of each to wheel inwards so as to present in an 
instant three equal faces of a square. As the rear was 
sufficiently covered by the cannon of the fort to defeat 
any attempt to turn their flanks, the manoeuvre was 
one that enabled them to present a fuller front in 
whatever other quarter they might be attacked; and 
had this additional advantage, that in the advance by 
single files a narrower front was given to the aim of 
the Indians, who, unless they fired in an oblique dir- 
ection, could only of necessity bring down two men 
(the leading files) at a time. 

In this order, and anxiously overlooked by their 
comrades, whose eyes alone peered from above the 
surface of the rampart on which they lay prostrate, 
the detachment crossed the common; one rank headed 
by Captain Erskine, the other by Lieutenant Johnstone. 
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They had now approached within a few yards of the 
unfortunate victim, when Captain Erskine commanded 
a halt of his party; and two files were detached from the 
rear of each rank to place the body on a litter with 
which they had provided themselves. He and Johnstone 
also moved in the same direction in advance of the men, 
prepared to render assistance if required. The corpse 
lay on its face and in no way despoiled of any of its 
glittering habiliments; a circumstance that too well 
confirmed the fact of De Haldimar’s death having 
been accomplished by the ball from Sir Everards Val- 
letort’s rifle. It appeared, however, the ill-fated 
officer had struggled much in the agonies of death; for 
the left leg was drawn up into an unnatural state of 
contraction, and the right hand, closely compressed, 
grasped a quantity of grass and soil, which had been 
evidently torn up in a paroxysm of suffering and 
despair. 

The men placed the litter at the side of the body, 
which they now proceeded to raise. As they were in 
the act of depositing it on this temporary bier, the 
plumed hat fell from the head, and disclosed, to the 
astonishment of all, the scalpless crown completely 
saturated in its own clotted blood and oozing brains. 
An exclamation of horror and disgust escaped at the 
same moment from the lips of the two officers, and the 
men started back from their charge as if a basilisk 
had suddenly appeared before them. 

Captain Erskine exclaimed: “What the devil is the 
meaning of all this, Johnstone?” 

“What, indeed!” rejoined his lieutenant, with a shrug 
of. his shoulders that was intended to express his 
inability to form any opinion on the subject. 

“Unless it should prove,” continued Erskine, “as I 
sincerely trust it may, that poor Valletort is not, after 
all, the murderer of his friend. It must be so. De 
Haldimar has been slain by the same Indian who killed 
Murphy. Do you recollect his scalp cry? He was in 
the act of despoiling his victim of this trophy of success 
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when Sir Everard fired. Examine the body well, 
Mitchell, and discover where the wound lies.” 

The old soldier to whom this order was addressed 
now prepared, with the assistance of his comrades, to 
turn the body upon its back, when suddenly the air was 
rent with terrific yells that seemed to be uttered in 
their very ears, and in the next instant more than a 
hundred dark and hideous savages sprang simultan- 
eously to their feet within the bomb-proof, while every 
tree along the skirt of the forest gave back the tower- 
ing form of a warrior. Each of these, in addition to 
his rifle, was armed with all those destructive imple- 
ments of warfare which render the Indians of America 
so formidable and so terrible an enemy. 

“Stand to your arms, men,” shouted Captain Erskine, 
recovering from his first and unavoidable, though but 
momentary, surprise. “First and fourth sections, on 
your right and left backwards wheel! Quick, men, 
within the square for your lives!” As he spoke he and 
Lieutenant Johnstone sprang hastily back, and in time 
to obtain admittance within the troops, who had rapidly 
executed the manceuvre commanded. Not so with 
Mitchell and his companions. On the first alarm they 
had quitted the body of the mutilated officer and flown 
to secure their arms, but even while in the act of stoop- 
ing to take them up, they had been grappled by a 
powerful and vindictive foe; and the first thing they 
beheld on regaining their upright position was a dusky 
Indian at the side, and a gleaming tomahawk flashing 
rapidly round the head of each. 

“Fire not, on your lives!” exclaimed Captain Erskine 
hastily, as he saw several of the men in front levelling, 
in the excitement of the moment, their muskets at the 
threatening savages. “Prepare for attack,” he pur- 
sued; and in the next instant each man dropped on his 
right knee, and a barrier of bristling bayonets seemed 
to rise from the very bowels of the earth. Attracted 
by the novelty of the sight, the bold and daring war- 
riors, although still retaining their firm grasp of the 
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unhappy soldiers, were for a moment diverted from 
their bloody purpose and temporarily suspended the 
quick and rotatory motion of their weapons. Captain 
Erskine took advantage of this pause to seize the 
halbert of one of his sergeants, to the extreme point 
of which he hastily attached a white pocket handker- 
chief, that was loosely thrust into the breast of his 
uniform; this he waved on high three several times 
and then relinquishing the halbert dropped also on his 
knee within the square. 

“The dog of a Saganaw asks for mercy,” said a voice 
from within the bomb-proof and speaking in the dialect 
of the Ottawas. “His pale flag bespeaks the quailing 
of his heart, and his attitude denotes the timidity of the 
hind. His warriors are like himself, and even now 
upon their knees they call upon their Manitou to pre- 
serve them from the vengeance of the redskins. But 
mercy is not for dogs like these. Now is the time to 
make our tomahawks warm in their blood; and every 
head that we count shall be a scalp upon our war poles.” 

As he ceased, one universal and portentous yell burst 
from the fiend-like band; and again the weapons of 
death were fiercely brandished around the heads of the 
stupefied soldiers who had fallen into their power. 

“What can they be about?” anxiously exclaimed 
Captain Erskine, in the midst of this deafening clamor, 
to his subaltern. “Quiet, man; d you, quiet, or Ill 
cut you down,” he pursued, addressing one of the 
soldiers whose impatience caused him to bring his 
musket half up to his shoulder. And again he turned 
his head in the direction of the fort. “Thank God, 
here it comes at last. I feared my signal had not been 
noticed.” 

While he yet spoke the loud roaring of a cannon from 
the ramparts was heard, and a shower of grape-shot 
passed over the heads of the detachment, and was seen 
tearing up the earth around the bomb-proof and scat- 
tering fragments of stone and wood into the air. The 
men simultaneously and unbidden gave three cheers. 

In an instant the scene was changed. As if moved 
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by some mechanical impulse the fierce band that lined 
the bomb-proof sank below the surface, and were no 
longer visible, while the warriors in the forest again 
sought shelter behind the trees. The captured soldiers 
were also liberated without injury, so sudden and start- 
ling had been the terror produced in the savages by 
the lightning flash that announced its heavy mes- 
sengers of destruction. Discharge after discharge 
succeeded without intermission; but the guns had been 
levelled so high, to prevent injury to their own men, 
they had little other effect than to keep the Indians 
from the attack. The rush of bullets through the close 
forest and the crashing of the trees and branches as 
they fell with startling force upon each other were, 
with the peals of artillery, the only noises now to be 
heard; for not a yell, not a word was uttered by the 
Indians after the first discharge; and but for the cer- 
tainty that existed in every mind, it might have been 
supposed the whole of them had retired. 

“Now is your time,” cried Captain Erskine; “bring 
in the litter to the rear and stoop as much as possible 
to avoid the shot.” 

The poor half-strangled fellows, however, instead of 
obeying the order of their captain, looked round in 
every direction for the enemy by whom they had been 
so rudely handled, and who had glided from them 
almost as imperceptibly and swiftly as they had at 
first approached. It seemed as if they apprehended 
that any attempt to remove the body would be visited 
by those fierce devils with the same appalling and fer- 
ocious threatenings. 

“Why stand ye there, ye dolts,” continued their 
captain, “looking around as if ye were bewitched ? 
Bring the litter into the rear. Mitchell, you fool, are 
you grown a coward in your old age? Are you not 
ashamed to set such an example to your comrades?” 

The doubt thus implied of the courage of his men, 
who, in fact, were merely stupefied with the scene they 
had gone through, had, as Captain Erskine expected, 
the desired effect. They now bent themselves to the 
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litter, on which they had previously deposited their 
muskets, and, with a self-possession that constrasted 
singularly with their recent air of wild astonishment, 
bore it to the rear at the risk of being cut in two at 
every moment by the fire from the fort. One fierce 
yell, instinctively proffered by several of the lurking 
band in the forest, marked their disappointment and 
rage at the escape of their victims; but all attempt 
at uncovering themselves so as to be enabled to fire 
was prevented by the additional showers of grape 
which that yell immediately brought upon them. 

The position in which Captain Erskine now found 
himself was highly critical. Before him, and on either 
flank, was a multitude of savages who only awaited the 
cessation of the fire from the fort to commence their 
fierce and impetuous attack. That that fire could not 
long be sustained was evident, since ammunition could 
ill be spared for the present inefficient purpose, where 
supplies of all kinds were so difficult to be obtained; 
and, if he should attempt a retreat, the upright position 
of his men exposed them to the risk of being swept 
away by the ponderous metal that already fanned their 
cheeks with the air it so rapidly divided. Suddenly, 
however, the fire from the batteries was discontinued, 
and this he knew to be a signal for himself. He gave 
an order in a low voice, and the detachment quitted 
their recumbent and defensive position, still remaining 
formed in square. At the same instant a gun flashed 
from the fort ; but not as before was heard the rushing 
sound of the destructive shot crushing the trees in its 
resistless course. 

The Indians took courage at this circumstance, for 
they deemed the bullets of their enemies were expended 
and that they were merely discharging their powder to 
keep up the apprehension originally produced. Again 
they showed themselves like so many demons from 
behind their lurking places, and yells and shouts of the 
most terrific and threatening character once more 
rent the air and echoed through the woods. Their cries 
of anticipated triumph were, however, of short dur- 
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ation. Presently, a hissing noise was heard in the air, 
and close to the bomb-proof, and at the very skirt of 
the forest, they beheld a huge globe of iron fall per- 
pendicularly to the earth, to the outer part of which 
was attached what they supposed to be a reed, that 
spat forth innumerable sparks of fire, without, how- 
ever, seeming to threaten the slightest injury. 
Attracted by the novel sight, a dozen warriors sprang 
to the spot and fastened their gaze upon it with all 
the childish wonder and curiosity of men in a savage 
state. One, more eager and restless than his fellows, 
stooped over it to feel with his hand of what it was 
composed. At that moment it burst, and limbs and 
heads and entrails were seen flying in the air with the 
fragments of the shell, and prostrate and struggling 
forms lay writhing on every hand in the last fierce 
agonies of death. 

A yell of despair and a shout of triumph burst at the 
same moment from the adverse parties. Taking 
advantage of the terror produced by this catastrophe 
in the savages, Captain Erskine caused the men bear- 
ing the corpse to retreat, with all possible expedition, 
under the ramparts of the fort. He waited until they 
got nearly half way, and then threw forward the wheel- 
ing sections that had covered this movement once 
more into single file, in which order he commenced his 
retreat. Step by step, and almost imperceptibly, the 
men paced backwards, ready at a moment’s notice to 
reform the square. Partly recovering from the terror 
and surprise produced by the bursting of the shell, the 
Indians were quick in perceiving this movement; filled 
with rage at having been so long balked of their aim 
they threw themselves once more impetuously from 
their cover and, with stimulating yells at length opened 
their fire. Several of Captain Erskine’s men were 
wounded by this discharge, when again and furiously 
the cannon opened from the fort. It was then that the 
superiority of the artillery was made manifest. Both 
right and left of the retreating files the ponderous shot 
flew heavily past, carrying death and terror to the 
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Indians; while not a man of those who intervened was 
scathed or touched in its progress. The warriors in 
the forest were once more compelled to shelter them- 
selves behind the trees; but in the bomb-proof, where 
they were more secure, they were also more bold. 
From this a galling fire, mingled with the most hideous 
yells, was now kept up; and the detachment, in their 
slow retreat, suffered considerably. 

Several men had been killed, and about twenty, 
including Lieutenant Johnstone, wounded, when again 
one of those murderous globes fell hissing in the very 
centre of the bomb-proof. In an instant the Indian fire 
was discontinued, and their dark and pliant forms were 
seen hurrying with almost incredible rapidity over the 
decapitated walls and flying into the very heart of the 
forest, so that when the shell exploded, a few seconds 
afterwards, not a warrior was to be seen. From 
this moment the attack was not renewed, and Captain 
Erskine made good his retreat without further 
molestation. 

“Well, old buffers!” exclaimed one of the leading 
files, as the detachment, preceded by its dead and 
wounded, now moved along the moat in the direction 
of the drawbridge, “how did you like the grip of them 
red savages? I say, Mitchell, old Nick will scarcely 
know the face of you, its so much altered by fright. 
Did you see,” turning to the man in his rear, “how 
harum-scarum he looked when the captain called out 
to him to come off ?” 

“Hold your clapper, you spooney, and be d d to 
you!” exclaimed the angry veteran. “Had the Ingin 
fastened his paw on your ugly neck as he did upon 
mine, all the pitiful life your mother put into you 
would have been spirited away from very fear; so you 
needn’t brag!” 

“Sure and if any of ye had a grain of spunk ye would 
have fired and freed a fellow from the clutch of them 
Ingin thieves,” muttered another of the men at the 
litter. “All the time the devil had me by the throat, 
swinging his tommyhawk about my head, I saw ye 
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dancing up and down in the heavens instead of being on 
your marrow bones on the common.” 


“And didn't I want to do it?s rejoined the first 
speaker. “Ask Tom Winkler here if the captain didn’t 
swear he’d cut my head off if I even offered so much as 
to touch the trigger of my musket.” 


“Faith, and lucky he did,” replied his covering man 
(for the ranks had again joined), “since but for that 
there wouldn’t be at this moment so much as a hair of 
the scalp of one of you left.” 


“By gracious,” said a good-humored, quaint looking 
Irishman, who had been fixing his eyes on the litter 
during this colloquy ; “it sames to me, my boys, that ye 
have caught the wrong cow by the horns, and that all 
your pains has been for nothing at all, at all. By the 
pope, ye are all wrong; its like bringing salt butter to 
Cork, or coals to your Newcastle, as ye call it. Who the 
divil ever heard of an officer wearing ammunition 
shoes ?” 


The men all turned their gaze on that part of the 
vestment of the corpse to which their attention had 
been directed by this remark, when it was at once 
perceived, although it had hitherto escaped the obser- 
vation even of the officers, that not only the shoes were 
those usually worn by the soldiers, and termed ammu- 
nition or store shoves, but also the trousers ‘were of the 
description of coarse gray peculiar to that class. 

“By the piper and ye’re right, Dick Doherty,” 
exclaimed another Irishman; “sure and it isn’t the 
officer at all! Just look at the great black fist of him, 
too, and never call me Phil Sheban if it ever was made 
for the handling of an officer’s spit.” 

“What a set of hignoramuses ye must be,” grunted. 
old Mitchell, “not to see that the captain’s hand is only 
covered with dirt; and as for the ammunition shoes and . 
trousers, why you know your officers wear anything 
since we have been cooped up in this here fort.” 

“Yes, by the holy poker, off duty, if they like it,” 
returned Phil Sheban; “but it isn’t even the colonel’s 
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own born son that dare to do so while officer of the 
guard.” 

At this point of their conversation, one of the lead- 
ing men at the litter, in turning to look at its subject 
stumbled over the root of a stump that lay in his way, 
and fell violently forward. The sudden action destroyed 
the equilibrium of the corpse, which rolled off its tem- 
porary bier upon the earth, and disclosed, for the first 
time, a face begrimed with masses of clotted blood, 
which had streamed forth from the scalped brain dur- 
ing the night. 

“Tt’s the divil himself,” said Phil Sheban, making the 
sign of the cross half in jest, half in earnest; “for it 
isn’t the captain at all, and who but the devil could 
have managed to clap on his regimentals ?” 

“No, its an Ingin,” remarked Dick Burford, sagac- 
iously; “it’s an Ingin that has killed the captain and 
dressed himself in his clothes. I thought he smelt 
strong when I helped to pick him up.” 

“What a set of prating fools ye are,” interrupted the 
leading sergeant; “who ever saw an Ingin with light 
hair?) and ‘sure this ‘hair on jhe neck is Jinat ora 
Christian.” 

At that moment Captain Erskine, attracted by the 
sudden halt produced by the falling of the body, came 
quickly up to the front. 

“What is the meaning of all this, Cassidy?” he 
sternly demanded of the sergeant; “why is this halt 
without my orders, and how comes the body here?” 

“Carter stumbled against a root, sir, and the body 
rolled over upon the ground.” 

-“And was the body to roll back again?” angrily 
rejoined his captain. “What mean ye, fellows, by 
standing there; quick, replace it upon the litter, and 
mind this does not occur again.” 

“They say, sir,” said the sergeant, respectfully, as 
the men proceeded to their duty, “that it is not Captain 
De Haldimar after all, but an Ingin.” 

“Not Captain De Haldimar! are ye all mad? and have 
the Indians, in reality, turned your brains with fear?” 
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What, however, was his own surprise, and that of 
Lieutenant Johnstone, when, on a closer examination 
of the corpse, which the men now placed with its face 
uppermost, they discovered the bewildering fact that 
it was not, indeed, Captain De Haldimar who lay before 
them, but a stranger dressed in the uniform of that 
officer. 

There was no time to solve or even to dwell on the 
singular mystery; for the Indians, though now retired, 
might be expected to rally and renew the attack. Once 
more, therefore, the detachment moved forward; the 
officers dropping as before to the rear, to watch any 
movements of the enemy should he reappear. Nothing, 
however, occurred to interrupt their march; and in a 
few minutes the heavy clanking of the chains of the 
drawbridge, as it was again raised by its strong pul- 
leys, and the dull creaking sound of the rusty bolts and 
locks that secured the ponderous gate, announced that 
the detachment was once more safely within the fort. 

While the wounded men were being conveyed to the 
hospital, a group comprising almost all the officers of 
the garrison hastened to meet Captain Erskine and 
Lieutenant Johnstone. Congratulations on the escape 
of the one, and compliments, rather than condolences, 
on the accident of the other, which the arm en echarpe 
denoted to be slight, were hastily and warmly prof- 
fered. These felicitations were the genuine ebulli- 
tions of the hearts of men who really felt a pride, 
unmixed with jealousy, in the conduct of their fellows; 
and so cool and excellent had been the manner in which 
Captain Erskine had accomplished his object, that it 
had claimed the undivided admiration of all who had 
been spectators of the affair, and had, with the aid of 
their telescopes, been able to follow the minutest 
movements of the detachment. 

“ By heaven!” he at length replied, his chest swelling 
with gratified pride at the warm and generous approval 
of his companions; “ this more than repays me for 
every risk. Yet, to be sincere, the credit is not mine, 
but Wentworth’s. But for you, my dear fellow,” 
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erasping and shaking the hand of that officer, “ we 
should have rendered but a Flemish account of our- 
selves. How beautifully those guns covered our 
retreat! and the first mortar that sent the howling 
devils flying in air like so many will-o’-the-wisps, 
who placed that, Wentworth?” 

“T did,” replied the officer, with a quickness that 
denoted a natural feeling of exultation; “but Bom- 
bardier Kitson’s was the most effective. It was his 
shell that drove the Indians finally out of the bomb- 
proof and left the coast clear for your retreat.” 

“ Then Kitson, and his gunners also, merit our best 
thanks,” pursued Captain Erskine, whose spirits, now 
that his detachment was in safety, were more than 
usually exhilarated by the exciting events of the last 
hour; “and what will be more acceptable, perhaps, 
they shall each have a glass of my best old Jamaica 
before they sleep— and such stuff is not to be met with 
every day in this wilderness of a country. But, con- 
found my stupid head! where are Charles De Haldimar 
and Sir Everard Valletort?” 

“Poor Charles is in a high fever, and confined to his 
bed,” remarked Captain Blessington, who now came up, 
adding his congratulations in a low tone that marked 
the despondency of his heart; “and Sir Everard I have 
just left on the rampart with the company, looking, as 
he well may, the very image of despair.” . 

“Run to them, Summers, my dear boy,” said Erskine, 
hastily addressing himself to a young ensign who stood 
near him: “run quickly, and relieve them of their error. 
Say it is not De Haldimar who has been killed, there- 
fore they need not make themselves any longer uneasy 
on that score.” 

The officers gave a start of surprise. Summers, how- 
ever, hastened to acquit himself of the pleasing task 
assigned him, without waiting to hear the explanations 
of the singular declaration. 

“Not De Haldimar !” eagerly and anxiously exclaimed 
Captain Blessington. “Who then have you brought to 
us in his uniform, which I clearly distinguished from 
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the rampart as you passed? ~~ Surely you would not 
tamper with us at such a moment, Erskine ?” 

“Who it is, 1 know no more than Adam,” rejoined the 
other; “unless, indeed, it be the devil himself. All I do 
know is, it is not our friend De Haldimar : although, as 
you observe, he most certainly wears his uniform. But 
you shall see and judge for yourselves, gentlemen. 
Sergeant Cassidy,” he inquired of that individual, who 
now came to ask if the detachment was to be dismissed, 
“where have you placed the litter?” 

“Under the piazza of the guard-room sir,” answered 
the sergeant. These words had scarcely been uttered 
when a general and hasty movement of the officers, 
anxious to satisfy themselves by personal observation 
it was not indeed De Haldimar who had fallen, took 
place in the direction alluded to, and in the next moment 
they were at the side of the litter. 

A blanket had been thrown upon the corpse to con- 
ceal the loathsome disfigurement of the face, over which 
masses of thick coagulated blood were laid in patches 
and streaks that set all recognition at defiance. The 
formation of the head alone, which was round and 
short, denoted it to be not De Haldimar’s. Nota feature 
was left undefiled ; and even the eyes were so covered it 
was impossible to say whether their lids were closed or 
open. More than one officer’s cheek paled with the 
sickness that rose to his heart as he gazed on the hid- 
eous spectacle; yet as the curiosity of all was strongly 
excited to know who the murdered man really was who 
had been so unaccountably inducted in the uniform of 
their lost companion, they were resolved to satisfy 
themselves without further delay. A basin of warm 
water and a sponge were procured from the guard- 
room of Ensign Fortescue, who now joined them, and 
with these Captain Blessington proceeded to remove 
the disguise. 

In the course of this lavation it was discovered the 
extraordinary flow of blood and brains had been pro- 
duced by the infliction of a deep wound on the back of 
the head by the sharp and ponderous tomahawk of an 
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Indian. It was the only blow that had been given; and 
the circumstance of the deceased having been found 
lying on his face accounted for the quantity of gore 
that, trickling downwards, had so completely disguised 
every feature. As the coat of thick encrusted matter 
gave way beneath the frequent application of the 
moistening sponge, the pallid hue of the countenance 
denoted the murdered man to be a white. All doubt, 
however, was soon at anend. The ammunition shoes, 
the gray trousers, the coarse linen, and the stiff leath- 
ern stock encircling the neck, attested the sufferer to 
be a soldier of the garrison; but it was not until the face 
had been completely denuded of its unsightly covering, 
and every feature fully exposed, that that soldier was 
at length recognized to be Harry Donellan, the trusty 
and attached servant of Captain De Haldimar. 

While yet the officers stood apart, gazing at the 
corpse, and forming a variety of conjectures, as vague 
as they were unsatisfactory, in regard to their new 
mystery, Sir Everard Valletort, pale and breathless 
with the speed he had used, suddenly appeared among 
them. 

“ God of heaven! can it be true—and is it really not 
De Haldimar whom I have shot?” wildly asked the 
agitated young man. “Who is this, Erskine?” he con- 
tinued glancing at the litter. “Explain, for pity sake, 
and quickly.” : 

“Compose yourself, my dear Valletort,” replied the 
officer addressed. “You see this is not De Haldimar, 
but his servant Donellan. Neither has the latter met 
his death from your rifle; there is no mark of a bullet 
about him. It was an Indian tomahawk that did the 
business; and I will stake my head against a hickory 
nut the blow came from the same rascal at whom you 
fired, and who gave back the shot and the scalp halloo.” 

This opinion was unanimously expressed by the 
remainder of the officers. Sir Everard was almost as 
much overpowered with his joy as he had previously 
been overwhelmed by his despair, and he grasped and 
shook the hand of Captain Erskine, who had thus been 
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the means of relieving his conscience, with an energy 
of gratitude and feeling that almost drew tears from 
the eyes of that blunt but gallant officer. 

“Thank God! thank God!” he fervently exclaimed, 
“T have not then even the death of poor Donellan to 
answer for”; and hastening from the guard-room, he 
pursued his course hurriedly and delightedly to the 
barrack room of his friend. 


CHAPTER V. 


HE hour fixed for the trial of the 
prisoner Halloway had now arrived, 
and the officers composing the court 
were all in the mess-room of the 
garrison, surrounding a long green 
table covered with green cloth, over 
which were distributed pens, ink and 
paper for taking minutes of the 

: evidence, and such notes of the pro- 

sore ceedings as the several members 

i Pues might deem necessary in the course 
of the trial. Captain Blessington presided, and next 
him, on either hand, were the first in seniority, the two 
junior occupying the lowest places. The demeanor of 
the several officers, serious and befitting the duty they 
were met to perform, was rendered more especially 
solemn from the presence of the governor, who, sit- 
ting a little to the right of the president, and without 
the circle, remained covered, with his arms folded 
across his chest. Ata signal given by the president to 
the orderly in waiting, that individual disappeared 
from the room, and soon afterwards Frank Halloway, 
strongly ironed, as on the preceding night, was 
ushered in by several files of the guard, under Ensign 
Fortescue himself. 

The prisoner having been stationed a few paces on 
the left of the president, that officer stood up to admin- 
ister the customary oath. His example was followed 
by the rest of the court, who now rose, and extending 
each his right hand upon the prayer-book, repeated, 
after the president, the form of words prescribed by 
military law. They then, after successively touching 
the sacred volume with their lips, once more resumed 
their seats at the table. 

The prosecutor was the adjutant, Lawson, who now 
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- handed over to the president a paper, from which the 
latter officer read, in a clear and distinct voice, the 
following charges, viz.: 


“Ist. For having on the night of —th September, 
1763, while on duty at the gate of the Fortress of 
Detroit, either admitted a stranger into the garrison 
himself, or suffered him to obtain admission, without 
giving the alarm, or using the means necessary to en- 
sure his apprehension, such conduct being treasonable, 
and in breach of the articles of war. 


“2nd. For having been accessory to the abduction of 
Captain Frederick De Haldimar and Private Harry 
Donellan, the disappearance of whom from the gar- 
rison can only be attributed to a secret understanding 
existing between the prisoner and the enemy without 
the walls, such conduct being treasonable, and in 
breach of the articles of war.” 


“Private Frank Halloway,” continued Captain Bless- 
ington, after having read these two short but important 
charges, “you have heard what has been preferred 
against you; what say you, therefore? Are you guilty, 
or not guilty?” ; 

“Not guilty,” firmly and somewhat exultingly replied 
the prisoner, laying his hand at the same time on his 
swelling heart. 


“Stay, sir,” sternly observed the governor, address- 
ing the president; “you have not read all the charges.” 

Captain Blessington took up the paper from the 
table, on which he had carelessly thrown it, after read- 
ing the accusations above detailed, and perceived for 
the first time that a portion had been doubled back. 
His eye now glanced over a third charge, which had 
previously escaped his attention. 

“Prisoner,” he pursued, after the lapse of a minute, 
“there is a third charge against you, viz., for having, on 
the night of the —th Sept., 1763, suffered Captain De 
Haldimar to unclose the gate of the fortress, and 
accompanied by his servant, Private Harry Donellan, 
to pass your post without the sanction of the governor, 
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such conduct in direct violation of a standing order of 
the garrison and punishable with death.” 

The prisoner started. “What!” he exclaimed, his 
cheek paling for the first time with momentary appre- 
hension; “is this voluntary confession of my own to be 
turned into a charge that threatens my life? Colonel 
De Haldimar, is the explanation which I gave you only 
this very hour and in private to be made the public 
instrument of my condemnation? Am I to die because 
I had not firmness to resist the prayer of my captain 
and of your son, Colonel De Haldimar ?”’ 

The president looked towards the governor, but a 
significant motion of the head was the only reply; he 
proceeded— 

“Prisoner Halloway, what plead you to this charge? 
Guilty, or not guilty?” 

“T see plainly,” said Halloway, after the pause of a 
minute, during which he appeared to be summoning all 
his energies to his aid; “I see plainly that it is useless 
to strive against my fate. Captain De Haldimar is not 
here, and I must die. Still I] shall not have the disgrace 
of dying as a traitor, though I own I have violated the 
orders of the garrison.” 

“Prisoner,” interrupted Captain Blessington, “what- 
ever you may have to urge, you had better reserve for 
your defence. Meanwhile, what answer do you make 
to the last charge preferred? Are you guilty, or not 
guilty ?” 

“Guilty,” said Halloway, in a tone of mingled pride 
and sorrow, “guilty of having listened to the earnest 
prayer of my captain and suffered him, in violation of 
my orders, to pass my post. Of the other charges I 
am innocent.” 

The court listened with the most profound attention 
and interest to the words of the prisoner, and they 
glanced at each other in a manner that marked their 
sense of the truth they attached to his declaration. 

“Halloway, prisoner,” resumed Captain Blessington, 
mildly, yet impressively ; “recollect the severe penalty 
which the third charge, no less than the others, entails, 
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and recall your admission. Be advised by me,” he pur- 
sued, observing his hesitation. “Withdraw your plea, 
then, and substitute that of ‘Not guilty’ to the whole.” 

“Captain Blessington,” returned the prisoner, with 
deep emotion, “I feel all the kindness of your motive; 
and if anything can console me in my present situation, 
it is the circumstance of having presiding at my trial an 
officer so universally beloved by the whole corps. 
Still,” and again his voice acquired its wonted firmness, 
and his cheek glowed with honest pride, “still I scorn 
to retract my words. Of the two first charges I am 
as innocent as the babe unborn. To the last I plead 
guilty; and vain would it be to say otherwise, since 
the gate was found open while I was on duty, and I 
know the penalty attached to the disobedience of 
orders.” 

After some further but ineffectual remonstrances on 
the part of the president, the pleas of the prisoner were 
recorded, and the examination commenced. Governor 
De Haldimar was the first witness. 

That officer, having been sworn, stated that on the 
preceding night he had been intruded upon in his apart- 
ment by a stranger, who could have obtained admission 
only through the gate of the fortress, by which also he 
must have made good his escape. That it was evident 
the prisoner had been in correspondence with their 
enemies; since, on proceeding to examine the gate, it 
had been found unlocked, while the confusion mani- 
fested by him on being accused satisfied all who were 
present of the enormity of his guilt. Search had been 
made everywhere for the keys, but without success. 

The second charge was supported by presumptive 
evidence alone; for although the governor swore to 
the disappearance of his son and the murder of his 
servant, and dwelt emphatically on the fact of their 
having been forcibly carried off with the connivance of 
the prisoner, still there was no other proof of this than 
the deductions drawn from the circumstances already 
detailed. To meet this difficulty, however, the third 
charge had been framed. 
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In proof of this the governor stated that the prisoner, 
on being interrogated by him immediately subsequent 
to his being relieved from his post, had evinced such 
confusion and hesitation as to leave no doubt whatever 
of his guilt; that, influenced by the half promise of 
communication, which the court had heard as well as 
himself, he had suffered the trial of the prisoner to be 
delayed until the present hour, strongly hoping he 
might then be induced to reveal the share he had borne 
in these unworthy and treasonable practices; that, 
with a view to obtain this disclosure, so essential 
to the safety of the garrison, he had, conjointly with 
Major Blackwater, visited the cell of the prisoner, to 
whom he related the fact of the murder of Donellan in 
the disguise of his master’s uniform, conjuring him, 
at the same time, if he regarded his own life, and the 
safety of those who were most dear to him, to give a 
clue to the solution of this mysterious circumstance, 
and disclose the nature and extent of his connection 
with the enemy without; that the prisoner, however, 
resolutely denied, as before, the guilt imputed to him, 
but having had time to concoct a plausible story, stated 
(doubtless with a view to shield himself from the 
severe punishment he well knew to be attached to his 
offence), that Captain De Haldimar himself had 
removed the keys from the guard-room, opened the 
gate of the fortress, and accompanied by his servant, 
dressed in a colored coat, had sallied forth upon the 
common. “And this,” emphatically pursued the gov- 
ernor, “the prisoner admits. he permitted, although well 
aware that, by an order of long standing for the sec- 
urity.of the garrison, such a flagrant dereliction of his 
duty subjected him to the punishment of death.” 

Major Blackwater was the next witness examined. 
His testimony went to prove the fact of the gate having 
been found open, and the confusion manifested by the 
prisoner. It also substantiated that part of the gov- 
ernor’s evidence on the third charge, which related to 
the confession recently made by Halloway, on which 
that charge had been framed. 
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The sergeant of the guard and the governor’s orderly 
having severally corroborated the first portions of 
Major Blackwater’s evidence, the examination on the 
part of the prosecution terminated; when the president 
called on the prisoner Halloway for his defence. The 
latter, in a clear, firm, and collected tone, and in terms 
that surprised his auditory, thus addressed the court: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Although standing 
before you in the capacity of a private soldier, and oh! 
bitter and humilating reflection, in that most wretched 
and disgraceful of all situations, a suspected traitor, I 
am not indeed what I seem to be. It is not for me 
here to enter into the history of my past life; neither 
will I tarnish the hitherto unsullied reputation of my 
family by disclosing my true name. Suffice it to 
observe, I am a gentleman by birth; and although of 
late years I have known all the hardships and priv- 
ations attendant on my fallen fortunes, I was once 
used to bask in the luxuries of affluence and to look 
upon those who now preside in judgment over me as 
my equals. A marriage of affection—a marriage with 
one who had nothing but her own virtues and her own 
beauty to recommend her—drew upon me the dis- 
pleasure of my family, and the little I possessed, 
independently of the pleasure of my relations, was 
soon dissipated. My proud soul scorned all thought 
of supplication to those who had originally spurned my 
wife from their presence; and yet my heart bled for 
the privations of her who, alike respectable in family, 
was both from sex and the natural delicacy of her 
frame so far less constituted to bear up against the 
frowns of adversity than myself. Our extremity had 
now become great—too great for human endurance; 
when, through the medium of the public prints, I 
became acquainted with the glorious action that had 
been fought in this country by the army under Gen- 
eral Wolfe. A new light burst suddenly upon my mind 
and visions of after prosperity constantly presented 
themselves to my view. The field of honor was open 
before me, and there was a probability I might, by 
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good conduct, so far merit the approbation of my 
superiors as to obtain, in course of time, that rank 
among them to which by birth and education I was so 
justly entitled to aspire. Without waiting to consult 
my Ellen, whose opposition I feared to encounter until 
opposition would be fruitless, I hastened to Lieutenant 
Walgrave, the recruiting officer of the regiment— 
tendered my services—was accepted and approved— 
received the bounty money—and became definitely a 
soldier, under the assumed name of Frank Halloway. 

“It would be tedious and impertinent, gentlemen,” 
resumed the prisoner, after a short pause, “to dwell on 
the humiliation of spirit to which both my wife and 
myself were subjected at our first introduction to our 
new associates, who, although invariably kind to us, 
were nevertheless ill suited, both by education and 
habit, to awaken anything like congeniality of feeling 
or similarity of pursuit. Still we endeavored, as much 
as possible, to lessen the distance that existed between 
us; and from the first moment of our joining the regi- 
ment, determined to adopt the phraseology and man- 
ners of those with whom an adverse destiny had so 
singularly connected us. In this we succeeded; for no 
one, up to the present moment, has imagined either my 
wife or myself to be other than the simple unpretend- 
ing Frank and Ellen Halloway. 

“On joining the regiment in this country,” pursued 
the prisoner, after another pause, marked by much 
emotion, “I had the good fortune to be appointed to the 
Grenadier Company. Gentlemen, you all know the 
amiable qualities of Captain De Haldimar. But 
although, unlike yourselves, I have learnt to admire 
that officer only at a distance, my devotion to his inter- 
ests has been proportioned to the kindness with which 
I have ever been treated by him; and may I not add, 
after this avowal of my former condition, my most 
fervent desire has all along been to seize the first 
favorable opportunity of performing some action that 
would eventually elevate me to a position in which I 
might, without blushing for the absence of the ennobl- 
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ing qualities of birth and condition, avow myself his 
friend, and solicit that distinction from my equal which 
was partially extended to me by my superior? The 
opportunity I sought was not long wanting. At the 
memorable affair with the French General, Levi, at 
Quebec, in which our regiment bore so conspicuous a 
part, I had the good fortune to save the life of my 
captain. A band of Indians, as you all, gentlemen, must 
recollect, had approached our right flank unperceived, 
and while busily engaged with the French in front, we 
were compelled to divide our fire between them and our 
new and fierce assailants. The leader of that band was 
a French officer, who seemed particularly to direct his 
attempts against the life of Captain De Haldimar. He 
was a man of powerful proportions and gigantic 
statue—” 

“Hold!” said the governor, starting suddenly from 
the seat in which he had listened, with evident impat- 
ience, to this long outline of the prisoner’s history. 
“Gentlemen,” addressing the court, “that is the very 
stranger who was in my apartment last night—the 
being with whom the prisoner is evidently in treach- 
erous correspondence, and all this absurd tale is but a 
blind to deceive your judgment and mitigate his own 
punishment. Who is there to prove the man he has 
just described was the same who aimed at Captain De 
Haldimar’s life at Quebec?” 

A flush of deep indignation overspread the features 
of the prisoner, whose high spirit, now he had avowed 
his true origin, could ill brook the affront thus put upon 
his veracity. 

“Colonel De Haldimar!” he proudly replied, while his 
chains clanked with the energy and force with which he 
drew up his person into an attitude of striking dignity ; 
“for once I sink the private soldier and address you in 
the character of the gentleman and your equal. I have 
a soul, sir, notwithstanding my fallen fortunes, as 
keenly alive to honor as your own; and not even to save 
my wretched life would I be guilty of the baseness you 
now attribute to me. You have asked,” he pursued, in 
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a more solemn tone, “what proof I have to show this 
individual to be the same who attempted the life of 
Captain De Haldimar. To Captain De Haldimar him- 
self, should Providence have spared his days, I shall 
leave the melancholy task of bearing witness to all I 
here advance when I shall be no more. Nay, sir,” and 
his look partook at once of mingled scorn and des- 
pondency, “well do I know the fate that awaits me; for 
in these proceedings—in that third charge—I plainly 
read my death warrant. But what, save my poor and 
wretched wife, have I to regret? Colonel De Haldi- 
mar,” he continued, with a vehemence meant to check 
the growing weakness which the thought of his unfort- 
unate companion called up to his heart, “I saved the life 
of your son, even by your own admission, no matter 
whose the arm that threatened his existence; and in 
every other action in which I have been engaged hon- 
orable mention has ever been made of my conduct. 
Now, sir, I ask what has been my reward? So far 
from attending to the repeated recommendations of 
my captain for promotion, even in a subordinate rank, 
have you once deemed it necessary to acknowledge my 
services by even a recognition of them in any way 
whatever?” 

“Mr. President, Captain Blessington,” interrupted 
the governor haughtily, “are we met here to listen to 
such language from a private soldier? You will do 
well, sir, to exercise your prerogative and stay such 
impertinent matter, which can have no reference what- 
ever to the defence of the prisoner.” 

“Prisoner,” resumed the president, who as well as the 
other members of the court had listened with the most 
profound and absorbing interest to the singular dis- 
closure of him whom they still only knew as Frank 
Halloway, “this language cannot be permitted; you 
must confine yourself to your defence.” 

“Pardon me, gentlemen,” returned Halloway, in his 
usual firm but respectful tone of voice; “pardon me if, 
standing on the brink of the grave as I do, I have so far 
forgotten the rules of military discipline as to sink for 
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a moment the soldier in the gentleman; but to be 
taxed with an unworthy fabrication, and to be treated 
with contumely when avowing the secret of my con- 
dition, was more than human pride and human feeling 
could tolerate.” 

“Confine yourself, prisoner, to your defence,” again 
remarked Captain Blessington, perceiving the restless- 
ness with which the governor listened to these bold 
and additional observations of Halloway. 

Again the governor interposed: “What possible con- 
nection can there be between this man’s life and the 
crime with which he stands charged? Captain Bless- 
ington, this is trifling with the court, who are assembled 
to try the prisoner for his treason, and not to waste 
their time in listening to a history utterly foreign to 
the subject.” 

“The history of my past life, Colonel De Haldimar,” 
proudly returned the prisoner,” although tedious and 
uninteresting to you, is of the utmost importance to 
myself; for on that do I ground the most essential part 
of my defence. There is nothing but circumstantial 
evidence against me on the two first charges; and as 
those alone can reflect dishonor on my memory, it is for 
the wisdom of this court to determine whether that 
evidence is to be credited in opposition to the solemn 
declaration of him who, in admitting one charge, 
equally affecting his life with the others, repudiates 
as foul those only which would attaint his honor. 
Gentlemen,” he pursued, addressing the court, “it is 
for you to determine whether my defence is to be 
continued or not; yet, whatever be my fate, I would 
fain remove all injurious impression from the minds 
of my judges; and this can only be done by a simple 
detail of circumstances which may, by the unpre- 
judiced, be as simply believed.” 

Here the prisoner paused ; when, after some low and 
earnest conversation among the members of the court, 
two or three slips of written paper were passed to the 
president. He glanced his eye hurriedly over them, and 
then directed Halloway to proceed with his defence. 
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“I have stated,” pursued the interesting soldier, “that 
the officer who led the band of Indians was a man of 
gigantic stature and of apparently great strength. My 
attention was particularly directed to him from this 
circumstance, and as I was on the extreme flank of the 
Grenadiers, and close to Captain De Haldimar, I had 
every opportunity of observing his movements prin- 
cipally pointed at that officer. He first discharged a 
carbine, the ball of which killed a man of the company 
at his (Captain De Haldimar’s) side; and then, with 
evident rage at having been defeated in his aim, he took 
a pistol from his belt, and advancing with rapid strides 
to within a few paces of his intended victim, pre- 
sented it in the most deliberate manner. At that 
moment, gentlemen (and it was but the work of a 
moment), a thousand confused and almost inexplicable 
feelings rose to my heart. The occasion I had long 
sought was at length within my reach; but even the 
personal considerations which had hitherto influenced 
my mind were sunk in the anxious desire I entertained 
to preserve the life of an officer so universally beloved 
and so every way worthy of the sacrifice. While yet 
the pistol remained levelled I sprang before Captain 
De Haldimar, received the ball in my breast, and had 
just strength sufficient to fire my musket at the form- 
idable enemy when I sank senseless to the earth. 

“Tt will not be difficult for you, gentlemen, who have 
feeling minds, to understand the pleasurable pride 
with which, on being conveyed to Captain De Haldi- 
mar’s own apartments in Quebec, I found myself almost 
overwhelmed by the touching marks of gratitude 
showered on me by his relatives. Miss Clara De Haldi- 
mar, in particular, like a ministering angel, visited my 
couch of suffering almost every hour, and always pro- 
vided with some little delicacy, suitable to my con- 
dition, of which I had long since tutored myself to 
forget even to use. But what principally afforded me 
pleasure was to remark the consolations which she 
tendered to my poor drooping Ellen, who, already 
more than half subdued by the melancholy change in 
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our condition in life, frequently spent hours together » 
in silent grief at the side of my couch, and watching 
every change in my countenance with all the intense 
anxiety of one who feels the last stay on earth is 
about to be severed for ever. Ah! how I then longed to 
disclose to this kind and compassionating being the true 
position of her on whom she lavished her attention, and 
to make her known not as the inferior honored by her 
notice, but as the equal alike worthy of her friendship 
and deserving of her esteem; but the wide, wide bar- 
rier that divided the wife of the private soldier from 
the daughter and sister of the commissioned officer 
sealed my lips, and our true condition continued 
unrevealed. 

“Gentlemen,” resumed Halloway, after a short pause, 
“if I dwell on these circumstances, it is with a view to 
show how vile are the charges preferred against me. Is 
it likely, with all the incentives to good conduct I have 
named, I should have proved a traitor to my country? 
And, even if so, what to gain, I would ask; and by what 
means was a correspondence with the enemy to be 
maintained by one in my humble station? As for the 
second charge, how infamous, how injurious is it to my 
reputation, how unworthy to be entertained! From 
the moment of my recovery from that severe wound, 
every mark of favor that could be bestowed on persons 
in our situation had been extended to my wife and 
myself by the family of Colonel De Haldimar ; and my 
captain, knowing me merely as the simple and low born 
Frank Halloway, although still the preserver of his 
life, has been unceasing in his exertions to obtain such 
promotion as he thought my conduct generally inde- 
pendently of my devotedness to his person, might 
claim. How these applications were met, gentlemen, 
I have already stated; but notwithstanding Colonel De 
Haldimar has never deemed me worthy of the pro- 
motion solicited, that circumstance could in no way 
weaken my regard and attachment for him who had 
so often demanded it. How then, in the name of 
heaven, can a charge so improbable, so extravagant, 
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as that of having been instrumental in the abduction of 
Captain De Haldimar be entertained? and who is there 
among you, gentlemen, who will for one moment 
believe I could harbor a thought so absurd as that of 
lending myself to the destruction of one for whom I 
once cheerfully offered up the sacrifice of my blood? 
And now,” pursued the prisoner, after another short 
pause, “I come to the third charge—that charge which 
most affects my life but impugns neither my honor 
nor my fidelity. That God before whom I know I shall 
shortly appear can attest the sincerity of my statement, 
and before Him do I now solemnly declare what 1 am 
about to relate is true. 

“Soon after the commencement of my watch last 
night I heard a voice distinctly on the outside of the 
rampart, near my post, calling in a low and subdued 
tone on the name of Captain De Haldimar. The 
accents, hastily and anxiously uttered, were apparently 
those of a female. For a moment I continued irre- 
solute how to act, and hesitated whether or not I 
should alarm the garrison; but, at length, presuming 
it was some young female of the village with whom 
my captain was acquainted, it occurred to me the most 
prudent course would be to apprise that officer himself. 
While I yet hesitated whether to leave my post for a 
moment for the purpose, a man crossed the parade a 
few yards in my front; it was Captain De Haldimar’s 
servant, Donellan, then in the act of carrying some 
things from his master’s apartment to the guard-room. 
I called to him to say the sentinel at the gate wished to 
see the captain of the guard immediately. In the course 
of a few minutes he came up to my post, when I told 
him what I had heard. At that moment the voice again 
repeated his name, when he abruptly left me and turned 
to the left of the gate, evidently on his way to the 
rampart. Soon afterwards I heard Captain De Haldi- 
mar, immediately above me, sharply calling out ‘Hist, 
hist!’ as if the person on the outside, despairing of 
success, was in the act of retreating. A moment or 
two of silence succeeded, when a low conversation 
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ensued between the parties. The distance was so great 
I could only distinguish inarticulate sounds; yet it 
seemed to me as if they spoke not in English, but in the 
language of the Ottawa Indians, a tongue with which, 
as you are well aware, gentlemen, Captain De Haldi- 
mar is familiar. This had continued about ten minutes 
when I again heard footsteps hastily descending the 
rampart and moving in the direction of the guard- 
house. Soon afterwards Captain De Haldimar reap- 
peared at my post, accompanied by his servant, 
Donellan; the former had the keys of the gate in his 
hand, and he told me that he must pass to the skirt of 
the forest on some business of the last importance to 
the safety of the garrison. 

“At first I peremptorily refused, stating the severe 
penalty attached to the infringement of an order the 
observation of which had so especially been insisted 
upon by the governor, whose permission, however, I 
ventured respectfully to urge, might without difficulty 
be obtained if the business was really of the import- 
ance he described it. Captain De Haldimar, however, 
declared he well knew the governor would not accord 
that permission, unless he was positively acquainted 
with the nature and extent of the danger to be appre- 
hended; and of these, he said, he was not himself suff- 
ciently aware. All argument of this nature proving 
ineffectual, he attempted to enforce his authority, not 
only in his capacity of officer of the guard, but also as 
my captain, ordering me, on pain of confinement, not 
to interfere with or attempt to impede his departure. 
This, however, produced no better result; for I knew 
that, in this instance, I was amenable to the order of 
the governor alone, and I again firmly refused to violate 
my duty. 

“Finding himself thwarted in his attempt to enforce 
my obedience, Captain De Haldimar, who seemed much 
agitated and annoyed by what he termed my obstinacy, 
now descended to entreaty; and in the name of that 
life which I had preserved to him and of that deep 
gratitude which he had ever since borne to me, con- 
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jured me not to prevent his departure. 

“ “Halloway,’ he urged, ‘your life, my life, my father’s 
life, the life of my sister Clara, perhaps, who nursed 
you in illness, and who has ever treated your wife with 
attention and kindness—all these depend upon your 
compliance with my request. Hear me,’ he pursued, 
following up the impression which he clearly per- 
ceived he had produced in me by this singular and 
touching language, ‘I promise to be back within the 
hour; there is no danger attending my departure, and 
here will I be before you are relieved from your post; 
no one can know I have been absent, and your secret 
will remain with Donellan and myself. Do you think,’ 
he concluded, ‘I would encourage a soldier of my regi- 
ment to disobey a standing order of the garrison, unless 
there was some very extraordinary reason for my so 
doing? But there is no time to be lost in parley. 
Halloway! I entreat you to offer no further opposition 
to my departure. I pledge myself to be back before 
you are relieved.’ 

“Gentlemen,” impressively continued the prisoner, 
after a pause, during which every member of the court 
seemed to breathe for the first time, so deeply had the 
attention of all been riveted by the latter part of this 
singular declaration, “how, under these circumstances, 
could I be expected to act? Assured by Captain De 
Haldimar in the most solemn manner that the exist- 
ence of those most dear to his heart hung on my com- 
pliance with his request, how could I refuse to him, 
whose life I had saved, and whose character I so much 
esteemed, a boon so earnestly—nay, so imploringly— 
solicited? I acceded to his prayer, intimating at the 
same time, if he returned not before another sentinel 
should relieve me, the discovery of my breach of duty 
must be made and my punishment inevitable. His last 
words, however, were to assure me he should return at 
the hour he had named, and when I closed the gate 
upon him it was under the firm impression his absence 
would only prove of the temporary nature he had 
stated. 
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“Gentlemen,” abruptly concluded Halloway, “I have 
nothing further to add; if I have failed in my duty as a 
soldier, I have, at least, fulfilled that of a man; and 
although the violation of the first entails upon me the 
punishment of death, the motives which impelled me 
to that violation will not, I trust, be utterly lost sight 
of by those by whom my punishment is to be awarded.” 

The candid, fearless and manly tone in which Hallo- 
way had delivered this long and singular statement, 
however little the governor appeared to be affected by 
it, evidently made a deep impression on the court, who 
had listened with undiverted attention to the close. 
Some conversation again ensued in a low tone among 
several members, when two slips of written paper were 
passed up, as before, to the president. These excited 
the following interrogatories: 

“You have stated, prisoner, that Captain De Haldi- 
mar left the fort accompanied by his servant, Donellan. 
How were they respectively dressed?” 

“Captain De Haldimar in his uniform; Donellan, as 
far as I could observe, in his regimental clothing also, 
with this difference, that he wore his servant’s round 
glazed hat and his gray great-coat.” 

“How, then, do you account for the extraordinary 
circumstance of Donellan having been found murdered 
in his master’s clothes? Was any allusion made to a 
change of dress before they left the fort?” 

“Not the slightest,” returned the prisoner; “nor can 
I in any way account for this mysterious fact. When 
they quitted the garrison each wore the dress I have 
described.” 

“In what manner did Captain De Haldimar and Don- 
ellan effect their passage across the ditch?” continued 
the president, after glancing at the second slip of paper. 

“The drawbridge was evidently not lowered and 
there were no other means at hand to enable him to 
effect his object with promptitude. How do you explain 
this, prisoner?” 

When this question was put the whole body of 
officers, and the governor especially, turned their eyes 
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simultaneously on Halloway, for on his hesitation or 
promptness in replying seemed to attach much of the 
credit they were disposed to accord his statement. 
Halloway observed it and colored. His reply, however, 
was free, unfaltering and unstudied. 

“A rope with which Donellan had provided himself 
was secured to one of the iron hooks that support the 
pulleys immediately above the gate. With this they 
swung themselves in succession to the opposite bank.” 

The members of the court looked at each other, 
apparently glad that an answer so confirmatory of the 
truth of the prisoner’s statement had been thus readily 
given. 

“Were they to have returned in the same manner ?” 
pursued the president, framing his interrogatory from 
the contents of another slip of paper, which, at the 
suggestion of the governor, had been passed to him by 
the prosecutor, Mr. Lawson. 

“They were,” firmly replied the prisoner. “At least, 
I presumed they were, for I believe in the hurry of 
Captain De Haldimar’s departure he never once made 
any direct allusion to the manner of his return; nor did 
it occur to me until this moment how they were to 
regain possession of the rope without assistance from 
within.” | 

“Of course,” observed Colonel De Haldimar, address- 
ing the president, “the rope still remains. Mr. Lawson, 
examine the gate, and report accordingly.” 

The adjutant hastened to acquit himself of this 
laconic order, and soon afterwards returned, stating not 
only that there was no rope, but that the hook alluded 
to had disappeared altogether. 

For a moment the cheek of the prisoner paled; but it 
was evidently less from any fear connected with his 
individual existence than from the shame he felt at 
having been detected in a supposed falsehood. He, 
however, speedily recovered his self-possession, and 
exhibited the same character of unconcern by which 
his general bearing throughout the trial had been 
distinguished. 
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On this announcement of the adjutant the governor 
betrayed a movement of impatience that was meant to 
convey his utter disbelief of the whole of the prison- 
er’s statement, and his look seemed to express to the 
court it should also arrive, without hesitation, at the 
same conclusion. Even all authoritative as he was, 
however, he felt that military etiquette and strict dis- 
cipline prevented his interfering further in this 
advanced state of the proceedings. 

“Prisoner,” again remarked Captain Blessington, 
“your statement in regard to the means employed by 
Captain De Haldimar in effecting his departure is, as 
you must admit, unsupported by appearances. How 
happens it the rope is not longer where you say it was 
placed? No one could have removed it but yourself. 
Have you done so? and if so, can you produce it, or 
say where it is to be found?” . 

“Captain Blessington,” replied Halloway, proudly, 
yet respectfully, “I have already invoked that great 
Being before whose tribunal I am so shortly to appear 
in testimony of the truth of my assertion; and again, 
in His presence, do I repeat, every word I have uttered 
is true. I did not remove the rope, neither do I know 
what is become of it. I admit its disappearance is 
extraordinary, but a moment’s reflection must satisfy 
the court I would not have devised a tale the falsehood 
of which could at once have been detected on an exam- 
ination such as that which has just been instituted. 
When Mr. Lawson left this room just now, I fully 
expected he would have found the rope lying as it had 
been left. What has become of it, I repeat, I know not; 
but in the manner I have stated did Captain De Haldi- 
mar and Donellan cross the ditch. I have nothing fur- 
ther to add,” he concluded, once more drawing up his 
fine tall person, the native elegance of which could not 
be wholly disguised even in the dress of a private 
soldier; “nothing further to disclose. Yet do I repel 
with scorn the injurious insinuation against my fidelity 
suggested in these doubts. I am prepared to meet my 
death as best may become a soldier, and let me add, as 
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best may become a proud and well-born gentleman; but 
humanity and common justice should at least be 
accorded to my memory. I am an unfortunate man, 
but no traitor.” 

The members were visibly impressed by the last 
sentence of the prisoner. No further question, however, 
was asked, and he was again removed by the escort, 
who had been wondering spectators of the scene, to 
the cell he had so recently occupied. The room was 
then cleared of the witnesses and strangers, the latter 
comprising nearly the whole of the officers off duty, 
when the court proceeded to deliberate on the evidence 
and pass sentence on the accused. 


CHAP PER OVE 


LTHOUGH the young and sensitive 
De Haldimar had found physical 
relief in the summary means 
resorted to by the surgeon, the 
moral wound at his heart not only 
remained unsoothed, but was ren- 
dered more acutely painful by the 
wretched reflections which, now 
that he had full leisure to review 
the past and anticipate the future in 
all the gloom attached to both, so 
violently assailed him. From the 
moment when his brother’s strange 

and mysterious disappearance had been communicated 

by the adjutant in the manner we have already seen, 
his spirits had been deeply and fearfully depressed. 

Still he had every reason to expect, from the well- 

known character of Halloway, the strong hope expres- 

sed by the latter might be realized; and that at the 
hour appointed for trial his brother would be present 
to explain the cause of his mysterious absence, justify 
the conduct of his subordinate, and exonerate him from 
the treachery with which he now stood charged. Yet, 
powerful as this hope was, it was unavoidably qualified 
by dispiriting doubt; for a nature affectionate and 
bland as that of Charles De Haldimar could not but 
harbor distrust while a shadow of uncertainty in regard 
to the fate of a brother so tenderly loved remained. He 
had forced himself to believe as much as possible what 
he wished, and the effort had, to a certain extent, 
succeeded; but there had been something so solemn 
and so impressive in the scene that had passed when 
the prisoner was first brought up for trial, something 
73 
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so fearfully prophetic in the wild language of his 
unhappy wife, he had found it impossible to resist the 
influence of the almost superstitious awe they had 
awakened in his heart. 

What the feelings of the young officer were subse- 
quently, when in the person of the murdered man on 
the common, the victim of Sir Everard Valletort’s aim, 
he recognized that brother whose disappearance had 
occasioned him so much inquietude, we shall not 
attempt to describe; their nature is best shown in the 
effect they produced—the almost overwhelming agony 
of body and mind which had borne him, like a stricken 
plant, unresisting to the earth. But now that, in the 
calm and solitude of his chamber, he had leisure to 
review the fearful events conspiring to produce this 
extremity, his anguish of spirit was even deeper than 
when the first rude shock of conviction had flashed 
upon his understanding. A tide of suffering that over- 
powered, without rendering him sensible of its positive 
and abstract character, had in the first instance oppres- 
sed his faculties and obscured his perception; but now, 
slow, sure, stinging, and gradually succeeding each 
other, came every bitter thought and reflection of 
which that tide was composed; and the generous heart 
of Charles De Haldimar was a prey to feelings that 
would have wrung the soul and wounded the sensi- 
bilities of one far less gentle and susceptible than 
himself. 

Between Sir Everard Valletort and Charles De 
Haldimar, who, it has already been remarked, were 
lieutenants in Captain Blessington’s company, a senti- 
ment of friendship had been suffered to spring up 
almost from the moment of Sir Everard’s joining. The 
young men were nearly of the same age; and although 
the one was all gentleness, the other all spirit and 
vivacity, not a shade of disunion had at any period 
intervened to interrupt the almost brotherly attach- 
ment subsisting between them, and each felt the dis- 
position of the other was the one most assimilated to 
his own. In fact, Sir Everard was far from being the 
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ephemeral character he was often willing to appear. 
Under a semblance of affectation, and much assumed 
levity of manner—never, however, personally offensive 
—he concealed a brave, generous, warm and manly 
heart, and talents becoming the rank he held in society, 
such as would not have reflected discredit on one 
numbering twice his years. He had entered the army, 
as most young men of rank usually did at that period, 
rather for the agrémens it held forth than with any 
serious view to advancement init as a profession. Still 
he entertained the praiseworthy desire of being some- 
thing more than what is among military men emphat- 
ically termed “a feather-bed soldier.” Not that we 
mean, however, to assert he was not a feather-bed 
soldier in its more literal sense; in fact, his own obser- 
vations, recorded in the early part of this volume, 
sufficiently prove his predilection for the indulgence of 
pressing his downy couch to what is termed a decent 
hour in the day. 

We need scarcely state, Sir Everard’s theories on 
this important subject were seldom reduced to prac- 
tice; for even long before the Indians had broken out 
into open hostility, when such precautions were ren- 
dered indispensable, Colonel De Haldimar had never 
suffered either officer or man to linger on his pillow 
after the first faint dawn had appeared. This was a 
system to which Sir Everard could never reconcile 
himself. “If the men must be drilled,” he urged, 
“with a view to their health and discipline, why not 
place them under the direction of the adjutant or the 
officer of the day, whoever he might chance to be, and 
not unnecessarily disturb a body of gentlemen from 
their comfortable slumbers at that unconscionable 
hour?” Poor Sir Everard! this was the only griev- 
ance of which he complained, and he complained bit- 
terly. Scarcely a morning passed without his inveigh- 
ing loudly against the barbarity of such a custom; 
threatening at the same time, amid the laughter of his 
companions, to quit the service in disgust at what he 
called so ungentlemanly and gothic a habit; and, but 
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for two motives, there is every probability he would 
have seriously availed himself of the earliest oppor- 
tunity of retiring. The first of these was his growing 
friendship for the amiable and gentle Charles De 
Haldimar; the second, the secret, and scarcely to him- 
self acknowledged, interest which had been created 
in his heart for his sister Clara, whom he only knew 
from the glowing descriptions of his friend, and the 
strong resemblance she was said to bear to him by the 
other officers. 

Clara De Haldimar was the constant theme of her 
younger brother’s praise. Her image was ever upper- 
most in his thoughts, her name ever hovering on his 
lips; and when alone with his friend Valletort it was 
his delight to dwell on the worth and accomplishments 
of his amiable and beloved sister. Then, indeed, would 
his usually calm blue eyes sparkle with the animation 
of his subject, while his coloring cheek marked all the 
warmth and sincerity with whom he bore attestation to 
her gentleness and her goodness. The heart of Charles 
de Haldimar, soldier as he was, was pure, generous 
and unsophisticated as that of the sister whom he so 
constantly eulogized; and, while listening to his 
eloquent praises, Sir Everard learnt to feel an interest 
in a being whom all declared to be a counterpart of 
her brother, as well in personal attraction as in single- 
ness of nature. With all his affected levity, and not- 
withstanding his early initiation into fashionable life 
—the matter-of-fact life which strikes at the existence 
of our earlier and dearer illusions—there was a dash 
of romance in the character of the young baronet 
which tended much to increase the pleasure he always 
took in the warm descriptions of his friend. The very 
circumstance of her being personally unknown to him 
was, with Sir Everard, an additional motive for inter- 
est in Miss De Haldimar. 

Imagination and mystery generally work their way 
together ; and as there was a shade of mystery attached 
to Sir Everard’s very ignorance of the person of one 
whom he admired and esteemed from the report alone, 
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imagination was not slow to improve the opportunity, 
and to endow the object with characteristics which 
perhaps a more intimate knowledge of the party might 
have led him to qualify. In this manner in early youth 
are the silken and willing fetters of the generous and 
enthusiastic forged. We invest some object whose 
praises, whispered secretly in the ear, have glided 
imperceptibly to the heart with all the attributes sup- 
plied by our own vivid and readily according imagin- 
ations; and so accustomed do we become to linger on 
the picture, we adore the semblance with an ardor 
which the original often fails to excite. 

We do not say Clara De Haldimar would have fallen 
short of the high esteem formed of her worth by the 
friend of her brother; neither is it to be understood Sir 
Everard suffered this fair vision of his fancy to lead 
him into the wild and labyrinthian paths of boyish 
romance. 

Whatever were the impressions of the young baro- 
net, and however he might have been inclined to suffer 
the fair image of the gentle Clara, such as he was per- 
haps wont to paint it, to exercise its spell upon his 
fancy, certain it is he never expressed to her brother 
more than that esteem and interest which it was 
but natural he should accord to the sister of his friend. 
Neither had Charles De Haldimar, even amid all his 
warmth of commendation, ever made the slightest 
allusion to his sister that could be construed into a 
desire she should awaken any unusual or extraordinary 
sentiment of preference. Much and fervently as he 
desired such an event, there was an innate sense of 
decorum, and it may be secret pride, that caused him 
to abstain from any observation having the remotest 
tendency to compromise the spotless delicacy of his 
adored sister; and such he would have considered any 
expression of his own hopes and wishes, where no 
declaration of preference had been previously made. 
There was another motive for this reserve on the part 
of the young officer. The baronet was an only child, 
and would, on attaining majority, of which he wanted 
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only a few months, become the possessor of a large 
fortune. His sister Clara, on the contrary, had little 
beyond her own fair fame and the beauty transmitted 
to her by the mother she had lost. Colonel De Haldi- 
mar was a younger son, and had made his way through 
life with his sword and an unblemished reputation alone 
—advantages he had shared with his children, for the 
two eldest of whom his interest and long services had 
procured commissions in his own regiment. 

But even while Charles De Haldimar abstained from 
all expression of his hopes, he had fully made up his 
mind that Sir Everard and his sister were so formed 
for each other it was next to an impossibility they could 
meet without loving. In one of his letters to the latter 
he had alluded to his friend in terms of so high and 
earnest panegyric that Clara had acknowledged, in 
reply, she was prepared to find in the young baronet one 
whom she should regard with partiality, if it were only 
on account of the friendship subsisting between him 
and her brother. This admission, however, was com- 
municated in confidence, and the young officer had 
religiously preserved his sister’s secret. 

These and fifty other recollections now crowded on 
the mind of the sufferer only to render the intensity of 
his anguish more complete; among the bitterest of 
which was the certainty that the mysterious events of 
the past night had raised up an insuperable barrier to 
this union; for how could Clara De Haldimar become 
the wife of him whose hands were, however innocently, 
stained with the life-blood of her brother! To dwell 
on this, and the loss of that brother, was little short 
of madness, and yet De Haldimar could think of nothing 
else; nor for a period could the loud booming of the 
cannon from the ramparts, every report of which shook 
his chamber to its very foundations, call off his atten- 
tion from a subject which, while it pained, engrossed 
every faculty and absorbed every thought. At length, 
towards the close, he called faintly to the old and faith- 
ful soldier, who at the foot of the bed stood watching 
every change of his master’s countenance, to know the 
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cause of the cannonade. On being informed the bat- 
teries in the rear were covering the retreat of Captain 
Erskine, who in his attempt to obtain the body had 
been surprised by the Indians, a new direction was 
temporarily given to his thoughts, and he now mani- 
fested the utmost impatience to know the result. 


In a few minutes Morrison, who in defiance of the 
surgeon’s strict order not an any account to quit the 
room, had flown to obtain some intelligence which he 
trusted might remove the anxiety of his suffering 
master, again made his appearance, stating the corpse 
was already secured, and close under the guns of the 
fort, beneath which the detachment, though hotly 
assailed from the forest, were also fast retreating. 


“And is it really my brother, Morrison? Are you 
quite certain that it is Captain De Haldimar?” asked 
the young officer, in the eager accents of one who, with 
the fullest conviction on his mind, yet grasps at the 
faintest shadow for a consoling doubt. “Tell me that 
it is not my brother, and half of what I possess in the 
world shall be yours.” 

The old soldier brushed a tear from his eye. “God 
bless you, Mr. De Haldimar, I would give half my grey 
hairs to be able to do so; but it is indeed too truly the 
captain who has been killed. I saw the very wings of 
his regimentals as he lay on his face on the litter.” 

Charles De Haldimar groaned aloud. “Oh God! oh 
God! would that I had never lived to see this day.” 
Then, springing suddenly up in his bed—‘Morrison, 
where are my clothes? I insist on seeing my slaugh- 
tered brother myself.” 


“Good heaven, sir, consider,’ said the old man, 
approaching the bed, and attempting to replace the 
covering which had been spurned to its very foot— 
“consider you are in a burning fever, and the slightest 
cold may kill you altogether. The doctor’s orders are, 
you were on no account to get up.” The effort made 
by the unfortunate youth was momentary. Faint from 
the blood he had lost, and giddy from the excitement 
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of his feelings, he sank back exhausted on his pillow 
and wept like a child. 

Old Morrison shed tears also; for his heart bled for 
the sufferings of one whom he had nursed and played 
with even in early infancy, and whom, although his 
master, he regarded with the affection he would have 
borne to his own child. As he had justly observed, he 
would have willingly given half his remaining years 
to be able to remove the source of the sorrow which so 
deeply oppressed him. 

When this paroxysm had somewhat subsided De 
Haldimar became more composed; but this was rather 
that composure which grows out of the apathy pro- 
duced by overwhelming grief than the result of any 
relief afforded to his suffering heart by the tears he had 
shed. He had continued some time in this faint and 
apparently tranquil state when confused sounds in the 
barrack-yard, followed by the raising of the heavy 
drawbridge, announced the return of the detachment. 
Again he started up in his bed and demanded his 
clothes, declaring his intention to go out and receive 
the corpse of his murdered brother. All opposition on 
the part of the faithful Morrison was now likely to 
prove fruitless, when suddenly the door opened and an 
officer burst hurriedly into the room. 

“Courage! courage! my dear De Haldimar; I am the 
bearer of good news. Your brother is not the person 
who has been slain.” 

Again De Haldimar sank back upon his pillow, over- 
whelmed by a variety of conflicting emotions. A mom- 
ent afterwards, and he exclaimed reproachfully, yet 
almost gasping with the eagerness of his manner— 

“For God’s sake, Sumners—in the name of common 
humanity— do not trifle with my feelings. If you 
would seek to lull me with false hopes, you are wrong. 
I am prepared to hear and bear the worst at present, 
but to be undeceived again would break my heart.” 

“T swear to you by everything I have been taught to 
revere as sacred,” solemnly returned Ensign Sumners, 
deeply touched by the affliction he witnessed, “what I 
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state is strictly true. Captain Erskine himself sent 
me to tell you.” 


“What, is he only wounded, then?” and a glow of 
mingled hope and satisfaction was visible even through 
the flush of previous excitement on the cheek of the 
sufferer. “Quick, Morrison, give me my clothes. 
Where is my brother, Sumners?” and again he raised 
up his debilitated frame with the intention of quitting 
his couch. 


“De Haldimar, my dear De Haldimar, compose your- 
self and listen to me. Your brother is still missing, 
and we are as much in the dark about his fate as ever. 
All that is certain is, we have no positive knowledge of 
his death; but surely that is a thousand times pref- 
erable to the horrid apprehensions under which we 
have all hitherto labored.” 


“What mean you, Sumners? or am I so bewildered 
with my sufferings as not to comprehend you clearly? 
Nay, nay, forgive me; but I am almost heart-broken at 
this loss, and scarcely know what I say. But what is it 
you mean? I saw my unhappy brother lying on the 
common with my own eyes. Poor Valletort himself 
” here a rush of bitter recollections flashed on the 
memory of the young man, and the tears coursed each 
other rapidly down his cheek. His emotion lasted a 
few moments, and he pursued: “Poor Valletort him- 
self saw him, for he was nearly as much overwhelmed 
with affliction as I was; and even Morrison beheld 
him also, not ten minutes since under the very walls of 
the fort; nay, distinguished the wings of his uniform, 
and yet you would persuade me my brother, instead of 
being brought in a corpse, is still missing and alive. 
This is little better than trifling with my wretchedness, 
Sumners,” and again he sank back exhausted on his 
pillow. 

“I can easily forgive your doubts, De Haldimar,” 
returned the sympathizing Sumners, taking the hand 
of his companion and pressing it gently in his own; 
“for, in truth, there is a great deal of mystery attached 
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to the whole affair. I have not seen the body myself, 
but I distinctly heard Captain Erskine state it certainly 
was not your brother, and he requested me to apprise 
both Sir Everard Valletort and yourself of the fact.” 

“Who is the murdered man, then? and how comes he 
clad in the uniform of one of our officers? Pshaw! it is 
too absurd to be credited. Erskine is mistaken—he 
must be mistaken—it can be no other than my poor 
brother Frederick. Sumners, I am sick, faint, with 
this cruel uncertainty ; go, my dear fellow, at once, and 
examine the body; then return to me, and satisfy my 
doubts if possible.” 

“Most willingly, if you desire it,” returned Sumners, 
moving towards the door; “but believe me, De Haldi- 
mar, you may make your mind tranquil on the subject— 
Erskine spoke with certainty.” | 

“Have you seen Valletort?” asked De Haldimar, 
while an involuntary shudder pervaded his frame. 

“IT have. He flew on the instant to make further 
inquiries, and was in the act of going to examine the 
body of the murdered man when I came here. But here 
he is himself, and his countenance is the harbinger of 
anything but a denial of my intelligence.” 

“Oh, Charles, what a weight of misery has been 
removed from my heart!” exclaimed that officer, now 
rushing to the bedside of his friend and seizing his 
extended hand. “Your brother, let us hope, still lives.” 

“Almighty God, I thank thee!” fervently ejaculated 
De Haldimar; and then, overcome with joy, surprise 
and gratitude, he again sank back upon his pillow, 
sobbing and weeping violently. 

Sumners had, with delicate tact, retired the moment 
Sir Everard made his appearance; for he, as well as the 
whole body of officers, was aware of the close friend- 
ship that subsisted between the young men. 

We shall not attempt to paint all that passed between 
the friends during the first interesting moments of an 
interview which neither had expected to enjoy again, 
or the delight and satisfaction with which they con- 
gratulated themselves on the futility of those fears 
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which, if realized, must have embittered every future 
moment of their lives with the most harrowing recol- 
lections. 

With that facility with which in youth the generous 
and susceptible are prone to:exchange their tears for 
smiles as some powerful motive for the reaction may 
prompt, the invalid had already, and for the moment, 
lost sight of the painful past in the pleasurable present, 
so that his actual excitement was strongly in contrast 
with the melancholy he had so recently exhibited. 
Never had Charles De Haldimar appeared so eminently 
handsome; and yet his beauty resembled that of a 
frail and delicate woman rather than that of one called 
to the manly and arduous profession ofa soldier. The 
large, blue, long dark-lashed eye, in which a shade of 
languor harmonized with the soft but animated expres- 
sion of the whole countenance—the dimpled mouth— 
the small, clear, and even teeth—all these now char- 
acterized Charles De Haldimar; and if to these we add 
a voice rich, full and melodious, and a smile sweet and 
fascinating, we shall be at no loss to account for the 
readiness with which Sir Everard suffered his imagin- 
ation to draw on the brother for those attributes he 
ascribed to the sister. 

It was while this impression was strong upon his 
fancy he took occasion to remark, in reply to an obser- 
vation of De Haldimar’s, alluding to the despair with 
which his sister would have been seized had she known 
one brother had fallen by the hand of the friend of the 
other: : 

“The grief of my own heart, Charles, on this occas- 
ion, would have been little inferior to her own. The 
truth is, my feelings during the last three hours have 
let me into a secret, of the existence of which I was, in 
a great degree, ignorant until then; I scarcely know 
how to express myself, for the communication is so 
truly absurd and romantic you will not credit it.” He 
paused, hesitated and then, as if determined to anti- 
cipate the ridicule he seemed to feel would be attached 
to his confession, with a forced half laugh pursued: 
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“The fact is, Charles, I have been so much used to listen 
to your warm and eloquent praises of your sister, I 
have absolutely, I will not say fallen in love with 
(that would be going too far), but conceived so strong 
an interest in her, that my most ardent desire would 
be to find favor in her eyes. What say you, my friend? 
Are you inclined to forward my suit; and, if so, is there 
any chance for me, think you, with herself?” 

The breast of Charles De Haldimar, who had listened 
with deep and increasing attention to this avowal, 
swelled high with pleasurable excitement, and raising 
himself up in his bed with one hand, while he grasped 
one of Sir Everard’s with the other, he exclaimed with 
a transport of affection too forcible to be controlled: 

“Oh, Valletort, Valletort! this is, indeed, all that was 
wanting to complete my happiness. My sister Clara I 
adore with all the affection of my nature; I love her 
better than my own life, which is wrapped up in hers. 
She is an angel in disposition—all that is dear, tender, 
and affectionate—all that is gentle and lovely in 
woman; one whose welfare is dearer far to me than 
my own, and without whose presence I could not live. 
Valletort, that prize, that dearer half of myself, is yours 
—yours for ever. I have long wished you should love 
each other, and I felt, when you met, you would. If I 
have hitherto forborne from expressing this fondest 
wish of my heart, it has been from delicacy—from a 
natural fear of compromising the purity of my adored 
Clara. Now, however, you have confessed yourself 
interested, by a description that falls far short of the 
true merit of that dear girl, I can no longer disguise 
my gratification and delight. Valletort,” he concluded, 
impressively, “there is no other man on earth to whom 
I would say so much; but you were formed for each 
other, and you will, you must, be the husband of my 
sister.) 

If the youthful and affectionate De Haldimar was 
happy, Sir Everard was no less so; for already, with 
the enthusiasm of a young man of twenty, he painted 
to himself the entire fruition of those dreams of happi- 
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ness that had so long been familiarized to his imagi- 
nation. 

A single knock was now heard at the door of the 
apartment; it was opened and a sergeant appeared at 
the entrance. 

“The company are under arms for punishment par- 
ade, Lieutenant Valletort,” said the man, touching his 
cap. 

In an instant the visionary prospects of the young 
men gave place to the stern realities connected with 
that announcement of punishment. The treason of 
Halloway—the absence of Frederick De Haldimar— 
the danger by which they were beset—and the little 
probability of a reunion with those who were most 
dear to them— all these recollections now flashed 
across their minds with the rapidity of thought; and 
the conversation that had so recently passed between 
them seemed to leave no other impression than what is 
produced from some visionary speculation of the 
moment. 


CHAPTER VII. 


S the bells of the fort tolled the tenth 
hour of morning, the group of dis- 
: a persed soldiery, warned by the rolling 
a (= of the assembly drum, once more fell 
c into their respective ranks in the 
am order described in the opening of 
fA this volume. Soon afterwards the 
prisoner, Halloway, was reconducted 
into the square by a strong escort, 
who took their stations as before 
in the immediate centre, where the 
former stood principally conspicuous 
to the observation of his comrades. 
His countenance was paler, and had less, perhaps, of 
the indifference he had previously manifested; but to 
supply this there was a certain subdued air of calm 
dignity, and a composure that sprang, doubtless, from 
the consciousness of the new character in which he now 
appeared before his superiors. Colonel De Haldimar 
almost immediately followed, and with him were the 
principal staff of the garrison, all of whom, with the 
exception of the sick and wounded and their attend- 
ants, were present to a man. The former took from 
the hands of the adjutant, Lawson, a large packet, 
consisting of several sheets of folded paper closely 
written upon. These were the proceedings of the court- 
martial. 

After enumerating the several charges, and detailing 
the evidence of the witnesses examined, the governor 
came at length to the finding and sentence of the court, 
which were as follows: 

“The court having duly considered the evidence 
adduced against the prisoner, private Frank Halloway, 
86 
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together with what he has urged in his defence, are 
of opinion— 

“That with regard to the first charge, it is not proved. 

“That with regard to the second charge, it is not 
proved. 

“That with regard to the third charge, even by his 
own voluntary confession, the prisoner is guilty. 

“The court having found the prisoner, Private Frank 
Halloway, guilty of the third charge preferred against 
him, which is in direct violation of a standing order of 
the garrison entailing capital punishment, do hereby 
sentence him, the said prisoner, private Frank Hallo- 
way, to be shot to death at such time and place as the 
officer commanding may deem fit to appoint.” 

Although the utmost order pervaded the ranks, every 
breath had been suspended, every ear stretched during 
the reading of the sentence; and now that it came 
arrayed in terror and in blood, every glance was turned 
in pity on its unhappy victim. But Halloway heard it 
with the ears of one has made up his mind to suffer; 
and the faint half smile that played upon his lips spoke 
more in scorn than in sorrow. Colonel De Haldimar 
pursued: | 

“The court having found it imperatively incumbent 
on them to award the punishment of death to the 
prisoner, private Frank Halloway, at the same time 
gladly avail themselves of their privilege by strongly 
recommending him to mercy. The court cannot, in 
justice to the character of the prisoner, refrain from 
expressing their unanimous conviction that, notwith- 
standing the mysterious circumstances which have led 
to his confinement and trial, he is entirely innocent of 
the treachery ascribed to him. The court have 
founded this conviction on the excellent character, both 
on duty and in the field, hitherto borne by the prisoner 
—his wellknown attachment to the officer with whose 
abduction he stands charged—and the manly, open, 
and(as the court are satisfied) correct history given 
of his former life. It is, moreover, the impression of 
the court that, as stated by the prisoner, his guilt of 
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the third charge has been the result only of his attach- 
ment for Captain De Haldimar. And for this, and the 
reasons above assigned, do they strongly recommend 
the prisoner to mercy. 
(Signed) “Noel Blessington, 
“Captain and President. 

“Sentence approved and confirmed. 

“Charles De Haldimar, 
Colonel and Commandant.” 

While these concluding remarks of the court were 
being. read, the prisoner manifested the deepest 
emotion. If a smile of scorn had previously played 
upon his lip, it was because he fancied the court, before 
whom he had sought to vindicate his fame, had judged 
him with a severity not inferior to his colonel’s; but 
that, in the presence of his companions, he heard the 
flattering attestation of his services, coupled even as it 
was with the sentence that condemned him to die, tears 
of gratitude and pleasure rose despite of himself to 
his eyes; and it required all his self-command to enable 
him to abstain from giving expression to his feelings 
towards those who had so generously interpreted the 
motives of his dereliction from duty. But when the 
melancholy and startling fact of the approval and con- 
firmation of the sentence met his ear, without the 
slightest allusion to that mercy which had been so 
urgently recommended, he again overcame his weak- 
ness, and exhibited his wonted air of calm and uncon- 
cern. 

“Let the prisoner be removed, Mr. Lawson,” ordered 
the governor, whose stern and somewhat dissatisfied 
expression of countenance was the only comment on 
the recommendation for mercy. 

The order was promptly executed. Once more 
Halloway left the square, and was reconducted to the 
cell he had occupied since the preceding night. 

“Major Blackwater,” pursued the governor, “let a 
detachment consisting of one-half the garrison be got 
in readiness to leave the fort within the hour. Captain 
Wentworth, three pieces of field artillery will be 
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required. Let them be got ready also.” He then 
retired from the arena, while the officers who had just 
received his commands prepared to fulfil the respec- 
tive duties assigned them. 


Since the first alarm of the garrison no Opportunity 
had hitherto been afforded the officers to snatch the 
slightest refreshment. Advantage was now taken of 
the short interval allowed by the governor, and they 
all repaired to the mess-room, where their breakfast 
had long since been provided. 


“Well, Blessington,” remarked Captain Erskine, as 
he filled his plate for the third time from a large haunch 
of venison, for which his recent skirmish with the 
Indians had given him an unusual relish, “so it appears 
your recommendation of poor Halloway to mercy is 
little likely to be attended to. Did you remark how 
_ displeased the colonel looked as he bungled through it? 
One might almost be tempted to think he had an 
interest in the man’s death, so determined does he 
appear to carry his point.” 


Although several of his companions, perhaps, felt 
and thought the same, still there was no one who 
would have ventured to avow his real sentiments in so 
unqualified a manner. Indeed such an observation pro- 
ceeding from the lips of any other officer would have 
excited the utmost surprise; but Captain Erskine, a 
brave, bold, frank, and somewhat thoughtless soldier, 
was one of those beings who are privileged to say any- 
thing. His opinions were usually expressed without 
ceremony; and his speech was not the most circum- 
spect now, as since his return to the fort he had swal- 
lowed, fasting, two or three glasses of a favorite spirit, 
which, without intoxicating, had greatly excited him. 
“I remarked enough,” said Captain Blessington, who 
sat leaning his head on one hand, while with the other 
he occasionally, and almost mechanically, raised a cup 
filled with a liquid of pale blood color to his lips, “quite 
enough to make me regret from my very soul I should 
have been his principal judge. Poor Halloway, I pity 
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him much; for, on my honor, I believe him to be the 
gentleman he represents himself to be.” 

“A finer fellow does not live,’ remarked the last 
remaining officer of the Grenadiers. “But surely 
Colonel De Haldimar cannot mean to carry the sentence 
into effect. The recommendation of a court, couched 
in such terms as these, ought alone to have some 
weight with him.” 

“Tt is quite clear, from the fact of his having been 
remanded to his cell, the execution of the poor fellow 
will be deferred at least,” observed one of Captain 
Erskine’s subalterns. “If the governor had intended 
he should suffer immediately, he would have had him 
shot the moment after his sentence was read. But 
what is the meaning and object of this new sortie? 
and whither are we now going? Do you know, Cap- 
tain Erskine, our company is again ordered for this 
duty ?” 

“Know it, Leslie! of course I do; and for that reason 
am I paying my court to the more substantial part of 
the breakfast. Come, Blessington, my dear fellow, 
you have quite lost your appetite, and we may have 
sharp work before we get back. Follow my example ; 
throw that nasty blood-thickening sassafras away, and 
lay a foundation from this venison. None sweeter is 
to be found in the forests of America. A few slices of 
that, and then a glass each of my best Jamaica, and 
we shall have strength to go through the expedition if 
its object be the capture of the bold Pontiac himself:” J 

“I presume the object is rather to seek for Captain . 
De Haldimar,” said Lieutenant Boyce, the officer of the 
Grenadiers; “but in that case why not send out his own ~ 
company ?” 

“Because the colonel prefers trusting to cooler heads ~ 
and more experienced arms,” good humoredly observed ~ 
Captain Erskine. “Blessington is our senior, and his — 
men are all old stagers. My lads, too, have had their — 
mettle up already this morning, and there is nothing 
like that to prepare men for a dash of enterprise. It is 
with them as with blood horses, the more you put 
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them on their speed the less anxious are they to quit 
the course. Well, Johnstone, my brave Scot, ready for 
another skirmish?” he asked, as that officer now 
entered to satisfy the cravings of an appetite little 
inferior to that of his captain. 

“With ‘nunquam non paratus’ for my motto,” gaily 
returned the young man, “ it were odd, indeed, if a mere 
scratch like this should prevent me from establishing 
my claim to it by following wherever my gallant cap- 
tain leads.” 

“Most courteously spoken, and little in the spirit of 
a man yet smarting under the infliction of rifle wound, 
it must be confessed,” remarked Lieutenant Leslie. 
“But, Johnstone, you should bear in mind a too close 
adherence to that motto has been in some degree fatal 
to your family.” 

“No reflection, Leslie, if you please,” returned his 
brother subaltern, slightly reddening. “If the head 
of our family was unfortunate enough to be considered 
a traitor to England, he was not so, at least to Scot- 
land; and Scotland was the land of his birth. But let 
his political errors be forgotten. Though the winged 
spur no longer adorn the booted heel of an earl of 
Annandale, the time may not be far distant when some 
liberal and popular monarch of England shall restore 
a title forfeited neither through cowardice nor dis- 
honor but from an erroneous sense of duty.” 

“That is to say,” muttered Ensign Delme, looking 
round for an approval as he spoke, “that our present 
king is neither liberal nor popular. Well Mr. John- 
stone, were such an observation to reach the ears of 
Colonel De Haldimar, you would stand a very fair 
chance of being brought to a court-martial.” 

“That is to say nothing of the kind, sir,” somewhat 
fiercely retorted the young Scot; “but anything I do 
say you are at liberty to repeat to Colonel De Haldi- 
mar, or whom you will. I cannot understand, Leslie, 
why you should have made any allusion to the mis- 
fortunes of my family at this particular moment, and 
in this public manner. I trust it was not with a view 
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to offend me;” and he fixed his large black eyes upon 
his brother subaltern, as if he would have read every 
thought of his mind. 


“Upon my honor, Johnstone, I meant nothing of the 
kind,” frankly returned Leslie. “I merely meant to 
hint that as you had had your share of service this 
morning, you might, at least, have suffered me to bor- 
row your spurs while you reposed for the present on 
your laurels.” 


“There are my gay and gallant Scots!” exclaimed 
Captain Erskine, as he swallowed off a glass of the old 
Jamaica which stood before him, and with which he 
usually neutralized the acidities of a meat breakfast. 
“Settled like gentlemen and lads of spirit, as ye are,” 
he pursued, as the young men cordially shook each 
other’s hand across the table. “What an enviable 
command is mine, to have a company of brave fellows 
who would face the devil himself were it necessary, 
and two hot and impatient subs, who are ready to cut 
each other’s throat for the pleasure of accompanying 
me against a set of savages that are little better than 
so many devils. Come, Johnstone, you know the col- 
onel allows us but one sub at a time, in consequence of 
our scarcity of officers, therefore it is but fair Leslie 
should have his turn. It will not be long, I dare say, 
before we shall have another brush with the rascals.” 


“In my opinion,” observed Captain Blessington, who 
had been a silent and thoughtful witness of what was 
passing around him, “neither Leslie nor Johnstone 
would evince so much anxiety were they aware of the 
true nature of the duty for which our companies have 
been ordered. Depend upon it, it is no search after 
Captain De Haldimar in which we are about to be 
engaged; for much as the colonel loves his son, he 
would on no account compromise the safety of the 
garrison by sending a party into the forest, where poor 
De Haldimar, if alive, is at all likely to be found.” 


“Faith, you are right, Blessington; the governor is 
not one to run these sort of risks on every occasion. 
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My chief surprise, indeed, is that he suffered me to 
venture even upon the common; but if we are not 
designed for some hostile expedition, why leave the fort 
at all?” 

“The question will need no answer if Halloway be 
found to accompany us.” 

“Pshaw! why should Halloway be taken out for the 
purpose? If he be shot at all he will be shot on the 
ramparts, in the presence of, and as an example to, the 
whole garrison. Still, on reflection, I cannot but think 
it impossible the sentence should be carried into full 
effect, after the strong, nay, the almost unprecedented 
recommendation to mercy recorded on the face of the 
proceedings.” 

Captain Blessington shook his head despondingly 
“What think you, Erskine, of the policy of making an 
example which may be witnessed by the enemy as well 
as the garrison? It is evident from his demeanor 
throughout, nothing will convince the colonel that 
Halloway is not a traitor, and he may think it advisable 
to strike terror into the minds of the savages by an 
execution which will have the effect of showing the 
treason of the soldier to have been discovered.” 

In this opinion many of the officers now concerned ; 
and as the fate of the unfortunate Halloway began to 
assume a character of almost certainty, even the spirit 
of the gallant Erskine, the least subdued by the recent 
distressing events, was overclouded; and all sank, as 
if by one consent, into silent communion with their 
thoughts, as they almost mechanically completed the 
meal at which habit rather than appetite still continued 
them. Before any of them had yet risen from the 
table, a loud and piercing scream met their ears from 
without; and so quick and universal was the move- 
ment it produced, that its echo had scarcely yet died 
away in the distance when the whole of the breakfast 
party had issued from the room and were already 
spectators of the cause. 

As the officers now passed from the mess-room 
nearly opposite to the gate they observed, at that part 
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of the barracks which ran at right angles with it and 
immediately in front of the apartment of the younger 
De Haldimar, whence he had apparently just issued, 
the governor, struggling, though gently, to disengage 
himself from a female, who, with disordered hair and 
dress, lay almost prostrate upon the piazza, and clasp- 
his booted leg with an energy evidently borrowed from 
the most rooted despair. The quick eye of the haughty 
man had already rested on the group of officers drawn 
by the scream of the supplicant. Numbers, too, of the 
men, attracted by the same cause, were collected in 
front of their respective block-houses, and looking 
from the windows of the rooms in which they were 
also breakfasting preparatory to the expedition. Vexed 
and irritated beyond measure at being thus made a 
conspicuous object of observation to his inferiors, the 
unbending governor made a violent and successful 
effort to disengage his leg; and then, without uttering 
a word, or otherwise noticing the unhappy being who 
lay extended at his feet, he stalked across the parade to 
his apartments at the opposite angle, without appear- 
ing to manifest the slightest consciousness of the scene 
that had awakened such universal attention. 

Several of the officers, among whom was Captain 
Blessington, now hastened to the assistance of the 
female, whom all had recognized, from the first, to be 
the interesting and unhappy wife of Halloway. Many 
of the comrades of the latter, who had been pained 
and pitying spectators of the scene, also advanced for 
the same purpose; but, on perceiving their object 
anticipated by their superiors, they withdrew to the 
block-houses whence they had issued. Never was grief 
more forcibly depicted than in the whole appearance of 
this unfortunate woman; never did anguish assume a 
character more fitted to touch the soul or to command 
respect. Her long fair hair, that had hitherto been hid 
under the coarse mob cap usually worn by the wives 
of the soldiers, was now divested of all fastening, and 
lay shadowing a white and polished bosom, which, in 
her violent struggles to detain the governor, had burst 
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from its rude but modest confinement, and was now 
displayed in all the dazzling delicacy of youth and sex. 
If the officers gazed for a moment with excited look 
upon charms that had long been strangers to their 
sight, and of an order they little deemed to find in Ellen 
Halloway, it was but the involuntary tribute rendered 
by nature unto beauty. The depth and sacredness of 
that sorrow which had left the wretched woman uncon- 
scious of her exposure in the instant afterwards 
imposed a check upon admiration, which each felt to 
be a violation of the first principles of human delicacy, 
and the feeling was repressed almost in the moment 
that gave it birth. 

They were immediately in front of the room occupied 
by Charles De Haldimar, in the piazza of which were a 
few old chairs, on which the officers were in the habit 
of throwing themselves during the heat of the day. 
On one of these Captain Blessington, assisted by the 
officer of Grenadiers, now seated the suffering and 
sobbing wife of Halloway. His first care was to repair - 
the disorder of her dress; and never was the office per- 
formed by man with greater delicacy, or absence of 
levity by those who witnessed it. This was the first 
moment of her consciousness. The inviolability of 
modesty for a moment rose paramount even to the 
desolation of her heart, and putting rudely aside the 
hand that reposed unavoidably upon her person, the 
poor woman started from her seat and looked wildly 
about her, as if endeavoring to identify those by whom 
she was surrounded. But when she observed the pity- 
ing gaze of the officers fixed upon her in earnestness 
and commiseration, and heard the benevolent accents 
of the ever kind Blessington exhorting her to com- 
posure, her weeping became more violent and her sobs 
more convulsive. Captain Blessington threw an arm 
round her waist to prevent her from falling, and then 
motioning to two or three women of the company to 
which her husband was attached, who stood at a little 
distance in front of the block-houses, prepared to 
deliver her over to their charge. 
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“No, no, not yet!” burst at length from the agonized 
woman, as she shrank from the rude but well inten- 
tioned touch of the sympathizing assistants, who had 
promptly answered the signal ; then, as if obeying some 
new direction of her feelings, some new impulse of her 
grief, she liberated herself from the slight grasp of 
Captain Blessington, turned suddenly round, and, 
before anyone could anticipate the movement, entered 
an opening on the piazza, raised the latch of a door 
situated at its extremity, and was, in the next instant, 
in the apartment of the younger De Haldimar. 

The scene that met the eyes of the officers, who had 
now followed close after her, was one well calculated 
to make an impression on the hearts even of the most 
insensible. In the despair and recklessness of her 
extreme sorrow, the young wife of Halloway had 
already thrown herself upon her knees at the bedside of 
the sick officer, and with her hands upraised and firmly 
clasped together was now supplicating him in tones 
contrasting singularly in their gentleness with the 
depth of the sorrow that had rendered her thus regard- 
less of appearances and insensible to observation. 

“Oh, Mr. De Haldimar!” she implored, “in the name 
of God and of our blessed Saviour, if you would save 
me from madness, intercede for my unhappy husband 
and preserve him from the horrid fate that awaits him. 
You are too good, too gentle, too amiable, to reject the 
prayer of a heart-broken woman. Moreover, Mr. De 
Haldimar,” she proceeded, with deeper energy, while 
she caught and pressed between her own white and 
bloodless hands one nearly as delicate that lay extended 
near her, “consider all my dear but unfortunate hus- 
band has done for your family. Think of the blood he 
once spilt in the defence of your brother’s life; that 
brother, through whom alone, oh, God! he is now con- 
demned to die. Call to mind the days and nights of 
anguish I passed near his couch suffering, when yet 
writhing beneath the wound aimed at the life of Cap- 
tain De Haldimar. Almighty Providence!” she pur- 
sued, in the same impassioned yet plaintive voice, “why 
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is not Miss Clara here to plead the cause of the inno- 
cent, and to touch the stubborn heart of her merciless 
father? She would, indeed move heaven and earth to 
save the life of him to whom she so often vowed eternal 
gratitude and acknowledgment. Ah, she little dreams 
of his danger now; or, if prayer and intercession could 
avail, my husband would yet live, and this terrible 
struggle at my heart would be no more.” 

Overcome by her emotion, the unfortunate woman 
suffered her aching head to droop upon the edge of the 
bed, and her sobbing became so painfully violent that 
all who heard her expected at every moment some fatal 
termination to her immoderate grief. Charles De 
Haldimar was little less affected, and his sorrow was 
the more bitter as he had just proved the utter ineffi- 
cacy of anything in the shape of appeal to his inflexible 
father. 

“Mrs. Halloway, my dear Mrs. Halloway, compose 
yourself,” said Captain Blessington, now approaching, 
and endeavoring to raise her gently from the floor, on 
which she still knelt, while her hands even more firmly 
grasped that of De Haldimar. “You are ill, very ill, 
and the consequence of this dreadful excitement may 
be fatal. Be advised by me, and retire. I have desired 
my room to be prepared for you, and Sergeant Wilmot’s 
wife shall remain with you as long as you may require 
it.: 

“No, no, no!” she again exclaimed with energy, 
“what care I for my own wretched life—my beloved 
and unhappy husband is to die. Oh, God! to die with- 
out guilt—to be cut off in his youth—to be shot as a 
traitor—and that simply for obeying the wishes of the 
officer whom he loved!—the son of the man who now 
spurns all supplication from his presence. It is 
inhuman, it is unjust, and heaven will punish the hard- 
hearted man who murders him—yes, murders him! 
for such a punishment for such an offence is nothing 
less than murder.” Again she wept bitterly, and as 
Captain Blessington still essayed to soothe and raise 
her: “No, no! I will not leave this spot,” she continued ; 
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“T will not quit the side of Mr. De Haldimar until he 
pledges himself to intercede for my poor husband. It 
is his duty to save the life of him who saved his bro- 
ther’s life; and God and human justice are with my 
appeal. Oh, tell me, then, Mr. De Haldimar, if you 
would save my wretched heart from breaking—tell me 
you will intercede for and obtain the pardon of my 
husband !” 

As she concluded this last sentence in passionate 
appeal she had risen from her knees, and conscious 
ouly of the importance of the boon solicited, now threw 
herself upon the breast of the highly pained and 
agitated young officer. Her long and beautiful hair 
fell floating over his face and mingled with his own, 
while her arms were wildly clasped around him in all 
the energy of frantic and hopeless adjuration. 

“Almighty God!” exclaimed the agitated young man, 
as he made a feeble and fruitless effort to raise the - 
form of the unhappy woman; “what shall I say to 
impart a comfort to this suffering being? Oh, Mrs. 
Halloway,” he pursued, “I would willingly give all I 
possess in this world to be the means of saving your un- 
fortunate husband—and as much for his own sake as for 
yours would I do this; but, alas! I have not the power. 
Do not think I speak without conviction. My father 
has just been with me and I have pleaded the cause of 
your husband with an earnestness I should scarcely 
have used had my own life been at stake. But all my 
entreaties have been in vain. He is obstinate in the 
belief my brother’s strange absence and Donellan’s 
death are attributable only to the treason of Halloway. 
Still, there is a hope. A detachment is to leave the fort 
within the hour, and Halloway is to accompany them. 
It may be my father intends this measure only with a 
view to terrify him to a confession of guilt and that he 
deems it politic to make him undergo all the fearful 
preliminaries without carrying the sentence itself into 
effect. 

The unfortunate woman said no more. When she 
raised her heaving chest from that of the young officer, 
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her eyes, though red and shrunk to half their usual size 
with weeping, were tearless; but on her countenance 
there was an expression of wild woe infinitely more 
distressing to behold, in consequence of the almost 
unnatural check so suddenly imposed upon her feelings. 
She tottered rather than walked through the group of 
officers, who gave way on either hand to let her pass, 
and rejecting assistance from the women who had 
followed into the room and who had now, in obedience 
to another signal from Captain Blessington, hastened 
to her support, finally gained the door and quitted the 
apartment. 


CHAPTER cuit 


mag HE sun was high in the meridian as 
the second detachment, commanded 
by Colonel De Haldimar in person, 
issued from the fort of Detroit. It 
was that soft and hazy season, 
peculiar to the bland and beautiful 
autumn of Canada, when the golden 
light of heaven seems as if trans- 
mitted through a veil of tissue, and 
all of animate and inaminate nature, 
expanding and fructifying beneath 
is its fostering influence, breathes the 
most delicious langour and voluptuous repose. It was 
one of those still, calm, warm, and genial days which in 
those regions come under the vulgar designation of the 
Indian summer, a season that is ever hailed by the Can- 
adian with a satisfaction proportioned to the extreme 
sultriness of the summer and the equally oppressive 
rigor of the winter by which it is immediately preceded 
and followed. 

Such a day as that we have just described was the— 
September, 1763, when the chief portion of the English 
garrison of Detroit issued forth from the fortifications 
in which they had so long been cooped up, and in the 
presumed execution of a duty undeniably the most 
trying and painful that ever fell to the lot of soldier to 
perform. The detachment wended its slow and solemn 
course with a mournful pageantry of preparation that 
gave fearful earnest of>the tragedy expected tombe 
enacted. 

In front, and dragged by the hands of the gunners, 
moved two of the three-pounders that had been ordered 
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for the duty. Behind these came Captain Blessington’s 
company and in their rear the prisoner Halloway, 
divested of his uniform and clad in a white cotton 
jacket and a cap of the same material. Six rank and 
file of the Grenadiers followed, under the command of 
corporal, and behind these again came eight men of the 
same company, four of whom bore on their shoulders a 
coffin, covered with a coarse black pall that had perhaps 
already assisted at fifty interments, while the other 
four carried, in addition to their own, the muskets of 
their burdened comrades. After these marched a sol- 
itary drummer-boy whose tall bearskin cap attested 
him to be of the Grenadiers also, while the muffled 
instrument marked the duty for which he had been 
selected. Like his comrades, none of whom exhibited 
their scarlet uniform, he wore the collar of his great 
coat closely buttoned beneath his chin, which was only 
partially visible above the stiff leathern stock that 
encircled his neck. Although his features were half 
buried in his huge cap and the high collar of his coat, 
there was an air of delicacy about his person that 
seemed to render him unsuited to such an office, and 
more than once was Captain Erskine, who followed 
immediately behind him at the head of his company, 
compelled to call sharply to the urchin, threatening him 
with a week’s drill unless he mended his feeble and 
unequal pace and kept from under the feet of his men. 
The remaining gun brought up the rear of the detach- 
ment, who marched with fixed bayonets and two balls 
in each musket; the whole presenting a front of sec- 
tions that completely filled up the road along which 
they passed. Colonel De Haldimar, Captain Went- 
worth, and the adjutant, Lawson, followed in the 
extreme rear. 

An event so singular as that of the appearance of the 
English without their fort, beset as they were by a 
host of fierce and dangerous enemies, was not likely to 
pass unnoticed by a single individual in the little village 
of Detroit. We have already observed that most of 
‘the colonist settlers had been cruelly massacred at the 
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very onset of hostilities. Not so, however, with the 
Canadians,* who, from the anterior relations with the 
natives and the mutual and tacit good understanding 
that subsisted between both parties, were suffered to 
continue in quiet and unmolested possession of their 
homes, where they preserved an avowed neutrality, 
never otherwise infringed than by the assistance 
secretly and occasionally rendered to the English 
troops, whose gold they were glad to receive in 
exchange for the necessaries of life. 

Every dwelling of the infant town had commenced 
giving up its tenants from the moment when the head 
of the detachment was seen traversing the drawbridge, 
so that by the time it reached the highway and took its 
direction to the left the whole population of Detroit 
were already assembled in groups and giving expres- 
sion to their several conjectures with a vivacity of 
language and energy of gesticulation that would not 
have disgraced the parent land itself. As the troops 
drew nearer, however, they all sank at once into silence 
as much the result of certain unacknowledged and 
undefined fears as of the respect the English had ever 
been accustomed to exact. 

At the further extremity of the town, and at a bend 
in the road which branched off more immediately to- 
wards the river, stood a public house, whose creaking 
sign bore three ill-executed fleur-de-lis, apologetic 
emblems of the arms of France. The building itself 
was little more than a rude log hut, along the front of 
which ran a plank, supported by two stumps of trees, 
and serving as a temporary accommodation both for 
the traveller and the inmate. On this bench three 
persons, apparently attracted by the beauty of the day 
and the mildness of the autumnal sun, were now seated, 
two of whom were leisurely puffing their pipes, while 
the third, a female, was employed in carding wool, a 
quantity of which lay in a basket at her feet, while she 
warbled in a low tone one of the simple airs of her 


* The term “Canadian” as used by the author denotes— as the name 
originally did—the descendants of French settlers in Canada. 
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native land. The elder of the two men, whose age 
might be about fifty, offered nothing remarkable in his 
appearance; he was dressed in a coat made of the com- 
mon white blanket, while his hair, cut square upon the 
forehead, and tied into a club of nearly a foot long, 
fell into the cape or hood attached to it. 

His companion was habited in still a more extraord- 
inary manner. His lower limbs were cased up to the 
midthigh in leathern leggings, the seam of which was 
on the outside, leaving a margin or border of about an 
inch wide, which had been slit into innumerable small 
fringes, giving them an air of elegance and lightness; 
a garter of leather, curiously wrought with the stained 
quills of the porcupine, encircled each leg immediately 
under the knee, where it was tied in a bow and then 
suffered to hang pendant half way down the limb; to 
the fringes of the leggings, moreover, were attached 
numerous darkcolored horny substances, emitting, as 
they rattled against each other at the slightest move- 
ment of the wearer, a tinkling sound resembling that 
produced by a number of small thin delicate brass bells; 
these were the tender hoofs of the wild deer, dried, 
scraped and otherwise prepared for this ornamental 
purpose. 

The form and face of this individual were in perfect 
keeping with the style of his costume and the character 
_ of his equipment. His stature was beyond that of the 
ordinary race of men, and his athletic and muscular 
limbs united the extremes of strength and activity. 
His features, marked and prominent, wore a cast of 
habitual thought, strangely tinctured with ferocity, and 
the expression of his otherwise not unhandsome coun- 
tenance was repellant and disdainful. At the first 
glance he might have been taken for one of the swarthy 
natives of the soil, but though time and constant 
exposure to scorching suns had given to his complex- 
ion a dusky hue, still there was wanting the quick, 
black, penetrating eye, the high cheek bone, the 
straight, coarse, shining black hair, the small bony 
hand and foot, and the placidly proud and serious air 
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by which the former are distinguished. His own eye 
was of a deep bluish gray, his hair short, dark and 
wavy, his hands large and muscular, and so far from 
exhibiting any of the self-command of the Indian, 
the constant play of his features betrayed each passing 
thought with the same rapidity with which it was con- 
ceived. But if any doubt could have existed in the 
mind of him who beheld this strangely accoutred fig- 
ure, it would have been instantly dispelled by a glance 
at his limbs. From his leggings to the hip that portion 
of the lower limb was completely bare, and disclosed, 
at each movement of the garment that was suffered 
to fall loosely over it, not the swarthy and copper- 
colored flesh of the Indian, but the pale though sun- 
burnt skin of one of more temperate clime. His age 
might be about forty-five. 

At the moment when the English detachment 
approached the bend in the road, thes two individuals 
were conversing earnestly together, pausing only to 
puff at intervals thick and wreathing volumes of 
smoke from their pipes, which were filled with a mix- 
ture of tobacco and odoriferous herbs. Presently, 
however, sounds that appeared familiar to his ear 
arrested the attention of the wildly accoutred being 
we have last described. It was the heavy roll of the 
artillery carriages already advancing along the road, 
and somewhat in the rear of the hut. To dash his pipe 
to the ground, seize and cock and raise his rifle to his 
shoulder, was but the work of a moment. Startled by 
the suddenness of the action, his male companion 
moved a few paces also from his seat to discover the 
cause of this singular movement. The female, on the 
contrary, stirred not, but ceasing for a moment the 
occupation in which she had been engaged, fixed her 
dark and brilliant eyes upon the tall form of the rifle- 
man, whose athletic limbs, thrown into powerful relief 
by the distention of each nerve and muscle, appeared 
to engross her whole admiration and interest, without 
any reference to the cause that had produced this 
abrupt and hostile change in his movements. It was 
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evident that, unlike the other inhabitants of the town, 
this group had been taken by surprise, and were utterly 
unprepared to expect anything in the shape of inter- 
ruption. 

For upwards of a minute, during which the march of 
the men became audible even to the ears of the female, 
the formidable warrior, for such his garb denoted him 
to be, continued motionless in the attitude he had at 
first assumed. No sooner, however, had the head of 
the advancing column come within sight, than the aim 
was taken, the trigger pulled, and the small and ragged 
bullet sped hissing from the grooved and delicate bar- 
rel. A triumphant cry was next pealed from the lips of 
the warrior—a cry produced by the quickly repeated 
application and removal of one hand to and from the 
mouth, while the other suffered the butt-end of the 
now harmless weapon to fall loosely upon the earth. 
He then slowly and deliberately withdrew within the 
cover of the hut. 

This daring action, which had been viewed by the 
leading troops with astonishment not unmingled with 
alarm, occasioned a temporary confusion in the ranks, 
for all believed they had fallen into an ambuscade of 
the Indians. A halt was instantly commanded by Cap- 
tain Blessington, in order to give time to the governor 
to come up from the rear, while he proceeded with one 
of the leading sections to reconnoitre the front of the 
hut. To his surprise, however, he found neither enemy 
nor evidence that an enemy had been there. The only 
individuals visible were the Canadian and the dark- 
eyed female. Both were seated on the bench, the one 
smoking his pipe with a well-assumed appearance of 
unconcern, the other carding her wool, but with a 
hand that by a close observer might be seen to tremble 
in its office, and a cheek that was paler than at the 
moment when we first placed her before the imagi- 
nation of the reader. Both, however, started with 
unaffected surprise on seeing Captain Blessington and 
his little force turn the corner of the house from the 
main road, and certain looks of recognition passed 
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between all parties that proved them to be no strangers 
to each other. 

“Ah, monsieur,” said the Canadian, in a mingled 
dialect, neither French nor English, while he attempted 
an ease and freedom of manner that was too miserably 
affected to pass current with the mild but observant 
officer whom he addressed, “how much surprise I am 
and glad to see you. It is a long times since you came 
out of de fort. I hope de gouverneur and de officer be 
all very well. I was thinking to go to-day to see if 
you want anyting. I have got some nice rum of the 
Jamaique for Capitaine Erskine. Will you please to try 
some?” While speaking, the voluble host of the Fleur- 
de Lis had risen from his seat, laid aside his pipe, and 
now stood with his hands thrust into his pockets of 
his blanket coat. 

“It is indeed a long time since we have been here, 
Master Francois,’ somewhat sarcastically and dryly 
replied Captain Blessington; “and you have not visited 
us quite so often latterly yourself, though well aware 
we were in want of fresh provisions. I give you all 
due credit, however, for your intention of coming 
to-day, but you see we have anticipated you. Still this 
is not the point. Where is the Indian who fired at us 
just now? and how is it we find you leagued with our 
enemies?” 

“What, sir, is it you say?” asked the Canadian, hold- 
ing up his hands with feigned astonishment. “Me 
league myself with de savage? Upon my honor I did 
not see nobody fire, or I should tell you. I love de 
English too well to do dem harms.” 

“Come, come, Francois, no nonsense. If I cannot 
make you confess, there is one not far from me who 
will. You know Colonel De Haldimar too well to 
imagine he will be trifled with in this manner; if he 
detects you in a falsehood, he will certainly cause you 
to be hanged up at the first tree. Take my advice, 
therefore, and say where you have secreted this Indian; 
and recollect, if we fall into an ambuscade, your life 
will be forfeited at the first shot we hear fired.” 
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At this moment the governor, followed by his adjut- 
ant, came rapidly up to the spot. Captain Blessington 
communicated the ill success of his queries, when the 
former cast on the terrified Canadian one of those 
severe and searching looks which he so well knew how 
to assume. 

“Where is the rascal who fired at us, sirrah? tell me 
instantly or you have not five minutes to live.” 

The heart of mine host of the Fleur de Lis quailed 
within him at this formidable threat, and the usually 
ruddy hue of his countenance had given place to an 
ashy paleness. Still, as he had positively denied all 
knowledge of the matter on which he was questioned, 
he appeared to feel his safety lay in adhering to his 
original statement. Again, therefore, he assured the 
governor on his honor (laying his hand upon his heart 
as he spoke) that what he had already stated was the 
fact. 

“Your honor, you pitiful trading scoundrel; how 
dare you talk to me of your honor? Come, sir, confess 
at once where you have secreted this fellow or prepare 
towcdie.” 

“If I may be so bold, your honor,” said one of Cap- 
tain Blessington’s men, “the Frenchman lies. When 
the Ingin fired among us, this fellow was peeping under 
his shoulder and watching us also. If I had not seen 
him too often at the fort to be mistaken in his person, 
I should have known him, at all events, by his blanket 
coat and red handkerchief.” 

This blunt statement of the soldier, confirmed as it 
was the instant afterwards by one of his comrades, was 
damning proof against the Canadian, even if the fact 
of the rifle being discharged from the front of the hut 
had not already satisfied all parties of the falsehood 
of his assertion. 

“Come forward, a couple of files, and seize this vil- 
lain,” resumed the governor, with his wonted sternness 
of manner. “Mr. Lawson, see if his hut does not afford 
a rope strong enough to hang the traitor to one of his 
own apple trees.” 
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Both parties proceeded at the same moment to exe- 
cute the two distinct orders of their chief. The Can- 
adian was now firmly secured in the grasp of the two 
men who had given evidence against him, when, seeing 
all the horror of the dreadful fate that awaited him, 
he confessed the individual who had fired had been 
sitting with him the instant previously, but that he 
knew no more of him than of any other savage occas- 
ionally calling at the Fleur de Lis. He added, that on 
discharging the rifle he had bounded across the palings 
of the orchard and fled in the direction of the forest. 
He denied all knowledge or belief of an enemy waiting 
in ambush; stating, moreover, even the individual in 
question had not been aware of the sortie of the detach- 
ment until apprised of their near approach by the heavy 
sound of the gun carriages. 

“Here are undeniable proofs of the man’s villainy, 
sir,” said the adjutant, returning from the hut and 
exhibiting objects of new and fearful interest to the 
governor. “This hat and rope I found secreted in one 
of the bedrooms of the auberge. The first is evidently 
Donellan’s, and from the hook attached to the latter I 
apprehend it to be the same stated to have been used 
by Captain De Haldimar in crossing the ditch.” 

The governor took the hat and rope from the hands 
of his subordinate, examined them attentively, and 
after a few moments of deep musing, during which his 
countenance underwent several rapid though scarcely 
perceptible changes, turned suddenly and eagerly to 
the soldier who had first convicted the Canadian in his 
falsehood, and demanded if he had seen enough of the 
man who had fired to be able to give even a general 
description of his person. 

“Why, yes, your honor, I think I can; for the fellow 
stood long enough after firing his piece for a painter 
to have taken him off from head to foot. He was a 
taller and larger man by far than our biggest Gren- 
adier, and that is poor Harry Donellan, as your honor 
knows. But as for his dress, though I could see it all, 
I scarcely can tell how to describe it. All I know is, 
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he was covered with smoked deerskin in some such 
fashion as the great chief Pontiac, only instead of 
having his head bare and shaved he wore a strange 
outlandish sort of a hat, covered over with wild birds’ 
feathers in front.” 

“Enough,” interrupted the governor, motioning the 
man to silence; then, in an undertone to himself: “By 
heaven, the very same.” A shade of disappointment and | 
suppressed alarm passed rapidly across his brow; it 
was but momentary. “Captain Blessington,” he 
ordered quickly and impatiently,” search the hut and 
grounds for this lurking Indian, who is, no doubt, 
secreted in the neighborhood. Quick, quick, sir; there 
is no time to be lost.” Then, in an intimidating tone 
to the Canadian, who had already dropped on his knees, 
supplicating mercy and vociferating his innocence in 
the same breath: “So, your infernal scoundrel, this is 
the manner in which you have repaid our confidence. 
Where is my son, sir? Or have you already murdered 
him, as you did his servant? Tell me, you villain, what 
have you to say to these proofs of your treachery? 
But stay, I shall take another and fitter opportunity to 
question you. Mr. Lawson, secure this traitor pro- 
perly, and let him be conveyed to the centre of the 
detachment.” 

This mandate was promptly obeyed; and in despite 
of his own unceasing prayers and protestations of 
innocence, and the tears and entreaties of his dark- 
- eyed daughter Babette, who had thrown herself on her 
knees at his side, the stout arms of mine host of the 
Fleur de Lis were soon firmly secured behind his back 
with the strong rope that had been found under such 
suspicious circumstances in his possession. Before he 
was marched on, however, two of the men who had 
been in pursuit returned from the orchard, stating that 
further search was now fruitless. They had penetrated 
through a small thicket at the extremity of the grounds, 
and had distinctly seen a man answering the descrip- 
tion given by their comrades in full flight towards the 
forest skirting the heights in front. 
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The governor was evidently far from being satisfied 
with the result of a search too late instituted to leave 
even a prospect of success. “Where are the Indians 
principally encamped, sirrah?” he sternly demanded of 
his captive; “answer me truly, or I will carry off this 
wench as well, and if a single hair of a man of mine be 
even singed by a shot from a skulking enemy, you may 
expect to see her bayoneted before your eyes.” 

“Ah, my God! Monsieur le Gouverneur,” exclaimed 
the affrighted aubergiste, “as I am an honest man, I 
shall tell de truth, but spare my child. They are all in 
de forest, and half a mile from de little river dat runs 
between dis and the Pork Island.” 

“Hog Island, I suppose you mean.” 

“Yes sir, de Hog Island is de one I means.” 

“Conduct him to the centre, and let him be confronted 
with the prisoner,” directed the governor, addressing 
his adjutant; “Captain Blessington, your men may 
resume their stations in the ranks.” The order was 
obeyed; and notwithstanding the tears and suppli- 
cations of the now highly excited Babette, who flung 
herself upon his neck, and was only removed by force, 
the terrified Canadian was borne off from his premises 
by the troops. 
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_ HILE this scene was enacting in front 
of the Fleur de Lis, one of a far more 


; \ p<“; touching and painful nature was 
4 fi. passing in the very heart of the 
\ A Wik: detachment itself. At the moment 


when the halt was ordered by Cap- 
tain Blessington a rumor ran 
through the ranks that they had 
reached the spot destined for the 
execution of their ill-fated com- 

eR rade. Those only in the immed- 
iate front were aware of the true cause; but although 
the report of the rifle nad been distinctly heard by all, 
it had been attributed by those in the rear to the acci- 
dental discharge of one of their own muskets. A low 
murmur, expressive of the opinion generally enter- 
tained, passed gradually from rear to front, until it at 
length reached the ears of the delicate drummer-boy 
who marched behind the coffin. His face was still 
buried in the collar of his coat, and what was left 
uncovered of his features by the cap was in some 
degree hidden by the forward drooping of his head 
upon his chest. Hitherto he had moved almost 
mechanically along, tottering and embarrassing himself 
at every step under the cumbrous drum that was sus- 
pended from a belt around his neck over the left thigh, 
but now there was a certain indescribable drawing up 
of the frame and tension of the whole person, denoting 
a concentration of all the moral and physical energies 
-——a sudden working up, as it were, of the intellectual 
and corporeal being to some determined and moment- 
ous purpose. 
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At the first of the detachment the weary supporters 
of the coffin had deposited their rude and sombre 
burden upon the earth, preparatory to its being 
resumed by those appointed to relieve them. The dull 
sound emitted by the hollow fabric as it touched the 
ground caught the ear of him for whom it was destined, 
and he turned to gaze upon the sad and lonely tene- 
ment so shortly to become his final resting place. 
There was an air of calm composure and dignified sor- 
row upon his brow that infused respect into the hearts 
of all who beheld him, and even the men selected to do 
the duty of executioners sought to evade his glance 
as his steady eye wandered from right to left of the 
fatal rank. His attention, however, was principally 
directed towards the coffin which lay before him; on 
this he gazed fixedly for upwards of a minute. He then 
turned his eyes in the direction of the fort, shuddered, 
heaved a profound sigh, and looking up to heaven with 
the apparent fervor that became his situation, seemed 
to pray for a moment or two inwardly and devoutly. 
The thick and almost suffocating breathing of one 
immediately beyond the coffin was now distinctly heard 
by all. Halloway started from his attitude of devotion, 
gazed earnestly on the form whence it proceeded, and 
then wildly extending his arms, suffered a smile of 
satisfaction to illumine his pale features. All eyes 
were now turned upon the drummer boy, who, evi- 
dently laboring under convulsive excitement of feeling, 
suddenly dashed his cap and instrument to the earth, 
and flew as fast as his tottering and uncertain steps 
would admit across the coffin and into the arms exten- 
ded to receive him. 

“My Ellen! oh, my own devoted but too unhappy 
Ellen!” passionately exclaimed the soldier, as he 
clasped the slight and agitated form of his disguised 
wife to his throbbing heart. “This, this, indeed, is joy 
even in death. I thought I could have died more 
happily without you, but nature tugs powerfully at my 
heart; and to see you once more, to feel you once more 
here’ (and he pressed her wildly to his breast), “is 
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indeed a bliss that robs my approaching fate of half its 
terror,’ 

“Oh, Reginald! my dearly beloved Reginald! my 
murdered husband!” cried the unhappy woman; “your 
Ellen will not survive you. Her heart is already broken, 
though she cannot weep; but the same grave shall 
contain us both. Reginald, do you believe me? I 
Swear it; the same grave shall contain us both.” 

Exhausted with the fatigue and excitement she had 
undergone, the faithful and affectionate creature now 
lay without sense or motion in the arms of her wretched 
husband. Halloway bore her, unopposed, a pace or 
two in advance and deposited her unconscious form on 
the fatal coffin. 

No language of ours can render justice to the trying 
character of the scene. All who witnessed it were 
painfully affected, and over the bronzed cheek of many 
a veteran coursed a tear which, like that of Sterne’s 
recording angel, might have blotted out a catalogue of 
sins. Although each was prepared to expect a reprim- 
mand from the governor for suffering the prisoner to 
quit his station in the ranks, humanity and nature 
pleaded too powerfully in his behalf, and neither officer 
nor man attempted to interfere, unless with a view to 
render assistance. Captain Erskine, in particular, was 
deeply pained, and would have given anything to recall 
the harsh language he had used towards the supposed 
idle and inattentive drummer boy. Taking from a 
pocket in his uniform a small flask of brandy, which 
he had provided against casualties, the compassion- 
ating officer slightly raised the head of the pale and 
unconscious woman with one hand, while with the 
other he introduced a few drops between her parted 
ips. Halloway knelt at the opposite side of the coffin, 
one hand searching, but in vain, the suspended pulse 
of his inanimate wife; the other unbuttoning the breast 
of the drummer-boy’s jacket, which, with every other 
dart of the equipment, she wore beneath the loose 
sreat-coat so effectually accomplishing her disguise. 

Such was the position of the chief actors in this 
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truly distressing drama at the moment when Colonel 
De Haldimar came up with his new prisoner to mark 
what effect would be produced on Halloway by his 
unexpected appearance. His own surprise and dis- 
appointment may be easily conceived when, in the 
form of the recumbent being who seemed to engross 
universal attention, he recognized by the fair and 
streaming hair and half exposed bosom the unfort- 
unate being whom, only two hours previously, he had 
spurned from his feet in the costume of her own sex, 
and reduced, by the violence of her grief, to almost 
infantine debility. Question succeeded question to 
those around, but without eliciting any clue to the 
means by which this mysterious disguise had been 
effected. No one had been aware, until the truth was 
so singularly and suddenly revealed, the supposed 
drummer was any other than one of the lads attached 
to the Grenadiers; and as for the other facts, they 
spoke too plainly to the comprehension of the gov- 
ernor to need explanation. 

Once more, however, the detachment was called to 
order. Halloway struck his hand violently upon his 
brow, kissed the wan lips of his still unconscious wife, 
breathing, as he did so, a half murmured hope she 
might indeed be the corpse she appeared. He then 
raised himself from the earth with a light and elastic 
yet firm movement, and resumed the place he had 
previously occupied, where, to his surprise, he beheld 
a second victim, bound, and apparently devoted to the 
same death. When the eyes of the two unhappy men 
met, the governor closely watched the expression of 
the countenance of each, but although the Canadian 
started on beholding the soldier, it might be merely 
because he saw the latter arrayed in the garb of death 
and followed by the most unequivocal demonstration 
of a doom to which he himself was in all probability 
devoted. As for Halloway, his look betrayed neither 
consciousness nor recognition, and though too proud 
to express complaint or to give vent to the feelings 
of his heart, his whole soul seemed to be absorbed in 
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the unhappy partner of his luckless destiny. Presently 
he saw her borne, and in the same state of insensibility, 
in the arms of Captain Erskine and Lieutenant Leslie, 
towards the hut of his fellow prisoner, and he heard 
the former officer enjoin the weeping girl Babette, to 
whose charge they delivered her over, to pay every 
attention to her her situation might require. The 
detachment then proceeded. 

The narrow but deep and rapid river alluded to by 
the Canadian as running midway between the town 
and Hog Island, derived its source far within the forest, 
and formed the bed of one of those wild, dark, and 
thickly wooded ravines so common in America. As it 
neared the Detroit, however, the abruptness of its 
banks was so considerably lessened as to render the 
approach to it on the town side over an almost imper- 
ceptible slope. Within a few yards of its mouth, as 
we have already observed, a rude but strong wooden 
bridge, over which lay the high road, had been con- 
structed by the French; and from the centre of this all 
the circuit of intermediate clearing, even to the very 
skirt of the forest, was distinctly commanded by the 
naked eye. 

To the right, on approaching from the town, lay the 
adjacent shores of Canada, washed by the broad waters 
of the Detroit, on which it was thrown into strong 
relief, and which, at the distance of about a mile in 
front, was seen to diverge into two distinct channels, 
pursuing each a separate course until they again met 
at the western extremity of Hog Island. On the left 
and in the front rose a succession of slightly undulating 
hills, which at a distance of little more than half a mile 
terminated in an elevation considerably above the 
immediate level of the Detroit side of the ravine. That 
again was crowned with thick and overhanging forest, 
taking its circular sweep around the fort. The inter- 
mediate ground was studded over with rude stumps of 
trees, and bore in various directions distinct proofs of 
the spoliation wrought among the infant possessions 
of the murdered English settlers. The view to the 
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rear was less open, the town being partially hidden by 
the fruit-laden orchards that lined the intervening high 
road and hung principally on its left. This was not 
the case with the fort. Between these orchards and the 
distant forest lay a line of open country, fully com- 
manded by its cannon, even to the ravine we have 
described, and in a sweep that embraced everything 
from the bridge itself to the forest in which all trace of 
its source was lost. 

When the detachment had arrived within twenty 
yards of the bridge, they were made to file off to the 
left until the last gun had come up. They were then 
fronted, the rear section of Captain Erskine’s company 
resting on the road, and the left flank, covered by the 
two first guns, pointed obliquely, both in front and 
rear, to guard against surprise in the event of any of 
the Indians stealing round to the cover of the orchards. 
The route by which they had approached this spot 
was upwards of two miles in extent, but as they now 
filed off into the open ground the leading sections 
observed, in a direct line over the cleared country, and 
at a distance of little more than three-quarters of a 
mile, the dark ramparts of the fortress that contained 
their comrades, and could even distinguish the uni- 
forms of the officers and men drawn up in line along 
the works, where they were evidently assembled to 
witness the execution of the sentence on Halloway. 

Such a sight as that of the English so far from their 
fort was not likely to escape the notice of the Indians. 
Their encampment, as the Canadian had truly stated, 
lay within the forest, and beyond the elevated ground 
already alluded to; and to have crossed the ravine, or 
ventured out of reach of the cannon of the fort, would 
have been to seal the destruction of the detachment. 
But the officer to whom their security was entrusted, 
although he had his own particular views for ven- 
turing thus far, knew also at what point to stop; and 
such was the confidence of his men in his skill and 
prudence, they would have fearlessly followed wher- 
ever he might have chosen to lead. Still, even amid 
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all the solemnity of preparation attendant on the duty 
they were out to perform, there was a natural and 
secret apprehensiveness about each that caused him 
to cast his eyes frequently and fixedly on that part of 
the forest which was known to afford cover to their 
merciless foes. At times they fancied they beheld 
the dark and flitting forms of men gliding from tree to 
tree along the skirt of the wood, but when they gazed 
again nothing of the kind was to be seen, and the 
illusion was at once ascribed to the heavy state of the 
atmosphere and the action of their own precautionary 
instincts. 

Meanwhile the solemn tragedy of death was pre- 
paring in mournful silence. On the centre of the 
bridge, and visible to those even within the fort, was 
placed the coffin of Halloway, and at twelve paces in 
front were drawn up the six rank and file on whom 
had devolved by lot the cruel duty of the day. With 
calm and fearless eye the prisoner surveyed the pre- 
parations for his approaching end; and whatever might 
be the inward workings of his mind, there was not 
among the assembled soldiery one individual whose 
countenance betrayed so little sorrow and emotion as 
his own. With a firm step, when summoned, he moved 
towards the fatal coffin, dashing his cap to the earth as 
he advanced and baring his chest with the character- 
istic contempt of death of the soldier. When he had 
reached the centre of the bridge, he turned facing his 
comrades and knelt upon the coffin. Captain Blessing- 
ton, who, permitted by the governor, had followed him 
with a sad heart and heavy step, now drew a prayer- 
book from his pocket and read from it in a low voice. 
He then closed the volume, listened to something the 
prisoner earnestly communicated to him, received a 
small packet which he drew from the bosom of his 
shirt, shook him long and cordially by the hand, and 
then hastily resumed his post at the head of the detach- 
ment. 

The principal inhabitants of the village, led by 
curiosity, had followed at a distance to witness the 
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execution of the condemned soldier, and above the 
heads of the line and crowning the slope were collected 
groups of both sexes and of all ages, that gave a still 
more imposing character to the scene. Every eye 
was now turned upon the firing party, who only 
awaited the signal to execute their melancholy office, 
when suddenly, in the direction of the forest, upon the 
extreme height, there burst the tremendous and deaf- 
ening yells of more than a thousand savages. For an 
instant Halloway was forgotten in the instinctive 
sense of individual danger, and all gazed eagerly to 
ascertain the movements of their enemy. Presently 
a man, naked to the waist, his body and face besmeared 
with streaks of black and red paint, and his whole 
attitude expressing despair and horror, was seen flying 
down the height with a rapidity proportioned to the 
extreme peril in which he stood. At about fifty paces 
in his rear followed a dozen bounding, screaming 
Indians, armed with uplifted tomahawks, whose anxiety 
in pursuit lent them a speed that even surpassed the 
efforts of flight itself. It was evident the object of 
the pursued was to reach the detachment, that of the 
pursuers to prevent him. 

The struggle was maintained for a few moments 
with equality, but in the end the latter were triumph- 
ant, and at each step the distance that separated them 
became less. At the first alarm the detachment, with 
the exception of the firing party, who still occupied 
their ground, had been thrown into square, and with a 
gun planted in each angle, awaited the attack mom- 
entarily expected. But although the heights were now 
alive with the dusky forms of naked warriors, who 
from the skirt of the forest watched the exertions of 
their fellows, the pursuit of the wretched fugitive was 
confined to these alone. Foremost of the latter, and 
distinguished by his violent exertions and fiendish 
cries, was the tall and wildly attired warrior of the 
Fleur de Lis. At every bound he gained upon his 
victim. Already were they descending the nearest of 
the undulating hills, and both now became conspicuous 
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to all around; but principally the pursuer, whose 
gigantic frame and extraordinary speed riveted every 
eye, even while the interest of all was excited for the 
wretched fugitive alone. 

At that moment Halloway, who had been gazing on 
the scene with an astonishment little inferior to that 
of his comrades, sprang suddenly to his feet upon the 
coffin, and waving his hand in the direction of the 
pursuing enemy, shouted aloud in a voice of mingled 
joy and triumph: 

“Ha! Almighty God, I thank thee! Here, comes 
one who alone has the power to snatch me from my 
impending doom.” 

“By heaven, the traitor confesses, and presumes to 
triumph in his guilt,” exclaimed the voice of one who, 
while closely attending to every movement of the 
Indians, was also vigilantly watching the effect likely 
to be produced on the prisoner by this unexpected 
interruption. “Corporal, do your duty.” 

“Stay, stay—one moment stay!” implored Halloway, 
with uplifted hands. 

“Do your duty, sir,” fiercely repeated the governor. 

“Oh, stop—for God’s sake, stop! Another moment 
and he will be here, and I 

He said no more—a dozen bullets penetrated his body 
—one passed directly through his heart. He leaped 
several feet in the air, and then fell heavily, a lifeless, 
bleeding corpse, across the coffin. 

Meanwhile the pursuit of the fugitive was continued, 
but by the warrior of the Fleur de Lis alone. Aware of 
their inefficiency to keep pace with this singular being, 
his companions had relinquished the chase, and now 
stood resting on the brow of the hill where the 
wretched Halloway had first recognized his supposed 
deliverer, watching eagerly, though within musket shot 
of the detachment, the result of a race on which so 
much apparently depended. Neither party, however, 
attempted to interfere with the other, for all eyes were 
now turned on the flying man and his pursuer with an 
interest that denoted the extraordinary efforts of the 
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one to evade and the other to attain the accomplish- 
ment of his object. The immediate course taken was 
in a direct line for the ravine, which it evidently was 
the object of the fugitive te clear at its nearest point. 
Already had he approached within a few paces of its 
brink, and every eye was fastened on the point where 
it was expected the doubtful leap would be taken, 
when suddenly, as if despairing to accomplish it at 
a bound, he turned to the left, and winding along its 
bank, renewed his efforts in the direction of the bridge. 
This movement occasioned a change in the position of 
the parties which was favorable to the pursued. 
Hitherto they had been so immediately on a line with 
each other, it was impossible for the detachment to 
bring a musket to bear upon the warrior without 
endangering him whose life they were anxious to pre- 
serve. For a moment or two his body was fairly 
exposed, and a dozen muskets were discharged at 
intervals from the square, but all without success. 
Recovering his lost ground, he soon brought the pur- 
sued again in a line between himself and the detach- 
ment, edging rapidly nearer to him as he advanced, 
and uttering terrific yells, that were echoed back from 
his companions on the brow of the hill. It was evident, 
however, his object was the recapture, not the des- 
truction, of the flying man, for more than once did he 
brandish his menacing tomahawk in rapid sweeps 
around his head, as if preparing to hurl it, and as often 
did he check the movement. 

The scene at each succeeding moment became more 
critical and intensely interesting. The strength of the 
pursued was now nearly exhausted, while that of his 
formidable enemy seemed to suffer no diminution. Leap 
after leap he took with fearful superiority, sideling as 
he advanced. Already had he closed upon his victim, 
while with a springing effort a large and bony hand 
was extended to secure his shoulder in his grasp. The 
effort was fatal to him, for in reaching too far he lost 
his balance and fell heavily upon the sward. A shout 
of exultation burst from the English troops, and 
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numerous voices now encouraged the pursued to renew 
his exertions. The advice was not lost, and although 
only a few seconds had elapsed between the fall and 
recovery of his pursuer, the wretched fugitive had 
already greatly increased the distance that separated 
them. A cry of savage rage and disappointment burst 
from the lips of the gigantic warrior, and concentrat- 
ing all his remaining strength and speed into one final 
effort, he bounded and leapt like a deer of the forest 
whence he came. The opportunity for recapture, how- 
ever, had been lost in his fall, for already the pursued 
was within a few feet of the high road and on the 
point of turning the extremity of the bridge. One only 
resource was now left. The warrior suddenly checked ° 
himself in his course and remained stationary; then, 
raising and dropping his glittering weapon several 
times in a balancing position, he waited until the pur- 
sued had gained the highest point of the open bridge. 
At that moment the glittering steel, aimed with singu- 
lar accuracy and precision, flew whistling through the 
air, and with such velocity of movement as to be almost 
invisible to the eyes of those who attempted to follow 
it in its threatening course. All expected to see it enter 
into the brain against which it had been directed; but 
the fugitive had marked the movement in time to save 
himself by stooping low to the earth, while the weapon, 
passing over him, entered with a deadly and crashing 
sound into the brain of the weltering corpse. This 
danger passed, he sprang once more to his feet, nor 
paused again in his flight until, faint and exhausted, 
he sank without motion under the very bayonets of 
the firing party. | 

_ A new direction was now given to the interest of the 
assembled and distinct crowds that had witnessed these 
startling incidents. Scarcely had the wretched man 
gained the protection of the soldiery when a_ shriek 
divided the air, so wild, so piercing and so unearthly 
that even the warrior of the Fleur de Lis seemed to 
lose sight of his victim in the harrowing interest pro- 
duced by that dreadful scream. All turned their eyes 
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for a moment in the quarter whence it proceeded, when 
presently, from behind the groups of Canadians crown- 
ing the slope, was seen flying with the rapidity of 
thought one who resembled rather a spectre than a 
being of earth—it was the wife of Halloway. Her long 
fair hair was wild and streaming, her feet and legs 
and arms were naked, and one solitary and scanty gar- 
ment displayed rather than concealed the symmetry of 
her delicate person. She flew to the fatal bridge, 
threw herself on the body of her bleeding husband, and 
imprinting her warm kisses on his bloody lips, for a 
moment or two presented the image of one whose 
reason has fled forever. Suddenly she started from 
the earth; her face, her hands, and her garments so 
saturated with the blood of her husband that a feeling 
of horror crept throughout the veins of all who beheld 
her. She stood upon the coffin and across the corpse, 
raised her eyes and hands imploringly to heaven, and 
then, in accents wilder even than her words, uttered 
an imprecation that sounded like the prophetic warn- 
ing of some unholy spirit. 

“Inhuman murderer!” she exclaimed, in tones that 
almost paralyzed the ears on which it fell, “if there be 
a God of justice and of truth He will avenge this 
devilish deed. Yes, Colonel De Haldimar, a prophetic 
voice whispers to my soul that even as I have seen 
_ perish before my eyes all that I loved on earth, without 
mercy and without hope, so even shall you witness the 
destruction of your accursed race. Here—here— 
here,” and she pointed downwards, with singular 
energy of action, to the corpse of her husband, “here 
shall their blood flow till every vestige of his own is 
washed away; and oh, if there be spared one branch 
of thy detested family may it be only that they may be 
reserved for some death too horrible to be conceived!” 

Overcome by the frantic energy with which she had 
uttered these appalling words she sank backwards, 
and fell, uttering another shriek, into the arms of the 
warrior of the Fleur de Lis, who bore off his prize in 
triumph, and fled, with nearly the same expedition he 
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had previously manifested, in the direction of the 
forest, before any one could recover sufficiently from 
the effect of the scene to think even of interfering. 
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'T was on the evening of that day, so fer- 
tile in melancholy incident, to which the 
previous pages have been devoted, that 
the drawbridge of Detroit was for the 
third time since the investment of the 
garrison lowered—not as previously, 
with a disregard of the intimation that 
might be given to those without by the 
sullen and echoing rattle on its ponder- 
ous chains, but with a caution attesting 
how much secrecy of purpose was 
sought to be preserved. There was, however, no array 
of armed men within the walls that denoted an expedi- 
tion of a hostile character. Overcome with the harass- 
ing duties of the day the chief portion of the troops 
had retired to rest, and a few groups of the guard 
alone were to be seen walking up and down in front of 
their post, apparently with a view to check the influ- 
ence of midnight drowsiness, but, in reality, to witness 
the result of certain preparations going on by torch- 
light in the centre of the barrack square. 

In the midst of an anxious group of officers, com- 
prising nearly all of that rank within the fort, stood 
two individuals attired in a costume having nothing in 
common with the gay and martial habiliments of the 
former. They were tall, handsome young men, whose 
native elegance of carriage was but imperfectly hidden 
under an equipment evidently adopted for, and other- 
wise fully answering, the purpose of disguise. A blue 
cotton shell jacket, closely fitting to the person, 
trousers of the same material, a pair of strong deer- 
skin moccasins and a colored handkerchief tied loosely 
round the collar of a checked shirt, the whole sur- 
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mounted by a rough blanket coat forming the princi- 
pal portion of their garb. Each, moreover, wore a 
false queue of about nine inches in length, the effect of 
which was completely to change the character of the 
countenance, and render to the features a Canadian- 
like expression. A red worsted cap, resembling a 
bonnet de nuit, was thrown carelessly over the side of 
the head, which could, at any moment when deeper 
disguise should be deemed necessary, command the 
additional protection of the rude hood that fell back 
upon the shoulders from the collar of the coat to which 
it was attached. Into a broad belt that encircled the 
jacket of each were thrust a brace of pistols and a 
strong dagger; the whole so disposed, however, as to 
be invisible when the outer garment was closed; this, 
again, was confined by a rude sash of worsted of differ- 
ent colors, not unlike, in texture and quality, what is 
worn by our sergeants at the present day. They were 
otherwise armed, however, and in a less secret manner. 
Across the right shoulder of each was thrown a belt 
of worsted also, to which were attached a rude powder- 
horn and shot-pouch, with a few straggling bullets, 
placed there as if rather by accident than design. Each 
held carelessly in his left hand, and with its butt 
resting on the earth, a long gun, completing an appear- 
ance the attainment of which had in all probability been 
sedulously sought—that of a Canadian duck-hunter. 
A metamorphosis so ludicrously operated in the 
usually elegant costume of two young English officers 
—for such they were—might have been expected to 
afford scope to the pleasantry of their companions and 
to call forth those sallies which the intimacy of friend- 
ship and the freemasonry of the profession would have 
fully justified. But the events that had occurred in 
such rapid succession since the preceding midnight 
were still painfully impressed on the recollection of all, 
and some there were who looked as if they never would 
smile again; neither laugh nor Jjeering, therefore, 
escaped the lips of one of the surrounding group. 
Every countenance wore a cast of thought—a character 
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of abstraction—ill suited to the indulgence of levity; 
and the little conversation that passed between them 
was in a low and serious tone. It was evident some 
powerful and absorbing dread existed in the mind of 
each, inducing him rather to indulge in communion 
with his own thoughts and impressions than to com- 
municate them to others. Even the governor himself 
had, for a moment, put off his usual distance, to assume 
an air of unfeigned concern, and it might be dejection, 
contrasting strongly with his habitual haughtiness. 
Hitherto he had been walking to and fro, a little apart 
from the group, and with a hurriedness and indecision 
of movement that betrayed to all the extreme agita- 
tion of his mind. For once, however, he appeared to 
be, if not insensible to observation, indifferent to 
whatever comments might be formed or expressed by 
those who witnessed his emotion. He was at length 
interrupted by the adjutant, who communicated some- 
thing in a low voice. 

“Let him be brought up, Mr. Lawson,” was the 
reply. Then, advancing into the heart of the group 
and addressing the two adventurers, he enquired, in 
a tone that startled from its singular mildness, if they 
were provided with everything they required. 

An affirmative reply was given, when the governor, 
taking the taller of the young men aside, conversed 
with him earnestly, and in a tone of affection strangely 
blended with despondency. The interview, however, 
was short, for Mr. Lawson now made his appearance, 
conducting an individual who has already been intro- 
duced to our readers. It was the Canadian of the Fleur 
de Lis. The adjutant placed a small wooden crucifix in 
the hands of the governor. 

“Francois,” said the latter, impressively, “you know 
the terms on which I have consented to spare your 
life. Swear, then, by this cross that you will be faith- 
ful to your trust, that neither treachery nor evasion 
shall be practised, and that you will to the utmost of 
your power aid in conveying these gentlemen to their 
destination. Kneel and swear it.” 
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“I do swear it!” fervently repeated the aubergiste, 
kneeling and imprinting his lips with becoming rever- 
ence on the symbol of martyrdom. “I swear to do dat 
I shall engage, and may de bon Dieu have mercy to 
my soul as I shall fulfil my oat.” 

“Amen,” pronounced he governor, “and may heaven 
deal by you even as you deal by us. Bear in mind, 
moreover, that as your treachery will be punished, so 
also shall your fidelity be rewarded. But the night 
wears apace, and ye have much to do.” Then turning 
to the young officers who were to be his companions, 
“God bless you both; may your enterprise be success- 
ful! I fear,” offering his hand to the younger, “I have 
spoken harshly to you, but at a moment like the pres- 
ent you will no longer cherish a recollection of the 
unpleasant past.” 

The only answer was a cordial return of his own 
pressure. The Canadian in his turn now announced the 
necessity for instant departure, when the young men, 
following his example, threw their long guns care- 
lessly over the left shoulder. Low, rapid and fervent 
adieux were uttered on both sides; and although the 
hands of the separating parties met only in a short and 
hurried grasp, there was an expression in the touch 
of each that spoke to their several hearts long after 
the separation had actually taken place. 

“Stay one moment!” exclaimed a voice, as the little 
party now moved towards the gateway; “ye are both 
gallantly enough provided without, but have forgotten 
there is something quite as necessary to sustain the 
inward man. Duck shooting, you know, is wet work. 
The last lips that were moistened from this,” he pro- 
ceeded, as the younger of the disguised men threw the 
strap of the proffered canteen over his shoulder, “were 
those of poor Ellen Halloway.” 

The mention of that name, so heedlessly pronounced 
by the brave but inconsiderate Erskine, produced a 
startling effect on the taller of the departing officers. 
He struck his brow violently with his hand, uttered a 
faint groan, and bending his head upon his chest, stood 
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in an attitude expressive of the deep suffering of his 
mind. The governor, too, appeared agitated, and 
sounds like those of suppressed sobs came from one 
who lingered at the side of him who had accepted the 
offer of the canteen. The remainder of the officers 
preserved a deep and mournful silence. 

“It is times dat we should start,” again observed the 
Canadian, “or we shall be taken by de daylight before 
we can clear de reever.” 

This intimation once more aroused the slumbering 
energies of the taller officer. Again he drew up his 
commanding figure, extending his hand to the governor 
in silence, and turning abruptly round, hastened to 
follow close in the footsteps of his conductor. 

“You will not forget all I have said to you,” whis- 
pered the voice of one who had reserved his parting 
for the last, and who now held the hand of the younger 
adventurer closely clasped within his own. “Think, oh, 
think how much depends on the event of your danger- 
ous enterprise.” 

“When you behold me again,” was the reply, “it will 
be with smiles on my lip and gladness in my heart, for 
if we fail there is that which whispers I shall never see 
you more. But keep up your spirits and hope for the 
best. We embark under cheerless auspices, it is true? 
but let us trust to Providence for success in so good a 
cause. God bless you!” 

In the next minute he had joined his companions, 
who with light and noiseless tread were already pur- 
suing their way along the military road that led to the 
eastern extremity of the town. Soon afterwards the 
heavy chains of the drawbridge were heard grating 
on the ear, in despite of the evident caution used in 
restoring it to its wonted position, and all again was 
still. 

It had at first been suggested their course should be 
held in an angular direction across the cleared country 
alluded to in our last chapter, in order to avoid all 
chance of recognition in the town, but as this might 
have led them into more dangerous contact with some 
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of the outlying parties of Indians, who were known 
to prowl around the fort at night, this plan had been 
abandoned for the more circuitous and safe passage by 
the village. Through this our little party now pursued 
their way, and without encountering aught to impede 
their progress. The simple mannered inhabitants had 
long since retired to rest, and neither light nor sound 
denoted the existence of man or beast within its pre- 
cincts. At length they reached that part of the road 
which turned off abruptly in the direction of the Fleur 
de Lis. The rude hut threw its dark shadows across 
their path, but all was still and deathlike as in the 
village they had just quitted. Presently, however, as 
they drew nearer, they beheld reflected from one of 
the upper windows a faint light that fell upon the 
ground immediately in front of the auberge, and at 
intervals the figure of a human being approaching 
and receding from it, as if in the act of pacing the 
apartment. 


An instinctive feeling of danger rose at the same 
moment to the hearts of the young officers, and each, 
obeying the same impulse, unfastened one of the large 
horn buttons of his blanket coat and thrust his right 
hand into the opening. 


“Francois, recollect your oath,” hastily aspirated the 
elder, as he grasped the hand of their conductor rather 
in supplication than in threat: “if there be aught to 
harm us here your own life will most assuredly pay the 
forfeit of your faith.” 


“It is nothing but a woman,” calmly returned the 
Canadian; “it is my Babette, who is sorry at my loss. 
But I shall come and tell you directly.” 


He then stole gently round the corner of the hut, 
leaving his anxious companions in the rear of the little 
building, and completely veiled in the obscurity pro- 
duced by the mingling shadows of the hut itself and 
a few tall pear trees that overhung the paling of the 
orchard at some yards from 'the spot on which they 
stood. 
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They waited some minutes to hear the result of the 
Canadian’s admittance into his dwelling, but although 
each with suppressed breathing sought to catch those 
sounds of welcome with which a daughter might be 
supposed to greet a parent so unexpectedly restored, 
they listened in vain. At length, however, while the 
ears of both were on the rack to drink in the tones of 
a human voice, a faint scream floated on the hushed 
air and all again was still. 

“Good!” whispered: the elder of the officers; “that 
scream is sweeter to my ears than the softest accents 
of a woman’s love. It is evident the ordinary tones of 
speech cannot find their way to us here from the front 
of the hut. The faintness of yon cry, which was 
unquestionably that of a female, is a convincing proof 
Gilets 

“Hist!” urged his companion, in the same almost 
inaudible whisper, “what sound was that?” 

Both again listened attentively, when the noise was 
repeated. It came from the orchard and resembled the 
sound produced by the faint crash of rotten sticks and 
leaves under the cautious, but unavoidably rending, 
tread of a human foot. At intervals it ceased, as if the 
person treading, alarmed at his own noise, was appre- 
hensive of betraying his approach, and then recom- 
menced, only to be checked in the same manner. 
Finally it ceased altogether. For upwards of five 
minutes the young men continued to listen for a 
renewal of the sound, but nothing was now audible 
save the short and fitful gusts of a rising wind among 
the trees of the orchard. 

“Tt must have been some wild animal in search of its 
prey,’ again whispered the younger officer; “had it 
been a man, we should have heard him leap the paling 
before this.” 

“By heaven, we are betrayed—here he is,” quickly 
rejoined the other in the same low tone. “Keep close 
to the hut and stand behind me. If my dagger fail you 
must try your own. But fire not, on your life, unless 
there be more than two, for the report of a pistol will 
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be the destruction of ourselves and all that are dear 
tous 


Each with uplifted arm now stood ready to strike, 
even while his heart throbbed with a sense of danger 
that had far more than the mere dread of personal suf- 
fering or death to stimulate to exertion in self-defence. 
Footsteps were now distinctly heard stealing round 
that part of the hut which bordered on the road, and 
the young men turned from the orchard, to which their 
attention had previously been directed, towards the 
new quarter whence they were intruded upon. 


It was fortunate this mode of approach had been 
selected. That part of the hut which rested on the 
road was so exposed as to throw the outline of objects 
into strong relief, whereas in the direction of the 
thickly wooded orchard all was impenetrable gloom. 
Had the intruder stolen unannounced upon the alarmed 
but determined officers by the latter route, the dagger 
of the first would in all probability have been plunged 
to its hilt in his bosom. As it was, each had sufficient 
presence of mind to distinguish, as it now doubled the 
corner of the hut and reposed upon the road, the stout, 
square-set figure of the Canadian. The daggers were 
instantly restored to their sheaths, and each, for the 
first time since the departure of their companion, 
respired freely. “It is quite well,” whispered the latter 
as he approached. “It was my poor Babette, who 
tought I was gone to be kill. She scream so loud as if 
she had seen my ghost. But we must wait a few 
minute in de house and you shall see how glad my girl 
is to see me once again.” 


“Why this delay, Francois? Why not start directly ?” 
urged the taller officer; “we shall never clear the river 
in time; and if the dawn catches us in the waters of the 
Detroit we are lost for ever.” 

“But you see I am not quite prepare yet,” was the 
answer. “I have many tings to get ready for the 
canoe, which I have not use for a long time. But you 
shall not wait ten minute, if you do not like. Dere is 
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a good fire and Babette shall give you something to eat 
while I get it all ready.” 

The young men hesitated. The delay of the Cana- 
dian, who had so repeatedly urged the necessity for 
expedition while in the fort, had, to say the least of it, 
an appearance of incongruity. Still it was evident, if 
disposed to harm them, he had full opportunity to do 
so without much risk of effectual opposition from 
themselves. Under all circumstances, therefore, it was 
advisable rather to appear to confide implicitly in his 
truth than, by manifesting suspicion, to pique his self- 
love and neutralize whatever favorable intentions he 
might cherish in their behalf. In this mode of conduct 
they were confirmed by a recollection of the sacred- 
ness attached by the religion of their conductor to the 
oath so solemnly pledged on the symbol of the cross, 
and by a conviction of the danger of observation to 
which they stood exposed, if, as they apprehended, it 
was actually a human footstep they had heard in the 
orchard. This last recollection suggested a remark. 

“We heard a strange sound within the orchard while 
waiting here for your return,” said the taller officer; 
“it was like the footstep of a man treading cautiously 
over the rotten leaves and branches. How do you 
account for it?” 

“Oh, it was my pigs,” replied the Canadian, without 
manifesting the slightest uneasiness at the informa- 
tion. “They run about in de orchard for de apples 
what blow down wid de wind.” 

“It could not be a pig we heard,” pursuing his ques- 
tioner; “but another thing, Francois, before we con- 
sent to enter the hut—how will you account to your 
daughter for our presence? and what suspicion may 
she not form at seeing two armed strangers in com- 
pany with you at this unseasonable hour ?” 

“T have tell her,” replied the Canadian, “dat I have 
bring two friends who go wid me in de canoe to shoot 
de ducks for two or tree days. You know, sir, I go 
always in de fall to kill de ducks wid my friends, and 
she will not tink it strange.” 
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“You have managed well, my brave fellow; and now 
we follow you in confidence. But in the name of 
heaven use all possible despatch, and if money will 
lend a spur to your actions, you shall have plenty of it 
when our enterprise has been accomplished.” 

Our adventurers followed their conductor in the 
track by which he had so recently rejoined them. As 
they turned the corner of the hut, the younger, who 
brought up the rear, fancied he again heard a sound in 
the direction of the orchard resembling that of one 
lightly leaping to the ground. A gust of wind, how- 
ever, passing rapidly at that moment through the 
dense foliage, led him to believe it might have been 
produced by the sullen fall of one of the heavy fruits 
it had detached in its course. Unwilling to excite new 
and unnecessary suspicion in his companion he con- 
fined the circumstance to his own breast and followed 
into the hut. 


After ascending a flight of about a dozen rude steps 
they found themselves in a small room, furnished with 
no other ceiling than the sloping roof itself, and lighted 
by an unwieldly iron lamp placed on a heavy oak table 
near the only window with which the apartment was 
provided. The latter had suffered much from’ the 
influence of time and tempest, and owing to the diff- 
culty of procuring glass in so remote a region had been 
patched with slips of paper in various parts. The two 
corner and lower panes of the bottom sash were out 
altogether, and pine shingles such as used even at 
the present day for covering the roofs of dwelling 
houses, had been fitted into the squares, excluding air 
and light at the same time. The centre pane of this 
tier was, however, clear and free from flaw of every 
description. Opposite to the window blazed a cheerful 
wood fire, recently supplied with fuel, and at one of 
the inner corners of the room was placed a low uncur- 
tained bed that exhibited marks of having been lain in 
since it was last made. On a chair at its side were 
heaped a few dark-looking garments, the precise 
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nature of which were not distinguishable at a cursory 
and distant glance. 

Such were the more remarkable features of the 
apartment into which our adventurers were now 
ushered. Both looked cautiously around on entering, 
as if expecting to find it tenanted by spirits as daring 
as their own, but with the exception of the daughter 
of their conductor, whose moist black eyes expressed 
as much by tears as by smiles the joy she felt at this 
unexpected return of her parent, no living object met 
their enquiring glance. The Canadian placed a couple 
of rush-bottomed chairs near the fire, invited his com- 
panions to seat themselves until he had completed his 
preparations for departure, and then, desiring Babette 
to hasten supper for the young hunters, quitted the 
room and descended the stairs. 


GHAPLERSC(. 


HE position of the young men was one 
of embarrassment, for while the 
daughter, who was busied in execut- 
ing the command of her father, 
remained in the room, it was impos- 
sible they could converse together 
without: betraying the secret of 
their country, and as a result of 
this, the falsehood of the character 
under which they appeared. Long 

: residence in the country had, it is 
true, rendered the patois of that class of people whom 
they personated familiar to one, but the other spoke 

only the pure and native language of which it was a 

corruption. It might have occurred to them at a cooler 

moment and under less critical circumstances that even 
if their disguise had been penetrated, it was unlikely 

a female manifesting so much lively affection for her 

parent would have done aught to injure those with 

whom he had evidently connected himself. But the 
importance attached to their entire security from 

danger left them but little room for reflection of a 

calming character while a doubt of that security 

remained. 

One singularity struck them both. They had expected 
the young woman, urged by a natural curiosity, would 
have commenced a conversation, even if they did not, 
and he who spoke the patois was prepared to sustain 
it as well as his anxious and overcharged spirit would 
enable him; and as he was aware the morning had fur- 
nished sufficient incident of fearful interest, he had 
naturally looked for a verbal re-enactment of the 
harrowing and dreadful scene. To their surprise, how- 
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ever, they both remarked that, far from evincing a 
desire to enter into conversation the young woman 
scarcely ever looked at them, but lingered con- 
stantly near the table and facing the window. Still, 
to avoid an appearance of singularity on their own 
part as far as possible, the elder of the officers motioned 
to his companion, who, following his example, took a 
small pipe and some tobacco from a compartment in 
his shot pouch, and commenced puffing and wreathing 
smoke from his lips—an occupation more than any 
other seeming to justify their silence. 

The elder officer sat with his back to the window and 
immediately in front of the fire; his companion, at a 
corner of the rude hearth, and in such a manner that, 
without turning his head, he could command every part 
of the room at a glance. In the corner facing him stood 
the bed already described. A faint ray of firelight fell 
on some minute object glittering in the chair, the con- 
tents of which were heaped up in disorder. Urged by 
that wayward curiosity which is sometimes excited 
even under circumstances of the greatest danger and 
otherwise absorbing interest, the young man kicked 
the hickory log that lay nearest to it with his moc- 
casined foot and produced a bright, crackling flame, 
the reflection of which was thrown entirely upon the 
object of his gaze—it was a large metal button, on 
which the number of his regiment was distinctly 
visible. Unable to check his desire to know further, 
he left his seat to examine the contents of the chair. 
As he moved across the room he fancied he heard a 
light sound from without; his companion also seemed 
to manifest a similar impression by an almost imper- 
ceptible start; but the noise was so momentary and 
so fanciful neither felt it worth his while to pause 
upon the circumstance. 

The young officer now raised the garments from the 
chair—they consisted of a small gray great-coat and 
trousers, a waistcoat of coarse white cloth, a pair of 
worsted stockings and the half-boots of a boy, the 
whole forming the drum-boy’s equipment worn by the 
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wretched wife of Halloway when borne senseless into 
the hut on that fatal morning. Hastily quitting a dress 
that called up so many dreadful recollections, and 
turning to his companion with a look that denoted 
apprehension lest he, too, should have beheld these 
melancholy remembrances of the harrowing scene, the 
young officer hastened to resume his seat. In the act 
of so doing his eye fell upon the window at which the 
female lingered. Had a blast from heaven struck his 
sight, the terror of his soul could not have been 
ereater. He felt his cheek to pale and his hair to 
bristle beneath his cap, while the checked blood crept 
slowly and coldly, as if its very function had been 
paralyzed; still he had presence of mind sufficient not 
to falter in his step or to betray by an extraordinary 
movement that his eye had rested on anything hateful 
to behold. 

His companion had emptied his first pipe and was in 
the act of refilling it when he resumed his seat. He 
was evidently impatient at the delay of the Canadian 
and already were his lips ready to give utterance to 
his disappointment when he felt his foot significantly 
pressed by that of his friend. An instinctive sense of 
something fearful that was to ensue, but still demand- 
ing caution on his part, prevented him from turning 
hastily round to know the cause. Satisfied, however, 
there was danger, though not of an instantaneous 
character, he put his pipe gently by, and stealing his 
hand under his coat again grasped the hilt of his dag- 
ger. At length he slowly and partially turned his 
head, while his eyes inquiringly demanded of his friend 
the cause of this alarm. Partly to aid in concealing 
his increasing paleness and partly with a view to 
render it a medium for the conveyance of subdued 
sound, the hand of the latter was raised to his face 
in such a manner that the motion of his lips could not 
be distinguished from behind. 

“We are betrayed,” he scarcely breathed. “If vou 
can command yourself, turn and look at the window, 
but for God’s sake arm yourself with resolution or 
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look not at all; first draw the hood over your head and 
without any appearance of design. Our only chance of 
safety lies in this—that the Canadian may still be true 
and that our disguise may not be penetrated.” 

In despite of his native courage—and this had often 
been put to honorable proof—he thus mysteriously 
addressed -felt his heart throb violently. There was 
something so appalled in the countenance of his friend 
—something so alarming in the very caution he had 
recommended—that a vague dread of the horrible 
reality rushed at once to his mind, and for a moment 
his own cheek became ashy pale and his breathing 
painfully oppressed. It was the natural weakness of 
the physical man over which the moral faculties had 
for an instant lost their directing power. Speedily 
recovering himself, the young man prepared to 
encounter the alarming object which had already so 
greatly intimidated his friend. Carefully drawing the 
blanket hood over his head, he rose from his seat, and 
with the energetic movement of one who has formed 
some desperate determination, turned his back to the 
fireplace and threw his eyes rapidly and eagerly upon 
the window. They fell only on the rude patchwork 
of which it was principally composed. The female had 
quitted the room. 

“You must have been deceived,” he whispered, keep- 
ing his eye still bent upon the window, and with so 
imperceptible a movement of the lips that sound alone 
could have betrayed that he was speaking; “I see 
nothing to justify your alarm. Look again.” 

The younger officer once more directed his glance 
towards the window, and with a shuddering of the 
whole person as he recollected what had met his eye 
when he last looked upon it. “It is no longer there, 
indeed,” he returned in the same scarcely audible tone. 
“Yet I could not be mistaken; it was between those 
two corner squares of wood in the lower sash.” 

“Perhaps it was merely a reflection produced by the 
lamp on the centre pane,” rejoined his friend, still keep- 
ing his eye riveted on the suspicious point. 
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“Impossible! but I will examine the window from 
the spot on which I stood when I first beheld it.” 

Again he quitted his seat and carelessly crossed the 
room. As he returned he threw his glance upon the 
pane, when, to his infinite horror and surprise, the same 
frightful vision presented itself. 

“God of heaven!” he exclaimed aloud, and unable 
longer to check the ebullition of his feelings—‘‘what 
means this? Is my brain turned? and am I the sport 
of my own delusive fancy—do you see it now?” 

No answer was returned. His friend stood mute and 
motionless, with his left hand grasping his gun and 
and his right thrust into the waist of his coat. His 
eye grew upon the window, and his chest heaved and 
his cheek paled and flushed alternately with the sub- 
dued emotion of his heart. A human face was placed 
close to the unblemished glass, and every feature was 
distinctly revealed by the lamp that still lay upon the 
table. The glaring eye was fixed on the taller of the 
officers, but though the expression was unfathomably 
guileful, there was nothing that denoted anything like 
a recognition of the party. The brightness of the wood 
fire had so far subsided as to throw the interior of the 
room into partial obscurity, and under the disguise of 
his hood it was impossible for one without to dis- 
tinguish the features of the taller officer. The younger, 
who was scarcely an object of attention, passed com- 
paratively unnoticed. 

Fatigued and dimmed with the long and eager ten- 
sion of its nerves, the eye of the latter now began to 
fail him. For a moment he closed it, and when again it 
fell upon the window it encountered nothing but the 
clear and glittering pane. For upwards of a minute 
he and his friend still continued to rivet their gaze, but 
the face was no longer visible. 

Why is that what is called the “human face divine” 
is sometimes gifted with a power to paralyze that the 
most loathsome reptile in the creation cannot attain? 
Had a cougar of the American forest, roaring for prey, 
appeared at the window, ready to burst the fragile 
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barrier and fasten its talons in their hearts, its pres- 
ence would not have struck such sickness to the souls 
of our adventurers as did that human face. It is that 
man, naturally fierce and inexorable, is alone the enemy 
of his own species. The solution of this problem—this 
glorious paradox in nature—we leave to profounder 
philosophers to resolve. Sufficient for us be it to 
know and to deplore that it is so. 

Footsteps were now heard upon the stairs, and the 
officers, aroused to a full sense of their danger, hastily 
and silently prepared themselves for the encounter. 
“Drop a bullet into your gun,” whispered the elder, 
setting the example himself. “We may be obliged to 
have recourse to it at last. Yet make no show of 
hostility unless circumstances satisfy us we are betray- 
ed; then, indeed all that remains for us will be to sell 
our lives as dearly as we can. Hist! he is here.” 

The door opened, and at the entrance, which was 
already filled up in the imaginations of the young men 
with a terrible and alarming figure, appeared one whose 
return had been anxiously and long desired. It was a 
relief indeed to their gallant but excited hearts to 
behold another than the form they had expected, and 
although for the moment they knew not whether the 
Canadian came in hostility or friendship, each quitted 
the attitude of caution into which he had thrown him- 
self, and met him midway in his passage through the 
room. There was nothing in the expression of his 
naturally open and goodhumored countenance to 
denote he was at all aware of the causes for alarm 
that had operated so powerfully upon themselves. He 
announced with a frank look and unfaltering voice 
everything was in readiness for their departure. 

The officers hesitated, and the taller fixed his eyes 
upon those of mine host as if his gaze would have 
penetrated to the innermost recesses of his heart. Could 
this be a refinement of treachery, or was he really 
ignorant of the existence of the danger that threatened 
them? Was it not more probable his object was to 
disarm their fears, that they might be given unpre- 
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pared and, therefore, unresisting victims to the ferocity 
of their enemies? Aware as he was that they were 
both well provided with arms, and fully determined 
to use them with effect, might not his aim be to decoy 
them to destruction without lest the blood spilt under 
his roof, in the desperation of their defence, should 
hereafter attest against him and expose him to the 
punishment he would so richly merit? Distracted by 
these doubts the young men scarcely knew what to 
think or how to act, and anxious as they had previously 
been to quit the hut, they now considered the moment 
of their doing so would be that of their destruction. 
The importance of the enterprise on which they were 
embarked was such as to sink all personal considera- 
tions. If they had felt the influences of intimidation 
on their spirits, it arose less from any apprehension of 
consequences to themselves than from the recollection 
of the dearer interests involved in their perfect security 
from discovery. 

“Francois,” feelingly urged the taller officer, again 
adverting to his vow, “you recollect the oath you 
solemnly pledged upon the cross of our Saviour. Tell 
me, then, as you hope for mercy, have you taken that 
oath only that you might the more securely betray us 
to our enemies? What connection have you with 
them at this moment? and who is he who stood looking 
through that window not ten minutes since?” 

“As I shall hope for mercy in my God,” exclaimed 
the Canadian, with unfeigned astonishment, “I have 
not see nobody. But what for do you tink so? It is 
not just. I have given my oat to serve you and I shall 
do it.” 

There was candor both in the tone and countenance 
of the man as he uttered these words, half in reproach, 
half in justification; and the officers no longer doubted. 

“You must forgive our suspicions at a moment like 
the present,” soothingly observed the younger; “yet, 
Francois, your daughter saw and exchanged signals 
with the person we mean. She left the room soon after 
he made his appearance. What has become of her?” 
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The Canadian gave a sudden start, looked hastily 
around, and seemed to perceive for the first time the 
girl was absent. He then put a finger to his lip to 
enjoin silence, advanced to the table and extinguished 
the light. Desiring his companions, in a low whisper, 
to tread cautiously and follow, he now led the way 
with almost noiseless step to the entrance of the hut. 
At the threshold of the door were placed a large and 
well-filled sack, a light mast and sail, and half a dozen 
paddies. The latter burden he divided between the 
officers, on whose shoulders he carefully balanced 
them. The sack he threw across his own, and without 
expressing even a regret that an opportunity of bid- 
ding adieu to his child was denied him, hastily skirted 
the paling of the orchard until, at the further extrem- 
ity, he had gained the high road. The heavens were 
obscured by passing clouds driven rapidly by the wind, 
during the short pauses of which our adventurers 
anxiously and frequently turned to listen if they were 
pursued. Save the rustling of the trees that lined the 
road and the slight dashing of the waters on the 
beach, however, no sound was distinguishable. At 
length they gained the point whence they were to start. 
It was the fatal bridge, the events connected with 
which were yet so painfully fresh in their recollection. 

“Stop one minute here,” whispered the Canadian, 
throwing his sack upon the sand near the mouth of the 
lesser river ; “my canoe is chain about twenty yards up 
de bridge. I shall come to you directly.” Then, cau- 
tioning the officers to keep themselves concealed under 
the bridge, he moved hastily under the arch and dis- 
appeared in the dark shadow which it threw across the 
rivulet. 

The extremities of the bridge rested on ‘the banks of 
the little river in such a manner as to leave a narrow 
passage along the sands immediately under the declina- 
tion of the arch. In accordance with the caution of 
their conductor the officers had placed themselves 
under it, and with their backs slightly bent forward to 
meet the curvature of the bridge, so that no ray of 
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light could pass between their bodies and the fabric 
itself, now awaited the arrival of the vessel on which 
their only hope depended. We shall not attempt to 
describe their feelings on finding themselves at that 
lone hour of the night immediately under a spot 
rendered fearfully memorable by the tragic occur- 
rences of the morning. That terrible pursuit of the 
fugitive, the execution of the soldier, the curse and 
prophecy of his maniac wife, and, above all, the forcible 
abduction and threatened espousal of that unhappy 
woman by the formidable being who seemed to have 
identified himself with the evils with which they stood 
menaced—all rushed with rapid tracery on the mind 
and excited the imagination until each, filled with a 
sentiment not unallied to superstitious awe, feared to 
whisper forth his thoughts, lest in so doing he should 
invoke the presence of those who had principally 
figured in the harrowing and revolting scene. 


“Did you not hear a noise?” at length whispered the 
elder, as he leaned himself forward, and bent his head 
to the sand, to catch more distinctly a repetition of 
the sound. | 

“T did; there again. It is upon the bridge, and not 
unlike the step of one endeavoring to tread lightly. 
It may be some wild beast, however.” 


“We must not be taken by surprise,” returned his 
companion. “If it be a man, the wary tread indicates 
consciousness of our presence. If an animal, there can 
be no harm in setting our fears at rest.” Cautiously 
stealing from his lurking-place the young officer 
emerged into the open sands, and in a few measured 
noiseless strides gained the extremity of the bridge. 
The dark shadow of something upon its centre caught 
his eye, and a low sound like that of a dog lapping met 
his ear. While his gaze yet lingered on the shapeless 
object, endeavoring to give it a character, the clouds, 
which had so long obscured it passed momentarily 
from before the moon, and disclosed the appalling 
truth. It was a wolf-dog lapping up from the earth, 
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in which they were encrusted, the blood and brains 
of the unfortunate Frank Halloway. 

Sick and faint at the disgusting sight the young man 
rested his elbow on the railing that passed along the 
edge of the bridge, and leaning his head on his hand 
for a moment, forgot the risk of exposure he incurred 
in the intenseness of the sorrow that assailed his soul. 
His heart and imagination were already far from the 
spot on which he stood when he felt an iron hand upon 
his shoulder. He turned, shuddering, with an instinc- 
tive knowledge of his yet unseen visitant, and beheld 
standing over him the terrible warrior of the Fleur 
de Lis. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the savage, in a low trium- 
phant tone, “the place of our meeting is well timed, 
thought somewhat singular, it must be confessed, 
Nay,” he fiercely added, grasping as in a vice the arm 
that was already lifted to strike him, “force me not to 
annihilate you on the spot. Ha! hear you the cry of 
my wolf-dog?” as that animal now set up a low but 
fearful howl; “it is for your blood he asks, but your 
hour is not yet come.” 

“No, by heaven, it is not!” exclaimed a voice, a rapid 
and rushing sweep was heard through the air for an 
instant, and then a report like a stunning blow. The 
warrior released his grasp—placed his hand upon his 
tomahawk, but without strength to remove it from 
his belt—tottered a pace or two backwards—and then 
fell, uttering a cry of mingled pain and disappoint- 
ment, at his length upon the earth. 

“Quick, quick to your cover!” exclaimed the young 
officer as a loud shout was now heard from the forest 
in reply to the yell of the fallen warrior. “If Francois 
come not we are lost; the howl of that wolf-dog alone 
will betray us, even if his master should be beyond all 
chance of recovery.” 

“Desperate diseases require desperate remedies,” 
was the reply; “there is little glory in destroying a help- 
less enemy, but the necessity is urgent, and we must 
leave nothing to chance.” As he spoke he knelt upon 
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the huge form of the senseless warrior, whose scalping 
knife he drew from its sheath, and striking a firm and 
steady blow, quitted not the weapon until he felt his 
hand reposing on the chest of his enemy. The howl 
of the wolf-dog, whose eyes blared like two burning 
coals through the surrounding gloom, was now 
exchanged to a fierce and snappish bark. He made a 
leap at the officer while in the act of rising from the 
body, but his fangs fastened only in the chest of the 
shaggy coat, which he wrung with the strength and 
fury characteristic of his peculiar species. This new 
and ferocious attack was fraught with danger little 
inferior to that which they had just escaped, and 
required the utmost promptitude of action. The 
young man seized the brute behind the neck in a firm 
and vigorous grasp, while he stooped upon the motion- 
less form over which this novel struggle was main- 
tained, and succeeded in making himself once more 
master of the scalping knife. Half choked by the hand 
that unflinchingly grappled with him, 'the savage 
animal quitted his hold and struggled violently to free 
himself. This was the critical moment. The officer 
drew the heavy sharp blade from the handle to the 
point across the throat of the infuriated beast, with 
a force that divided the principal artery. He made a 
desperate leap upwards, spouting his blood over his 
destroyer, and then fell gasping across the body of his 
master. A low growl, intermingled with faint attempts 
to bark, which the rapidly oozing life rendered more 
and more indistinct, succeeded; and at length nothing 
but a gurgling sound was distinguishable. 

Meanwhile the anxious and harassed officers had 
regained their place of concealment under the bridge, 
where they listened with suppressed breathing for the 
slightest sound to indicate the approach of the canoe. 
At intervals they fancied they could hear a noise 
resembling the rippling of water against the prow of 
a light vessel, but the swelling cries of a band of 
Indians, becoming at every instant more distinct, were 
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too unceasingly kept up to admit of their judging with 
accuracy. 

They now began to give themselves up for lost, and 
many and bitter were the curses they inwardly 
bestowed on the Canadian, when the outline of a human 
form was seen advancing along the sands and a dark 
object upon the water. It was their conductor, drag- 
ging the canoe along with all the strength and activity 
of which he was capable. 

“What the devil have you been about all this time, 
Francois?” exclaimed the taller officer, as he bounded 
to meet him. “Quick, quick, or we shall be too late. 
Hear you not the bloodhounds on their scent?” Then 
seizing the chain in his hand, with a powerful effort 
he sent the canoe flying through the arch to the very 
entrance of the river. The burdens that had been 
deposited on the sands were hastily flung in, the officers 
stepping lightly after. The Canadian took the helm, 
directing the frail vessel almost noiselessly through 
the water, and with such velocity that when the cry 
of the disappointed savages was heard resounding 
from the bridge it had already gained the centre of the 
Detroit. 


CHAPTER? XTT. 


WO days had succeeded the departure 
of the officers from the fort, but 
unproductive of any event of import- 
ance. About daybreak, however, on 
on the morning of the third, the 
harassed garrison were once more 
summoned to arms by an alarm 
from the sentinels planted in rear of 
the works; a body of Indians they 
had traced and lost at intervals, as 

z they wound along the skirt of the 
forest in their progress from their encampment, were 
at length developing themselves in force near the 
bomb-proof. With a readiness which long experience 
and watchfulness had rendered in some degree 
habitual to them, the troops flew to their respective 
posts; while a few of the senior officers, among whom 
was the governor, hastened to the ramparts to recon- 
noitre the strength and purpose of their enemies. It 
was evident that the views of these were not imme- 
diately hostile; for neither were they in their war 
paint, nor were their arms of a description to carry 
intimidation to a disciplined and fortified soldiery. 

Bows, arrows, tomahawks, war clubs, spears and 

scalping knives, constituted their warlike equipments, 

but neither rifle nor firearms of any kind were dis- 
cernible. Several of their leaders, distinguishable by 

a certain haughty carriage and commanding gesticula- 

tion, were collected within the elevated bomb-proof, 

apparently holding a short but important conference 
apart from their people, most of whom stood or lay 
in picturesque attitudes around the ruin. These also 
had a directing spirit. A tall and noble looking war- 
rior, wearing a deerskin hunting frock closely girded 
around his loins, appeared to command the deference 
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of his colleagues, claiming profound attention when 
he spoke himself, and manifesting his assent or dissent 
to the apparently expressed opinions of the lesser 
chiefs merely by a slight movement of the head. 

“There he is, indeed!” exclaimed Captain Erskine, 
speaking as one who communes with his own thoughts, 
while he kept his telescope levelled on the form of the 
last warrior; “looking just as noble as when three 
years ago he opposed himself to the progress of the 
first English detachment that had ever penetrated to 
this part of the world. What a pity such a fine fellow 
should be so desperate and determined an enemy!” 

“True; you were with Major Rogers on that expedi- 
tion,” observed the governor. “I have often heard him 
speak of it. You had many difficulties to contend 
again, if I recollect.” 

“We had indeed, sir,” returned the frank-hearted 
Erskine, dropping the glass from his eye. “So many, 
in fact, that more than once in the course of our pro- 
gress through the wilderness did I wish myself at head- 
quarters with my company. Never shall I forget the 
proud and determined expression on Pontiac’s counte- 
nance when he told Rogers in his figurative language, 
‘he stood in the path in which he travelled’ ” 

“Thank heaven, he at least stands not in the path in 
which others travel,” musingly rejoined the governor. 
“But what sudden movement is that within the ruin?” 

“The Indians are preparing to show a white flag,” 
shouted an artilleryman from his station in one of the 
embrasures below. 

The governor and his officers received this intelli- 
gence without surprise ; the former took the glass from 
Captain Erskine and coolly raised it to his eye. The 
consultation had ceased, and the several chiefs were 
now seen quitting the bomb-proof to joint their respec- 
tive tribes. One of those remaining sprang upon an 
elevated fragment of the ruin and uttered a prolonged 
cry, the purport of which—and it was fully understood 
from its peculiar nature—was to claim attention from 
the fort. He then received from the hands of the other 
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chief a long spear, to the end of which was attached a 
piece of white linen. This he waved several times 
above his head, then stuck the barb of the spear firmly 
into the projecting fragment. Quitting his elevated 
station he next stood at the side of the Ottawa chief, 
who had already assumed the air and attitude of one 
waiting to observe in what manner his signal would 
be received. 

“A flag of truce in all its bearings, by Jupiter!” 
remarked Captain Erskine. “Pontiac seems to have 
acquired a few lessons since we first met.” 

“This is evidently the suggestion of some European,” 
observed Major Blackwater; “for how could he under- 
stand anything in the nature of a white flag? Some of 
these vile spies have put him up to this.” 

“True enough, Blackwater ; and they appear to have 
found an intelligent pupil,” observed Captain Went- 
worth. “I was curious to know how he would make 
the attempt to approach us, but certainly never once 
dreamt of his having recourse to so civilized a method. 
Their plot works well, no doubt; still we have the 
counter-plot to oppose it.” 

“We must foil them with their own weapons,” 
remarked the governor, “even if it be only with a view 
to gain time. Wentworth, desire one of your bomba- 
diers to hoist the French flag on the staff.” The order 
was promptly obeyed. The Indians made a simulta- 
neous movement expressive of their satisfaction, and in 
the course of a minute the tall warrior, accompanied 
by nearly a dozen inferior chiefs, was seen slowly 
advancing across the common towards the group of 
officers. 

“What generous confidence the fellow has for an 
Indian!” observed Captain Erskine, who could not dis- 
semble his admiration of the warrior, “He steps as 
firmly and as proudly within reach of our muskets as 
if he was leading in the war-dance.” 

“How strange,” mused Captain Blessington, “that 
one who meditates so deep a treachery should have no 
apprehension of it in others!” 
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“Tt is a compliment to the honor of our flag,” 
observed the governor, “which it must be our interest 
to encourage. If, as you say, Erskine, the man is 
really endowed with generosity, the result of this affair 
will assuredly call it forth.” 

“Tf it prove otherwise, sir,” was the reply, “we must 
only attribute his perseverance to the influence which 
that terrible warrior of the Fleur de Lis is said to 
exercise over his better feelings. By the by, I see 
nothing of him among this flag of truce party. It could 
scarcely be called a violation of faith to cut off such a 
rascally renegade. Were he of the number of those 
advancing, and Valletort’s rifle within reach, I know 
not what use I might not be tempted to make of the 
last.% 

Poor Erskine was singularly infelicitous in touching, 
and ever unconsciously, on a subject sure to give pain 
to more than one of his brother officers. A cloud 
passed over the brow of the governor, but it was one 
that originated more in sorrow than in anger. Neither 
had he time to linger on the painful recollections 
hastily and confusedly called up by the allusion made 
to this formidable and mysterious being, for the atten- 
tion of all was now absorbed by the approaching 
Indians. With a bold and confiding carriage the fierce 
Pontiac moved at the head of his little party, nor hesi- 
tated one moment in his course until he got near the 
brink of the ditch and stood face to face with the 
governor, at a distance that gave both parties not 
only the facility of tracing the expression of each 
other’s features, but of conversing without effort. 
There he made a sudden stand, and thrusting his spear 
into the earth assumed an attitude as devoid of appre- 
hension as if he had been in the heart of his own 
encampment. 

“My father has understood my sign,” said the 
haughty chief. “The warriors of a dozen tribes are far 
behind the path the Ottawa chief has just travelled, 
but when the redskin comes unarmed the hand of the 
Saganaw is tied behind his back.” 
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“The stronghold of the Saganaw is his safeguard,” 
replied the governor, adopting the language of the 
Indian. “When the enemies of his great father come 
in strength he knows how to disperse them, but when 
a warrior throws himself unarmed into his power he 
respect his confidence and his arms hang rusting at 
his side.” 

“The talk of my father is big,” replied the warrior, 
with a scornful expression that seemed to doubt the 
fact of so much indifference as to himself; “but when 
it is a great chief who directs the nations, and that 
chief his sworn enemy, the temptation to the Saganaw 
may be strong.” 

“The Saganaw is without fear,” emphatically 
rejoined the governor; “he is strong in his own honor, 
and he would rather die under the tomahawk of the 
redskin than procure a peace by an act of treachery.” 

The Indian paused; cold, calm looks of intelligence 
passed between him and his followers, and a few indis- 
tinct and guttural sentences were exchanged among 
themselves. 

“But our father asks not why our moccasins have 
brushed the dew from off the common,” resumed the 
chief; “and yet it is long since the Saganaw and the 
redskin have spoken to each other except through the 
war whoop. My father must wonder to see the 
great chief of the Ottawas without the hatchet in his 
hand.” 

“The hatchet often wounds those who use it unskil- 
fully,” calmly returned the governor. The Saganaw is 
not blind. The Ottawas and the other tribes find the 
war paint heavy on their skins. They see that my 
young men are not to be conquered, and they have sent 
the great head of all the nations to sue for peace.” 

In spite of the habitual reserve and self-possession 
of his race, the haughty warrior could not repress a 
movement of impatience at the bold and taunting 
language of his enemy, and for a moment there was a 
fire in his eye that told how willingly he would have 
washed away the insult in his blood. The same low 
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euttural exclamation that previously escaped their lips 
marked the sense entertained of the remark by his 
companions. 

“My father is right,” pursued the chief, resuming his 
self-command; “the Ottawas and the other tribes ask 
for peace, but not because they are afraid of war. 
When they strike the hatchet into the war post they 
leave it there until their enemies ask them to take it 
out.” 

“Why come they now, then, to ask for peace?” was 
the cool demand. 

The warrior hesitated, evidently at a loss to give a 
reply that could reconcile the palpable contradiction 
of his words. “The rich furs of our forests have 
become many,” he at length observed, “since we first 
took up the hatchet against the Saganaw, and every 
bullet we keep for our enemies is a loss to our trade. 
We once exchanged furs with the children of our father 
of the pale flag. They gave us in return guns, blankets, 
powder, ball, and all that the redman requires in the 
hunting season. These are all expended, and my 
young men would deal with the Saganaw as they did 
with the French.” 

“Good! The redskins would make peace, and 
although the arm of the Saganaw is strong, he will 
not turn a deaf ear to their desire.” 

“All the strongholds of the Saganaw except two 
have fallen before the great chief of the Ottawas!” 
proudly returned the Indian, with a look of mingled 
scorn and defiance. “They, too, thought themselves 
beyond the reach of our tomahawks; they were 
deceived. In less than a single moon nine of them 
have fallen, and the tents of my young warriors are 
darkened with their scalps,—but this is past. If the 
redskin asks for peace it is because he is tired of seeing 
the blood of the Saganaw on his tomahawk. Does my 
father hear?” 

“We will listen to the great chief of the Ottawas 
and hear what he has to say,” returned the governor, 
who, as well as the officers at his side, could with diffi- 
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culty conceal their disgust and sorrow at the dreadful 
intelligence thus imparted of the fates of their com- 
panions. “But peace,” he pursued with dignity, “can 
only be made in the council-room and under the sacred 
pledge of the calumet. The great chief has a wampum 
bent on his shoulder and a calumet in his hand. His 
aged warriors too, are at his side. What says the 
Ottawa? Will he enter? If so, the gate of the Saga- 
naw shall be open to him.” 

The warrior started, and for a moment the confi- 
dence that had hitherto distinguished him seemed to 
give place to an apprehension of meditated treachery. 
He, however, speedily recovered himself and observed 
emphatically, “It is the great head of all the nations 
whom my father invites to the council seat. Were he 
to remain in the hands of the Saganaw his young men 
would lose their strength. They would bury the 
hatchet for ever in despair and hide their faces in the 
laps of their women.” 

“Does the Ottawa chief see the pale flag on the 
stronghold of his enemies? While that continues to 
fly he is safe as if he were under the cover of his own 
wigwam. If the Saganaw could use guile like a fox” 
(and this was said with marked emphasis). “what 
should prevent him from cutting off the Ottawa and 
his chiefs even where they now stand ?” 

A half smile of derision passed over the dark cheek 
of the Indian. “If the arm of the Ottawa is strong,” 
he said, “his foot is not less swift. The short guns 
of the chiefs of the Saganaw” (pointing to the pistols 
of the officers) “could not reach us; and before the voice 
of our father could be raised, or his eye turned, to call 
his warriors to his side, the Ottawa would be already 
far on his way to the forest.” 

“The great chief of the Ottawas shall judge better of 
the Saganaw,” returned the governor. “He shall see 
that his young men are ever watchful at their posts. 
Up, men, and show yourselves.” A second or two 
sufficed to bring the whole of Captain Erskine’s com- 
pany, who had been lying flat on their faces, to their 
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feet on the rampart. The Indians were evidently 
taken by surprise, though they evinced no fear. The 
low and guttural “ugh!” was the only expression they 
gave to their astonishment, not unmingled with 
admiration. 

But although the chiefs preserved their presence of 
mind, the sudden appearance of the soldiers had 
excited alarm among their warriors, who, grouped in 
and around the bomb-proof, were watching every 
movement of the conferring parties with an interest 
proportioned to every risk they conceived their head 
men had incurred in venturing under the very walls of 
their enemies. Fierce yells were uttered, and more 
than a hundred dusky warriors, brandishing their 
tomahawks in air, leaped along the skirt of the com- 
mon, evidently only awaiting the signal of their great 
chief to advance and cover his retreat. At the com- 
mand of the governor, however, the men had again 
suddenly disappeared from the surface of the rampart, 
so that when the Indians finally perceived their leader 
stood unharmed and unmolested on the spot he had 
previously occupied, the excitement died away and 
they once more assumed their attitude of profound 
attention. 

“What thinks the great chief of the Ottawas now?” 
asked the governor. “Did he imagine that the young 
white men lie sleeping like beavers in their dams when 
the hunter sets his traps to catch them? Did he 
imagine that they foresee not the designs of their 
enemies, and that they are not always on the watch to 

revent them?” 

“My father is a great warrior,” returned the Indian; 
“and if his arm is full of strength his head is full of 
wisdom. The chiefs will no longer hesitate; they will 
enter the stronghold of the Saganaw and sit with him 
in the council.” He next addressed a few words, and 
in a language not understood by those upon the walls, 
to one of the younger of the Indians. The latter 
acknowledged his sense and approbation of what was 
said to him by an assentient and expressive “ugh!” 
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which came from his chest without any apparent 
motion of the lips, much in the manner of a modern 
ventriloquist. He then hastened with rapid and 
lengthened boundings across the common towards his 
band. After the lapse of a minute or two from reach- 
ing them another simultaneous cry arose, differing in 
expression from and that had hitherto been heard. It 
was one denoting submission to the will and compli- 
ance with some conveyed desire of their superior. 

“Ts the gate of the Saganaw open?” asked the lat- 
ter, as soon as his ear had been greeted with the cry 
we have just named. “The Ottawa and the other great 
chiefs are ready; their hearts are bold, and they throw 
themselves into the hands of the Saganaw without 
fear.” 

“The Ottawa chief knows the path,” dryly rejoined 
the governor. “When he comes in peace it is ever 
open to him, but when his young men press it with 
the tomahawk in their hands the big thunder is roused 
to anger and they are scattered away like the leaves of 
the forest in the storm. Even now,” he pursued, as the 
the little band of Indians moved slowly round the walls, 
“the gate of the Saganaw opens for the Ottawa and 
the other chiefs.” 

“Let the most vigilant caution be used everywhere 
along the works, but especially in the rear,” continued 
the governor, addressing Captain Blessington, on 
whom the duty of the day had devolved. “We are safe 
while their chiefs are with us, but still it will be neces- 
sary to watch the forest closely. We cannot be.too 
much on our guard. The men had better remain con- 
cealed, every twentieth file only standing up to form 
a look-out chain. If any movement of a suspicious 
nature be observed, let it be communicated by the dis- 
charge of a single musket, that the draw bridge may 
be raised on the instant.” With the delivery of these 
brief instructions he quitted the rampart with the 
majority of his officers. Meanwhile, hasty prepara- 
tions had been made in the mess-room to receive the 
chiefs. The tables had been removed, and a number 
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of clean rush mats, manufactured after the Indian 
manner into various figures and devices, spread. care- 
fully on the floor. At the further end from the entrance 
was placed a small table and chair, covered with scarlet 
cloth. This was considerably elevated above the sur- 
face of the floor and intended for the governor. On 
either side of the room near these were ranged a 
number of chairs for the accommodation of the inferior 
officers. 

Major Blackwater received the chiefs at the gate. 
With a firm, proud step, rendered more confident by his 
very unwillingness to betray anything like fear, the 
tall, and as Captain Erskine had justly designated him, 
the noble-looking Pontiac trod the yielding planks that 
might in the next moment cut him off from his people 
forever. The other chiefs, following the example of 
their leader, evinced the same easy fearlessness of 
demeanor, nor glanced once behind them to see if there 
was anything to justify the apprehension of hidden 
danger. 

The Ottawa was evidently mortified at not being 
received by the governor in person. “My father is 
not here!” he said fiercely to the major. “How is this? 
The Ottawa and the other chief are kings of all their 
tribes. The head of one great people should be received 
only by the head of another great people!” 

“Our father sits in the council hall,’ returned the 
major. “He has taken his seat that he may receive 
the warriors with becoming honor. But I am the sec- 
ond chief and our father has sent me to receive them.” 

To the proud spirit of the Indian this explanation 
hardly sufficed. For a moment he seemed to struggle, 
as endeavoring to stifle his keen sense of an affront 
put upon him. At length he nodded his head haughtily 
and condescending in token of assent, and gathering 
up his noble form and swelling out his chest as with 
a view to strike terror as well as admiration into the 
hearts of those by whom he expected to be surrounded, 
stalked majestically forward at the head of his con- 
federates. 
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An indifferent observer, or one ignorant of these 
people, would have been at fault, but those who under- 
stood the workings of an Indian’s spirit could not have 
been deceived by the tranquil exterior of these men. 
The rapid, keen, and lively glance—the suppressed 
sneer of exultation—the half start of surprise—the 
low, guttural and almost inaudible “ugh!’—all these 
indicated the eagerness with which, at one sly but 
compendious view, they embraced the whole interior 
of a fort which it was of such vital tmportance to their 
future interest they should become possessed of, yet 
which they had so long and so unsuccessfully attempted 
to subdue. As they advanced into the square, they 
looked around, expecting to behold the full array of 
their enemies, but to their astonishment not a soldier 
was to be seen. A few women and children only, in 
whom curiosity had overcome a natural loathing and 
repugnance to the savages were peeping from the 
windows of the block-houses. Even at a moment like 
the present the fierce instinct of these latter was not 
to be controlled. One of the children, terrified at the 
wild appearance of the warriors, screamed violently, 
and clung to the bosom of its mother for protection. 
Fired at the sound, a young chief raised his hand to 
his lips, and was about to peal forth his terrible war 
whoop in the centre of the fort when the eye of the 
Ottawa suddenly arrested him. 
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HERE were few forms of courtesy 
observed by the warriors towards 
the English officers on entering the 
council room. Pontiac, who had 
collected all his native haughtiness 
into one proud expression of look 
and figure, strode in without taking 
the slightest notice even of the gov- 
ernor. The other chiefs imitated his 
example, and all took their seats 
upon the matting in the order pre- 
scribed by their rank among the 

tribes and their experience in council. The Ottawa 
chief sat at the near extremity of the room, and imme- 
diately facing the governor. A profound silence was 
observed for some minutes after the Indians had 
seated themselves, during which they proceeded to fill 
their pipes. The handle of that of the Ottawa chief 
was decorated with numerous feathers fancifully dis- 
posed. 

“This is well,” at length observed the governor. “It 
is long since the great chiefs of the nations have 
smoked the sweet grass in the council hall of the 
Saganaw. What have they to say that their young 
men may have peace to hunt the beaver and to leave 
the print of their moccasins in the country of the 
buffalo? What says the Ottawa chief?” 

“The Ottawa chief is a great warrior,” returned the 
other, haughtily, and again repudiating in the indomi- 
tableness of his pride the very views that a more 
artful policy had first led him to avow. “He has already 
said that within a single moon nine of the strongholds 
of the Saganaw have fallen into his hands and that the 
scalps of the white men fill the tents of his warriors. 
If the redskins wish for peace it is because they are 
158 
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sick with spilling the blood of their enemies. Does my 
father hear?” 

“The Ottawa has been cunning like the fox,” calmly 
returned the governor. “He went with deceit on his 
lips and said to the great chiefs of the strongholds of 
the Saganaw: ‘You have no more forts upon the lakes ; 
they have all fallen before the redskins; they gave 
themselves into our hands, and we spared their lives 
and sent them down to the great towns near the salt 
lake.’ But this was false; the chiefs of the Saganaw, 
believing what was said to them, gave up their 
strongholds, but their lives were not spared and the 
grass of the Canadas is yet moist with their blood. 
Does the Ottawa hear?” 


Amazement and stupefaction sat for a moment on 
the features of the Indians. The fact was as had been 
stated; and yet so completely had the several forts 
been cut off from all communication it was deemed 
almost impossible one could have received tidings of 
the fate of the other unless conveyed through the 
Indians themselves. 


“The spies of the Saganaw have been very quick to 
escape the vigilance of the redskins,” at length replied 
the Ottawa; “yet they have returned with a lie upon 
their lips. I swear by the Great Spirit that nine of the 
strongholds of the Saganaw have been destroyed. 
How could the Ottawa go with deceit upon his lips 
when his words were truth?” 


“When the redskins said so to the warriors of the 
last forts they took, they said true; but when they 
went to the first, and said that all the rest had fallen, 
they used deceit. A great nation should overcome their 
enemies like warriors, and not seek to beguile them 
with their tongues under the edge of the scalping 
knife!” 

“Why did the Saganaw come into the country of the 
redskins?” haughtily demanded the chief. “Why did 
they take our hunting ground from us? Why have 
they strong places encircling the country of the 
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Indians like a belt of wampum round the waist of a 
Warrior ?” 

“This is not true,” rejoined the governor. “It was 
not the Saganaw, but the warriors of the pale flag, who 
first.came and took away the hunting grounds and 
built the strong places. The great father of the Saga- 
naw had beaten the great father of the pale flag quite 
out of the Canadas, and he sent his young men to take 
their place and to make peace with the redskins, to 
trade with them and to call them brothers.” 

“The Saganaw was false,” retorted the Indian. 
“When a chief of the Saganaw came for the first time 
with his warriors into the country of the Ottawas, the 
chief of the Ottawas stood in his path and asked him 
why and from whom he came? The chief was a bold 
warrior, and his heart was open, and the Ottawa liked 
him ; and when he said he came to be friendly with the 
redskins the Ottawa believed him, and he shook him 
by the hand, and said to his young men, ‘Touch not the 
life of a Saganaw, for their chief is the friend of the 
Ottawa chief and his young men shall be the friends of 
the red warriors.’ Look!” he proceeded, marking his 
sense of the discovery by another of those ejaculatory 
“ughs !” so expressive of surprise in an Indian “at the 
right hand of my father I see a chief,” pointing to 
Captain Erskine, “who came with those of the Saga- 
naw who first entered the country of the Detroit; ask 
that chief if what the Ottawa says is not true. When 
the Saganaw said he came only to remove the warriors 
of the pale flag, that he might be friendly and trade 
with the redskins, the Ottawa received the belt of 
wampum he offered, and smoked the pipe of peace 
with him, and he made his men bring bags of parched 
corn to his warriors who wanted food, and he sent to 
all the nations on the lakes and said to them, ‘The 
Saganaw must pass unhurt to the stronghold on the 
Detroit.’ But for the Ottawa not a Saganaw would 
have escaped, for the nations were thirsting for their 
blood and the knives of the warriors were eager to 
open their scalps. Ask the chief who sits at the right 
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hand of my father,” he again energetically repeated, 
“if what the Ottawa says is not true.” 

“What the Ottawa says is true,” rejoined the gover- 
nor, “for the chief who sits on my right hand has often 
said that but for the Ottawa the small number of the 
warriors of the Saganaw must have been cut off, and 
his heart is big with kindness to the Ottawa for what 
Hemdidme out ifthe creat chief meant to. be friendly, 
why did he declare war after smoking the pipe of peace 
with the Saganaw? Why did he destroy the wigwams 
of the settlers and carry off the scalps even of their 
weak women and children? All this has the Ottawa 
done, and yet he says that he wished to be friendly 
with my young men. But the Saganaw is not a fool. 
He knows the Ottawa chief had no will of his own. On 
the right hand of the Ottawa sits the great chief of the 
Delawares and on his left the great chief of the Shaw- 
anees. They have long been sworn enemies of the 
Saganaw, and they came from the rivers that run near 
the salt lake to stir up the redskins of the Detroit to 
war. They whispered wicked words in the ear of the 
Ottawa chief and he determined to take up the bloody 
hatchet. This is a shame to a great warrior. The 
Ottawa was a king over all the tribes in the country 
of the fresh lakes and yet we weakly took counsel like 
a woman from another.” 

“My father lies!” fiercely retorted the warrior, half 
springing to his feet, and involuntarily putting his 
hand upon his tomahawk. “If the settlers of the Saga- 
naw have fallen,” he resumed in a calmer tone, while 
he again sank upon his mat, “it is because they did not 
keep their faith with 'the redskins. When they came 
weak and were not secure in their strongholds their 
tongues were smooth and full of soft words, but when 
they became strong under the protection of their 
thunder they no longer treated the redskins as their 
friends, and they laughed at them for letting them 
come into their country. But,” he pursued elevating 
his voice, “the Ottawa is a great chief and he will be 
respected.” Then, adverting in bitterness to the influ- 
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ence supposed to be exercised over him—‘What my 
father has said is false. The Shawanees and the 
Delawares had no talk with the Ottawa chief to make 
him do what his own wisdom did not tell him.” 

“Then, if the talk came not from the Shawanees and 
the Delawares, it came from the spies of the warriors 
of the pale flag. The great father of the French was 
angry with the great father of the Saganaw because 
he conquered his warriors in many battles, and he 
sent wicked men to whisper lies of the Saganaw into 
the ears of the redskins, and to make them take up 
the hatchet against them. There is a tall spy at this 
moment in the camp of the redskins,” he pursued, with 
earnestness, and yet paling as he spoke. “It is said he 
is the bosom friend of the great chief of the Ottawas. 
But I will not believe it. The head of a great nation 
would not be the friend of a spy—of one who is baser 
than a dog. His people would despise him, and they 
would say, “Our chief is not fit to sit in council or to 
make war, for he is led by the word of a paleface who 
is without honor.’ ” 

The swarthy cheek of the Indian reddened and his 
eye kindled into fire. “There is no spy, but a great 
warrior in the camp of the Ottawas,” he fiercely 
replied. “Though he came from the country that les 
beyond the salt lake, he is now a chief of redskins, and 
his arm is mighty and his heart is big. Would my 
father know why he has become a chief of the 
Ottawas ?” he pursued, with scornful exultation. “When 
the strongholds of the Saganaw fell the tomahawk of 
the ‘white warrior’ drank more blood than that of a 
redskin, and his tent is hung round with poles bending 
under the weight of the scalps he has taken. When 
the great chief of the Ottawas dies the paleface will 
lead his warriors and take the first seat in the council. 
The Ottawa chief is his friend.” 

“If the paleface be the friend of the Ottawa,” pur- 
sued the governor, in the hope of obtaining some par- 
ticular intelligence in regard to this terrible and 
mysterious being, “why is he not here to sit in council 
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with the chiefs? Perhaps,” he proceeded, tauntingly, 
as he fancied he perceived a disinclination on the part 
of the Indian to account for the absence of the warrior, 
“the paleface is not worthy to take his place among 
the head men of the council. His arm may be strong 
like that of a warrior, but his head may be weak like 
that of a woman, or perhaps he is ashamed to show 
himself before the palefaces who have turned him out 
of their tribe.” 

“My father lies!” again unceremoniously retorted 
the warrior. “If the friend of the Ottawa is not here, 
it is because his voice cannot speak. Does my father 
recollect the bridge on which he killed his young war- 
rior? Does he recollect the terrible chase of the pale- 
face by the friend of the Ottawa? Ugh!” he continued, 
as his attention was now diverted to another object 
of interest, “that paleface was swifter than any runner 
among the redskins, and for his fleetness he deserved 
to live to be a great hunter in the Canadas, but fear 
broke his heart—fear of the friend of the Ottawa chief. 
The redskins saw him fall at the feet of the Saganaw 
without life, and they saw the young warriors bear him 
6m 10, their arms; Is not. the Ottawa right?’ The 
Indian paused, threw his eye rapidly along the room, 
and then, fixing it on the governor, seemed to wait 
with deep but suppressed interest for his reply. 

“Peace to the bones of a brave warrior!” seriously 
and evasively returned the governor; “the paleface 
is no longer in the land of the Canadas, and the young 
warriors of the Saganaw are sorry for his loss, but 
what would the Ottawa say of the bridge, and what 
has the pale warrior, the friend of the Ottawa, to do 
with it?” 

A gleam of satisfaction pervaded the countenance of 
the Indian as he eagerly bent his ear to receive the 
assurance that the fugitive was no more; but when 
allusion was made to the strange warrior his brow 
became overcast and he replied, with mingled haughti- 
ness and anger: “Does my father ask? He has dogs of 
spies among the settlers of the pale flag, but the toma- 
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hawk of the redskins will find them out, and they shall 
perish even as the Saganaw themselves. Two nights 
ago, when the warriors of the Ottawas were returning 
from the scout upon the common they heard the voice 
of Onondato, the wolf-dog of the friend of the Ottawa 
chief. The voice came from the bridge where the 
Saganaw killed his young warrior and it called upon 
the redskins for assistance. My young men gave their 
war cry and ran like wild deer to destroy the enemies 
of their chief, but when they came the spies had fled 
and the voice of Onondato was low and weak as that 
of a new fawn, and when the warriors came to the 
other end of the bridge they found the pale chief lying 
across the road and covered over with blood. They 
thought he was dead, and their cry was terrible, for the 
pale warrior is a great chief and the Ottawas love him; 
but when they looked again they saw that the blood 
was blood of Onondato, whose throat the spies of the 
Saganaw had cut that he might not hunt them and 
give them to the tomahawk of the redskins.” 
Frequent glances, expressive of their deep interest 
in the announcement of this intelligence, passed 
between the governor and his officers. It was clear the 
party who had encountered the terrible warrior of the 
Fleur de Lis were not spies (for none were employed 
by the garrison), but their adventurous companions 
who had so recently quitted them. This was put 
beyond all doubt by the night, the hour, and the not 
less important fact of the locality, for it was from 
the bridge described by the Indian, near which the 
Canadian had stated his canoe to be chained, they were 
to embark upon their perilous and uncertain enter- 
prise. The question of their own escape from danger 
in this unlooked for collision with so powerful and 
ferocious an enemy, and of the fidelity of the Cana- 
dian, still remained involved in doubt, which it might 
be imprudent if not dangerous to seek to have resolved 
by any direct remark on the subject to the keen and 
observant warrior. The governor removed this diff- 
culty by artfully observing: “The great chief of the 
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Ottawas has said they were the spies of the Saganaw 
who killed the pale warrior. His young men have 
found them, then, or how could he know they were 
spies?” 

“Ts there a warrior among the Saganaw who dares 
to show himself in the path of the redskins unless he 
come in strength and surrounded by his thunder?” 
was the sneering demand. “But my father is wrong if 
he supposes the friend of the Ottawa is killed. “No,” 
he pursued fiercely, “the dogs of spies could not kill 
him; they were afraid to face so terrible a warrior. 
They came behind him in the dark, and they struck 
him on the head like cowards and foxes as they were. 
The warrior of the paleface and the friend of. the 
Ottawa chief is sick, but not dead. He lies without 
motion in his tent, and his voice cannot speak to his 
friend to tell him who were his enemies, that he may 
bring their scalps to hang up within his wigwam. 
But the great chief will soon be well and his arm will 
be stronger than ever to spill the blood of the Saganaw 
as he has done before.” 

“The talk of the Ottawa chief is strange,” returned 
the governor, emphatically and with dignity. “He 
says he comes to smoke the pipe of peace with the 
Saganaw, and yet he talks of spilling their blood as 
if it was water from the lake. What does the Ottawa 
mean?” 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the Indian in his surprise. “My 
father is right, but the Ottawa and the Saganaw have 
not yet smoked together. When they have the hatchet 
will be buried forever. Until then they are still 
enemies.” 

During this long and important colloquy of the lead- 
ing parties the strictest silence had been preserved by 
the remainder of the council. The inferior chiefs had 
continued deliberately puffing the smoke from their 
curled lips as they sat cross-legged on their mats, and 
nodding their heads at intervals in confirmation of the 
occasional appeal made by the rapid glance of the 
Ottawa, and uttering their guttural “Ugh!” whenever 
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any observation of the parlant parties touched their 
feelings or called forth their surprise. The officers had 
been no less silent and attentive listeners to a conver- 
sation on the issue of which hung so many dear and 
paramount interests. A pause in the conference gave 
them an opportunity of commenting in a low tone 
on the communication made in the strong excitement 
of his pride by the Ottawa chief in regard to the ter- 
rible warrior of the Fleur de Lis, who, it was evident, 
swayed the councils of the Indians and consequtently 
exercised an influence over the ultimate destinies of 
the English which it was impossible to contemplate 
without alarm. It was evident to all, from whatsoever 
cause it might arise, this man cherished a rancor 
towards certain individuals in the fort, inducing an 
anxiety in its reduction scarcely equalled by that enter- 
tained on the part of the Indians themselves. Beyond 
this, however, all was mystery and doubt, nor had any 
clue been given to enable them to arrive even at a well- 
founded apprehension of the motives which had given 
birth to the vindictiveness of purpose so universally 
ascribed to him even by the savages themselves. 

The chiefs also availed themselves of this pause in 
the conversation of the principals to sustain a low and 
animated discussion. Those of the Shawanee and 
Delaware nations were especially earnest, and, as they 
spoke across the Ottawa, betrayed by their vehemence 
of gesture the action of some strong feeling upon their 
minds, the precise nature of which could not be ascer- 
tained from their speech at the opposite extremity of 
the room. The Ottawa did not deign to join in their 
conversation, but sat smoking his pipe in all the calm 
forbidding dignity of a proud Indian warrior conscious 
of his own importance. 

“Does the great chief of the Ottawas then seek for 
peace in his heart at length?” resumed the governor, 
“or is he come to the stronghold of Detroit, as he went 
to the other strongholds, with deceit on his lips?” 

The Indian slowly removed the pipe from his mouth, 
fixed his keen eye searchingly on that of the ques- 
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tioner for nearly a minute, and then briefly and haught- 
ily said, “The Ottawa chief has spoken.” 

“And do the great chiefs of the Shawanees, and the 
great chiefs of the Delawares, and the great chiefs of 
the other nations, ask for peace also?” demanded the 
governor. “If so, let them speak for themselves and 
for the warriors.” 

We will not trespass on the reader by a transcript of 
the declarations of the inferior chiefs. Each in his 
turn avowed motives similar to those of the Ottawa for 
wishing the hatchet might be buried for ever, and that 
their young men should mingle once more in confidence 
not only with the English troops, but with the settlers 
who would again be brought into the country at the 
cessation of hostilities. When each had spoken the 
Ottawa passed the pipe of ceremony, with which he was 
provided, to the governor. The latter put it to his lips 
and commenced smoking. The Indians keenly and half 
furtively watched the act, and looks of deep intelli- 
gence, that escaped not the notice of the equally 
anxious and observant officers, passed among them. 

“The pipe of the great chief of the Ottawas smokes 
well,” calmly remarked the governor, “but the Ottawa 
chief in his hurry to come and ask for peace has made 
a mistake. The pipe and all its ornaments are red like 
blood; it is the pipe of war and not the pipe of peace. 
The great chief of the Ottawas will be angry with him- 
self; he has entered the stronghold of the Saganaw 
and sat in the council without doing any good for his 
young men. The Ottawa must come again.” 

A deep but subdued expression of disappointment 
passed over the features of the chiefs. They watched 
the countenances of the officers to see whether the 
substitution of one pipe for the other had been attri- 
buted in their estimation to accident or design. There 
was nothing, however, to indicate the slightest doubt 
of their sincerity. 

“My father is right,” replied the Indian, with an 
appearance of embarrassment, which, whether natural 
or feigned, had nothing suspicious in it. “The great 
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chief of the Ottawas has been foolish, like an old 
woman. The young chiefs of his tribe will laugh at 
him for this. But the Ottawa chief will come again 
and the other chiefs with him, for, as my father sees, 
they all wish for peace; and that my father may know 
all the nations wish for peace as well as their headmen, 
the warriors of the Ottawa and of the Shawanee and 
of the Delaware shall play at ball upon the common to 
amuse his young men, while the chiefs sit in council 
with the chiefs of the Saganaw. The redskins shall 
come naked and without their rifles and their toma- — 
hawks, and even the squaws of the warriors shall come 
upon the common to show the Saganaw they may be 
without fear. Does my father hear?” 


“The Ottawa chief says well,” returned the gover- 
nor; “but will the pale friend of the Ottawa come also 
to take his seat in the council hall? The great chief 
has said the pale warrior has become the second chief 
among the Ottawas, and that when he is dead the pale 
warrior will lead the Ottawas and take the first seat in 
the council. He, too, should smoke the pipe of peace 
with the Saganaw, that they may know he is no longer 
their enemy.” 


The Indian hesitated, uttering merely his quick ejacu- 
latory “Ugh!” in expression of his surprise at so unex- 
pected a requisition. “The pale. warrior, the friend of 
the Ottawa, is very sick,” he at length said; “but if the 
Great Spirit should give him back his voice before the 
chiefs come again to the council the paleface will come, 
too. If my father does not see him then he will know 
the friend of the Ottawa chief is very sick.” 

The governor deemed it prudent not to press the 
question too closely, lest in so doing he should excite 
suspicion and defeat his own object. “When will the 
Ottawa and the other chiefs come again?” he asked; 
“and when will their warriors play ball upon the com- 
mon that the Saganaw may see them and be amused 2?” 


“When the sun has travelled so many times,” replied 
Pontiac, holding up three fingers of his left hand, “then 
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will the Ottawa and the other chiefs bring their young 
warriors and their young women.” 

“Tt is too soon,” was the reply; “the Saganaw must 
have time to collect their presents that they may give 
them to the young warriors who are swiftest at the 
race and most active at the ball. The great chief of 
the Ottawas, too, must let the settlers of the pale flag, 
who are the friends of the redskins, bring in food for 
the Saganaw, that a great feast may be given to the 
chiefs and to the warriors, and that the Saganaw may 
make peace with the Ottawas and the other nations as 
becomes a great people. In twice so many days’”’ (hold- 
ing up three of his fingers in imitation of the Indian), 
“the Saganaw will be ready to receive the chiefs in 
council that they may smoke the pipe of peace and 
bury the hatchet forever. What says the great chief 
of the Ottawas?” 

Eitetssoood, was the. reply of the Indian, his eye 
lighting up with deep and exulting expression. “The 
settlers of the pale flag shall bring food to the Saga- 
naw. The Ottawa chief will send them, and he will 
desire his young men not to prevent them. In so many 
days, then,” indicating with his fingers, “the great 
chiefs will sit again in council with the Saganaw, and 
the Ottawa chief will not be a fool to bring the pipe 
he does not want.” 

With this assurance the conference terminated. Pon- 
tiac raised his tall frame from the mat on which he had 
squatted, nodded condescendingly to the governor, and 
strode haughtily into the square or area of the fort. 
The other chiefs followed his example, and to Major 
Blackwater was again assigned the duty of accompany- 
ing them without the works. The glance of the savages, 
and that of Pontiac in particular, was less wary than 
at their entrance. Each seemed to embrace every 
object on which the eye could rest, as if to fix its posi- 
tion indelibly in his memory. The young chief who 
had been so suddenly and opportunely checked while in 
the very act of pealing forth his terrible war-whoop 
again looked up at the windows of the blockhouse in 
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quest of those whom his savage instinct had already 
devoted in intention to his tomahawk, but they were 
no longer there. Such was the silence that reigned 
every where, the fort appeared to be tenanted only by 
the few men of the guard who lingered near their sta- 
tions, attentively watching the Indians as they passed 
towards the gate. A very few minutes sufficed to 
bring the latter once more in the midst of their war- 
riors, whom for a few moments they harangued earn- 
estly, when the whole body again moved off in the 
direction of their encampment. 


CHAPTER, XIV. 


HE week that intervened between the 
visit of the chiefs and the day 
appointed for their second meeting in 
council was passed by the garri- 
son in perfect freedom from alarm, 
although, as usual, in diligent watch- 
fulness and preparations for casual- 
ties. In conformity with his promise, 

-«, the Indian had despatched many of 

\ the Canadian settlers with such pro- 
r visions as the country then afforded 

to the governor, and these, happy to obtain the gold 

of the troops in return for what they could conveni- 
ently spare, were not slow in availing themselves of 
the permission. Dried bear’s meat, venison and Indian 
corn composed the substance of these supplies, which 
were in sufficient abundance to produce a six weeks’ 
increase to the stock of the garrison. Hitherto they 
had been subsisting in a great degree upon salt provi- 
sions, the food furtively supplied by the Canadians 
being necessarily, from their dread of detection, on so 
limited a scale that a very small portion of the troops 
had been enabled to profit by it. This, therefore, was 
an important and unexpected benefit, derived from the 
falling in of the garrison with the professed views of 
the savages, and one which, perhaps, few officers would, 
like Colonel De Haldimar, have possessed the fore- 
thought to have secured. But although it served to 
relieve the animal wants of the man, there was little to 
remove his moral inquietude. Discouraged by the 
sanguinary character of the warfare in which they 
seemed doomed to be forever engaged, and harassed 
by constant watchings—seldom taking off their clothes 
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for weeks together—the men had gradually been los- 
ing their energy of spirit in the contemplation of the 
almost irremediable evils by which they were beset, 
and looked forward with sad and disheartening convic- 
tion to a fate that all things tended to prove to them 
was unavoidable, however the period of its consumma- 
tion might be protracted. Among the officers this 
dejection, although proceeding from a different cause, 
was no less prevalent, and notwithstanding they sought 
to disguise it before their men, when left to themselves 
they gave unlimited rein to a despondency hourly 
acquiring strength as the day fixed on for the second 
council with the Indians drew near. 

At length came that terrible and eventful day, and, as 
if in mockery of those who saw no beauty in its golden 
beams, arrayed in all the gorgeous softness of its 
autumnal glory. Sad and heavy were the hearts of 
many within that far distant and isolated fort as they 
rose, at the first glimmering of light above the horizon, 
to prepare for the several duties assigned them. All 
felt the influence of a feeling that laid prostrate the 
moral energies even of the boldest, but there was one 
young officer in particular who exhibited a dejection 
degenerating almost into stupefaction, and more than 
once when he received an order from his superior hesi- 
tated as one who either heard not or, in attempting to 
perform it, mistook the purport of his instructions and 
executed some entirely different duty. The counte- 
nance of this officer, whose attenuated person other- 
wise bore traces of languor and debility, but too plainly 
marked the abstractedness and terror of his mind, 
while the set stiff features and contracted muscles of 
the face contributed to give an expression of vacuity 
that one who knew him not might have interpreted 
unfavorably. Several times during the inspection of 
his company at the early parade he was seen to raise 
his head and throw forward his ear, as if expecting to 
catch the echo of some horrible and appalling cry, until 
the men themselves remarked and commented by inter- 
change of looks on the singular conduct of their officer, 
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whose thoughts had evidently no connection with the 
duty he was performing or the spot on which he stood. 

When this customary inspection had been accom- 
plished—how imperfectly has been seen—and the men 
dismissed from their ranks, the same young officer was 
observed, by one who followed his every movement 
with interest, to ascend that part of the rampart which 
commanded an unbroken view of the country westward 
from the point where the encampment of the Indians 
was supposed to lie down to the bridge on which the 
terrible tragedy of Halloway’s death had been so 
recently enacted. Unconscious of the presence of two 
sentinels, who moved to and fro near their respective 
posts on either side of him, the young officer folded his 
arms, and gazed in that direction for some minutes 
with his whole soul riveted on the scene. Then, as if 
overcome by recollections called up by that on which 
he gazed, he covered his eyes hurriedly with his hands, 
and betrayed by the convulsed movement of his slender 
form he was weeping bitterly. The paroxysm past, he 
uncovered his face, sank with one knee upon the 
ground, and upraising his clasped hands as if in appeal 
to his God seemed to pray deeply and fervently. In 
this attitude he continued for some moments, when he 
became sensible of the approach of an intruder. He 
raised himself from his knee, turned and beheld one 
whose countenance was stamped with a dejection 
scarcely inferior to his own. It was Captain Bles- 
sington. 

“Charles, my dear Charles!” exclaimed the latter, 
hurriedly, as he laid his hand upon the shoulder of the 
emaciated De Haldimar, “consider you are not alone. 
For God’s sake, check this weakness! There are men 
observing you on every side, and your strange manner 
has already been the subject of remark in the com- 
pany.” 

“When the heart is sick like mine,” replied the youth, 
in a tone of fearful despondency, “it is alike reckless of 
forms and careless of appearances. I trust, however,” 
and here spoke the soldier, “there are few within this 
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fort who will believe me less courageous because I have 
been seen to bend my knee in supplication to my God. 
I did not think that you, Blessington, would have been 
the first to condemn the act.” 

“T condemn it, Charles! you mistake me, indeed you 
do,” feelingly returned his captain, secretly pained at 
the mild reproach contained in the concluding sen- 
tence; “but there are two things to be considered. In 
the first instance, the men, who are yet in ignorance of 
the great evils with which we are threatened, may mis- 
take the cause of your agitation; you were in tears just 
now, Charles, and the sentinels must have remarked 
it as well as myself. I would not have them to believe 
that one of their officers was affected by the anticipa- 
tion of coming disaster in a way their own hearts are 
incapable of estimating. You understand me, Charles? 
I would not have them too much discouraged by an 
example that may become infectious.” 

“TI do understand you, Blessington,” and a forced 
and sickly smile played for a moment over the wan yet 
handsome features of the young officer; “you would 
not have me appear a weeping coward in their eyes.” 

“Nay, dear Charles, I did not say it.” 

“But you meant it, Blessington; yet, think not,’— 
and he warmly pressed the hand of his captain—“think 
not, I repeat, I take your hint in any other than the 
friendly light in which it was intended. That | have 
been no coward, however, I hope I have given proof 
more than once before the men, most of whom have 
known me from my cradle, yet whatever they may 
think is to me at this moment a matter of utter indif- 
ference. Blessington,” and again the tears rolled from 
his fixed eyes over his cheek, while he pointed with his 
finger to the western horizon, “I have neither thought 
nor feeling for myself; my whole heart lies buried 
there. Oh, God of heaven!” he pursued, after a pause, 
and again raising his eyes in supplication, “avert the 
dreadful destiny that awaits my beloved sister.” 

“Charles, Charles, if only for that sister’s sake, then 
calm an agitation which if indulged in will assuredly 
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destroy you. All will yet be well. The delay obtained 
by your father has been sufficient for the purpose pro- 
posed. Let us hope for the best; if we are deceived in 
our expectation it will then be time enough to indulge 
in a grief which could scarcely be exceeded were the 
fearful misgivings of your mind to be realized before 
your eyes.” 

“Blessington,” returned the young officer—and his 
features exhibited the liveliest image of despair—“all 
hope has long since been extinct in my breast. See 
you your theatre of death?” he mournfully pursued, 
pointing to the fatal bridge, which was thrown into 
full relief against the placid bosom of the Detroit; 
“recollect you the scene that was acted on it?” As for 
me, it is ever present to my mind—it haunts me in my 
thoughts by day, and in my dreams by night. I shall 
never forget it while memory is left to curse me with 
the power of retrospection. On the very spot on which 
I now stand was I borne in a chair to witness the 
dreadful punishment; you see the stone at my feet, I 
marked it by that. I saw you conduct Halloway to the 
centre of the bridge; I beheld him kneel to receive his 
death; I saw, too, the terrible race for life that inter- 
rupted the proceedings ; I marked the sudden up-spring 
of Halloway to his feet upon the coffin, and the exult- 
ing waving of his hands as he seemed to recognize the 
rivals for mastery in the race. Then was heard the 
fatal volley and I saw the death struggle of him who 
had saved my brother’s life. I could have died, too, at 
that moment—and would to Providence I had!—but 
it was otherwise decreed. My aching interest was for 
a moment diverted by the fearful chase now renewed 
upon the height, and in common with those around me, 
I watched the efforts of the pursuer and the pursued 
with painful earnestness and doubt as to the final 
result. 

“Ah, Blessington, why was this not all? The ter- 
rible shriek uttered at the moment when the fugitive 
fell, apparently dead, at the feet of the firing party, 
reached us even here. I felt as if my heart must have 
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burst, for I knew it to be the shriek of poor Ellen Hal- 
loway—the suffering wife, the broken-hearted woman 
—who had so recently, in all the wild abandonment of 
her grief, wetted my pillow’ and even my cheek with 
her burning tears, while supplicating an intercession 
with my father for mercy, which I knew it would be 
utterly fruitless to promise. The discovery of her 
exchange of clothes with one of the drum-boys of the 
Grenadiers was made soon after you left the fort. I 
saw her leap upon the coffin, and standing over the 
body of her unhappy husband, raise her hands to 
heaven in adjuration, and my heart died within me. I 
recollected the words she had spoken on a previous 
occasion, during the first examination of Halloway, 
and I felt it to be the prophetic denunciation then 
threatened that she was now uttering on all the race 
of De Haldimar. I saw no more, Blessington. Sick, 
dizzy, and with every faculty of my mind annihilated, 
I turned away from the horrid scene and was again 
borne to my room.” 

Captain Blessington was deeply affected, for there 
was a solemnity in the voice of the young officer that 
carried conviction to the heart.” 

The attention of both was diverted by the report of 
a musket from the rear of the fort. Shortly after- 
wards the word was passed along the chain of sentinels 
upon the ramparts that the Indians were issuing in 
force from the forest upon the common near the bomb- 
proof. Then was heard, as the sentinel at the gate 
delivered the passward, the heavy roll of the drum 
summoning to arms. 

“Ha! here already!” said Captain Blessington, as, 
glancing towards the forest, he beheld the skirt of the 
wood now alive with dusky human forms. “Pontiac’s 
visit is earlier than we had been taught to expect, but 
we are as well prepared to receive him now as later; 
and, in fact, the sooner the interview is terminated, the 
sooner we shall know what we have to depend upon. 
Come, Charles, we must join the company, and let me 
entreat you to evince less despondency before the men. 
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It is hard, I know, to sustain an artificial character 
under such disheartening circumstances ; still, for 
example’s sake, it must be done.” 

“What I can I will do, Blessington,” rejoined the 
youth, as they both moved from the ramparts, “but the 
task is in truth one to which I find myself wholly 
unequal. How do I know that even at this moment 
my defenceless, terrified and innocent sister may not 
be invoking the name and arm of her brother to save 
her from destruction?” 

“Trust in Providence, Charles. Even although our 
worst apprehensions be realized, as I fervently trust 
they will not, your sister may be spared. The Cana- 
dian could not have been unfaithful, or we should have 
learnt something of his treachery from the Indians. 
Another week will confirm us in the truth or fallacy 
of our impressions. Until then let us arm our hearts 
with hope. Trust me, we shall yet see the laughing 
eyes of Clara fill with tears of affection as I recount 
to her all her too sensitive and too desponding brother 
has suffered for her sake.” 

De Haldimar made no reply. He deeply felt the 
kind intention of his captain, but was far from cher- 
ishing the hope that had been recommended. He 
sighed heavily, pressed the arm on which he leaned in 
gratitude for the motive, and moved silently with his 
friend to join their company below the rampart. 


CHARTER, 


of savages now issued from the 


spread themselves far and near 


Sy, | upon the common. On this occa-— 
sion they were without arms, offen-_ 
sive or defensive, of any kind, if we. 
may except the knife which was 
always carried at the girdle, and which constituted a_ 
part rather of their necessary dress than of their war-_ 


like equipment. These warriors might have been 


about five hundred in number, and were composed. 
chiefly of picked men from the nations of the Ottawas, 
the Delawares and the Shawanees, each race being 
distinctly recognizable from the others by certain 
peculiarities of form and feature which individualized, 
if we may so term it, the several tribes. Their only 
covering was the legging before described, composed 


in some instances of cloth, but principally of smoked 


deerskin, and the flap that passed through the girdle 
around the loins by which the straps attached to the 
leggings were secured. Their bodies, necks, and arms 


were, with the exception of a few slight ornaments, 
entirely naked; and even the blanket that served them 


EANWHILE the white flag had again © 
been raised by the Indians upon the 
bomb-proof, and this having been 
readily met by a corresponding sig- 
nal from the fort, a numerous band 


cover, with which their dark forms | 
had hitherto been identified, and 


as a couch by night and a covering by day had, with 
one single exception, been dispensed with, apparently 
with a view to avoid anything like encumbrance in 


their approaching sport. Each individual was provided 
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with a stout sapling of about three feet in length, 


| curved and flattened at the root extremity like that 
used at the Irish hurdle, which game, in fact, the man- 
ner of ball-playing among the Indians in every way 


resembled. 
Interspersed among the warriors were a nearly equal 


number of squaws. These were to be seen lounging 
carelessly about in small groups, and were of all ages, 


from the hoary-headed, shrivelled-up hag, whose eyes 
still sparkled with a fire that her lank and attenuated 
frame denied, to the young girl of twelve, whose dark 
and glowing cheek, rounded bust and penetrating 
glance, bore striking evidence of the precociousness 
of Indian beauty. These latter looked with evident 


“interest on the sports of the young warriors, who, 
throwing down their hurdles, either vied with each 


other in the short but incredibly swift foot-race, or 
indulged themselves in wrestling and leaping, while 


their companions, abandoned to the full security they 


felt to be attached to the white flag waving on the 
fort, lay at their lazy length upon the sward, ostensibly 


following the movements of the several competitors 


in these sports, but in reality with heart and eye 
directed solely to the fortification that lay bevond. 
Each of these females, in addition to the machecoti, or 
petticoat, which in one soild square of broadcloth was 
tightly wrapped around the loins, also carried a blanket 
loosely thrown around the person, but closely confined 


over the shoulders in front and reaching below the 


knee. There was an air of constraint in their move- 
-ments which accorded ill with the occasion of festivity 
for which they were assembled, and it was remarkable, 
whether it arose from deference to those to wiiont 


they were slaves as well as wives and daughters, or 
from whatever other cause it might be, none of them 
ventured to recline upon the sward in imitation of the 


warriors. 


| 
| 


When it had been made known to the governor that 
‘the Indians had begun to develop themselves in force 
upon the common unarmed, yet redolent with the spirit 
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that was to direct their meditated sports, the soldiers 
were dismissed from their respective companies to the 
ramparts, where they were now to be seen, not drawn 
up in formidable and hostile array, but collected 
together in careless groups and simply in their side- 
arms. This reciprocation of confidence on the part of 
the garrison was acknowledged by the Indians by 
marks of approbation, expressed as much by the sud- 
den and classic disposition of their fine forms into atti- 
tudes strikingly illustrative of their admiration and 
pleasure, as by the interjectional sounds that passed 
from one to the other of the throng. From the 
increased alacrity with which they now lent them- 
selves to the preparatory and inferior amusements of 
the day it was evident their satisfaction was complete. 

Hitherto the principal chiefs had, as on the previous 
occasion, occupied the bomb-proof, and now, as then, 
they appeared to be deliberating among themselves, 
but evidently in a more energetic and serious manner. 
At length they separated, when Pontiac, accompanied 
by the chiefs who had attended him on the former day, 
once more led in the direction of the fort. The moment 
of his advance was the signal for the commencement 
of the principal game. In an instant those of the war- 
riors who lay reclining on the sward sprang to their 
feet, while the wrestlers and racers resumed their 
hurdles and prepared themselves for the trial of 
mingled skill and swiftness. At first they formed a 
dense group in the centre of the common, and then, 
diverging in two equal files both to the right and to 
the left of the immediate centre, where the large ball 
was placed, formed an open chain extending from the 
skirt of the forest to the commencement of the village. 
On the one side were ranged the Delawares and 
Shawanees and on the other the more numerous 
nations of the Ottawas. The women of these several 
tribes, apparently much interested in the issue of an 
amusement in which the manliness and activity of 
their respective friends were staked, had gradually 
and imperceptibly gained the front of the fort, where 
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they were now huddled in groups at about twenty 
paces from the drawbridge, and bending eagerly for- 
ward to command the movements of the ball players. 

In his circuit round the walls Pontiac was.seen to 
remark the confiding appearance of the unarmed sol- 
diery with a satisfaction that was not sought to be 
disguised, and from the manner in which he threw his 
glance along each face of the rampart it was evident 
his object was to embrace the numerical strength col- 
lected there. It was, moreover, observed, when he 
passed the groups of squaws on his way to the gate, 
he addressed some words in a strange tongue to the 
elder matrons of each. 

“Once more the dark warriors were received at the 
gate by Major Blackwater, and as with firm but elastic 
tread they moved across the square, each threw his 
eyes rapidly and anxiously around and with less of 
concealment in his manner than had been manifested 
on the former occasion. On every hand the same air 
of nakedness and desertion met their gaze. Not even 
a soldier of the guard was to be seen, and when they 
cast their eyes upwards to the windows of the block- 
houses they were found to be tenantless as the area 
through which they passed. A gleam of fierce satis- 
faction pervaded the swarthy countenances of the 
Indians, and the features of Pontiac in particular 
expressed the deepest exultation. Instead of leading 
his party he now brought up the rear, and when arrived 
in the centre of the fort, he, without any visible cause 
for the accident, stumbled and fell to the earth. The 
other chiefs for the moment lost sight of their ordi- 
nary gravity and marked their sense of the circum- 
stance by a prolonged sound, partaking of the mingled 
character of a laugh and a yell. Startled at the cry, 
Major Blackwater, who was in front, turned to ascer- 
tain the cause. At that moment Pontiac sprang lightly 
again to his feet, responding to the yell of his con- 
federates by another even more startling, fierce and 
prolonged than their own. He then stalked proudly 
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to the head of the party, and even preceded Major 
Blackwater into the council-room. 

In this rude theatre of conference some changes had 
been made since their recent visit, which escaped not 
the observation of the quick-sighted chiefs. Their 
mats lay in the position they had previously occupied, 
and the chairs of the officers were placed as before, but 
the room itself had been considerably enlarged. The 
slight partition terminating the interior extremity of 
the mess-room, and dividing it from that of one of the 
officers, had been removed, and midway through this, 
extending entirely across, was drawn a curtain of 
scarlet cloth, against which the imposing figure of the 
governor, elevated as his seat was above those of the 
other officers, was thrown into strong relief. There 
was another change that escaped not the observation 
of the Indians, and that was, not more than one-half 
of the officers who had been present at the first confer- 
ence were now in the room. Of these latter one had, 
moreover, been sent away by the governor the moment 
the chiefs were ushered in. 

“Ugh!” ejaculated the proud leader, as he took his 
seat unceremoniously, and yet not without reluctance, 
upon the mat. “The council-room of my father is big- 
ger than when the Ottawa was here before, yet the 
number of his chiefs is not so many.” 

“The great chief of the Ottawas knows that the 
Saganaw has promised the redskins a feast,’ returned 
the governor. “Were he to leave it to his young war- 
riors to provide it he would not be able to receive the 
Ottawa like a great chief and to make peace with him 
as he could wish.” 

“My father has a great deal of cloth, red like the 
blood of the paleface,” pursued the Indian, rather in 
demand than in observation, as he pointed with his 
finger to the opposite end of the room. “When the 
Ottawa was here last he did not see it.” 

“The great chief of the Ottawas knows that the 
great father of the Saganaw has a big heart to make 
presents to the redskins. The cloth the Ottawa sees 
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there is sufficient to make leggings for the chiefs of 
all the nations.” 

Apparently satisfied with this reply the fierce Indian 
uttered one of his strong guttural and assentient 
“ughs,” and then commenced filling the pipe of peace, 
correct on the present occasion in all its ornaments, 
which was handed to him by the Delaware chief. It 
was remarked by the officers this operation took up an 
unusually long portion of his time, and that he fre- 
quently turned his ear, like a horse stirred by the 
huntsman’s horn, with quick and irrepressible eager- 
ness towards the door. 

“The pale warrior, the friend of the Ottawa chief, is - 
not here,” said the governor, as he glanced his eye 
along the semicircle of Indians. “How is this? Is his 
voice still sick that he cannot come, or has the great 
chief of the Ottawas forgotten to tell him?” 

“The voice of the pale warrior is still sick and he 
cannot speak,” replied the Indian. “The Ottawa chief 
is very sorry, for the tongue of his friend the paleface 
is full of wisdom.” 

Scarcely had the last words escaped his lips when a 
wild shrill cry from without the fort rang on the ears 
of the assembled council and caused a momentary com- 
motion among the officers. It arose from a single 
voice, and that voice could not be mistaken by any who 
had heard it once before. A second or two, during 
which the officers and chiefs kept their eyes intently 
fixed on each other, passed anxiously away, and then 
nearer to the gate, apparently on the very drawbridge 
itself, was pealed forth the wild and deafening yell of 
a legion of devilish voices. At that sound the Ottawa 
and the other chiefs sprang to their feet, and their own 
fierce cry responded to that yet vibrating on the ears 
of all. Already were their gleaming tomahawks bran- 
dished wildly over their heads, and Pontiac had even 
bounded a pace forward to reach the governor with 
the deadly weapon, when, at the sudden stamping of 
the foot of the latter upon the floor, the scarlet cloth 
in the rear was thrown aside and twenty soldiers, their 
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eyes glancing along the barrels of their levelled mus- 
kets, met the startled gaze of the astonished Indians. 

An instant was enough to satisfy the keen chief of 
the true state of the case. The calm, composed mien 
of the officers, not one of whom had even attempted to 
quit his seat amid the din by which his ears were so 
alarmingly assailed; the triumphant, yet dignified and 
even severe expression of the governor’s countenance, 
and, above all, the unexpected presence of the prepared 
soldiery—all these at once assured him of the dis- 
covery of his treachery and the danger that awaited 
him. The necessity for an immediate attempt to join 
his warriors without was now obvious to the Ottawa, 
and scarcely had he conceived the idea before it was 
sought to be executed. In a single spring he gained 
the door of the mess-room, and, followed eagerly and 
tumultuously by the other chiefs, to whose departure 
no opposition was offered, in the next moment he stood 
on the steps of the piazza that ran along the front of 
the building whence he had issued. 

The surprise of the Indians on reaching this point 
was now too powerful to be dissembled, and incapable 
either of advancing or receding, they remained gazing 
on the scene before them with an air of mingled stupe- 
faction, rage and alarm. Scarcely ten minutes had 
elapsed since they had proudly strode through the 
naked area of the fort, and yet even in that short space 
of time its appearance had been entirely changed. Not 
a part was there now of the surrounding buildings that 
was not redolent with human life and hostile prepara- 
tion. Through every window of the officers’ low rooms 
was to be seen the dark and frowning muzzle of a 
field-piece bearing upon the gateway, and behind these 
were artillerymen holding their lighted matches, sup- 
ported again by files of bayonets that glittered in their 
rear. In the blockhouses the same formidable array 
of field-pieces and muskets was visible, while from the 
four angles of the square as many heavy guns, that 
had been artfully masked at the entrance of the chiefs, 
seemed ready to sweep away everything that should 


“Choking up the gateway ‘ : : ; a dense mass 
of dusky Indians were to be seen.” 
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‘come before them. The guard-room near the gate pre- 
‘sented the same hostile front. The doors of this, as 
well as of the other buildings, had been firmly secured 
within, but from every window affording cover to the 
troops gleamed a line of bayonets rising above the 
threatening field-pieces, pointed at a distance of little 
‘more than twelve feet directly upon the gateway. In 
addition to his musket, each man of the guard, more- 
over, held a hand grenade, provided with a short fuse 
that could be ignited in a moment from the matches of 
the gunners and with immediate effect. The soldiers 
in the blockhouses were similarly provided. 

Almost magical as was the change thus suddenly 
effected in the appearance of the garrison, it was not 
the most interesting feature in the exciting scene. 
Choking up the gateway, in which they were com- 
pletely wedged, and crowding the drawbridge, a dense 
mass of dusky Indians were to be seen casting their 
fierce glances around, yet paralyzed in their move- 
ments by the unlooked-for display of a resisting force 
threatening instant annihilation to those who should 
attempt either to advance or to recede. Never, per- 
haps, was astonishment and disappointment more forc- 
ibly depicted on the human countenance than as they 
were now exhibited by these men, who had already in 
imagination secured to themselves an easy conquest. 
They were the warriors who had so recently been 
engaged in the manly yet innocent exercise of the ball, 
but, instead of the harmless hurdle, each now carried a 
short gun in one hand and a gleaming tomahawk in the 
other. After the first general yelling heard in the 
council-room not a sound was uttered. Their burst of 
rage and triumph had evidently been checked by the 
unexpected manner of their reception, and they now 
stood on the spot on which the further advance of each 
had been arrested, so silent and motionless that, but 
for the rolling of their dark eyes as they keenly meas- 
ured the insurmountable barriers that were opposed 
to their progress, they might almost have been taken 
for a wild group of statuary. 
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Conspicuous at the head of these was he who wore 
the blanket—a tall warrior on whom rested the startled 
eye of every officer and soldier who was so situated as 
to behold him. His face was painted black as death, 
and as he stood under the arch of the gateway, with 
his white turbaned head towering far above those of 
his companions, this formidable and mysterious enemy 
might have been likened to the spirit of darkness pre- 
siding over his terrible legions. 

In order to account for the extraordinary appear- 
ance of the Indians, armed in every way for death, at 
a moment when neither gun nor tomahawk was appar- 
ently within miles of their reach, it will be necessary 
to revert to the first entrance of the chiefs into the 
fort. The fall of Pontiac had been the effect of design, 
and the yell pealed forth by him on recovering his feet, 
as if in taunting reply to the laugh of his comrades, 
was in reality a signal intended for the guidance of the 
Indians without. These now, following up their game 
with increasing spirit, at once changed the direction 
of their line, bringing the ball nearer the fort. In their 
eagerness to effect this object they had overlooked the 
gradual secession of the unarmed troops, spectators 
of their sport, from the ramparts, until scarcely more 
than twenty stragglers were left. As they neared the 
gate the squaws broke up their several groups, and 
forming a line on either hand of the road leading to 
the drawbridge, appeared to separate solely with a 
view not to impede the action of the players. For an 
instant a dense group collected around the ball, which 
had been driven to within a hundred yards of the gate, 
and fifty hurdles were crossed in their endeavors to 
secure it, when the warrior who formed the solitary 
exception to’the multitude in his blanket covering, and — 
who had been lingering in the extreme rear of the 
party, came rapidly up to the spot where the well-— 
affected struggle was maintained. At his approach 
the hurdles of the other players were withdrawn, when — 
at a single blow of his powerful arm the ball was seen 
flying into the air in an oblique direction, and was for 
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a moment lost altogether to the view. When it again 
/ met the eye it was descending perpendicularly into the 
| very centre of the fort. 
With the fleetness of thought now commenced a race 
that had ostensibly for its object the recovery of the 
lost ball, and in which he who had driven it with such 
_resistless force outstripped them all. Their course lay 
between the two lines of squaws, and scarcely had the 
heads of the bounding Indians reached the opposite 
extremity of those lines when the women suddenly 
threw back their blankets and disclosed each a short 
gun and a tomahawk. To throw away their hurdles 
and seize upon these was the work of an instant. 
Already, in imagination, was the fort their own, and 
such was the peculiar exultation of the black and tur- 
-baned warrior when he felt the planks of the draw- 
bridge bending beneath his feet, all the ferocious joy 
of his soul was pealed forth in the terrible cry which, 
rapidly succeeded by that of the other Indians, had 
-resounded so fearfully through the council-room. 
What their disappointment was when on gaining the 
interior they found the garrison prepared for their 
reception has already been shown. 
“Secure that traitor, men!” exclaimed the governor, 
advancing into the square and pointing to the black 
warrior, whose quick eye was now glancing on every 
side to discover some assailable point in the formid- 
able defences of the troops. 

A laugh of scorn and derision escaped the lips of the 
warrior. “Is there a man—are there any ten men, even 
with Governor De Haldimar at their head—who will 
be bold enough to attempt it?” he asked. “Nay!” he 
pursued, stepping boldly a pace or two in front of the 
wondering savages, “here I stand singly and defy your 
whole garrison!” 

A sudden movement among the soldiers in the guard- 
room announced they were preparing to execute the 

order of their chief. The eye of the black warrior 
sparkled with ferocious pleasure, and he made a ges- 
ture to his followers which was replied to by the sud- 
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den tension of their hitherto relaxed forms into atti- 
tudes of expectance and preparation. 

“Stay, men; quit not your cover for your lives!” 
commanded the governor in a loud, deep voice. “Keep 
the barricades fast and move not.” 

A cloud of anger and disappointment passed over 
the features of the black warrior. It was evident the 
object of his bravado was to draw the troops from 
their defences, that they might be so mingled with 
their enemies as to render the cannon useless unless 
friends and foes (which was by no means probable) 
should alike be sacrificed. The governor had pene- 
trated the design in time to prevent the mischief. 

In a moment of uncontrollable rage the savage war- 
rior aimed his tomahawk at the head of the governor. 
The latter stepped lightly aside and the steel sank with 
such force into one of the posts supporting the piazza 
that the quivering handle snapped close off at its head. 
At that moment a single shot fired from the guard- 
house was drowned in the yell of approbation which 
burst from the lips of the dark crowd. The turban of 
the warrior was, however, seen flying through the air, 
carried away by the force of the bullet which had torn 
it from his head. He himself was unharmed. 

“A narrow escape for us both, Colonel de Haldimar,” 
he observed, as soon as the yell subsided, and with an 
air of the most perfect unconcern. “Had my toma- 
hawk obeyed the first impulse of my heart I should 
have cursed myself and died. As it is, I have reason 
to avoid all useless exposure of my own life at present. 
A second bullet may be better directed, and to die rob- 
bed of my revenge would ill answer the purpose of a 
life devoted to its attainment. Remember my pledge!” 

At the hasty command of the governor a hundred 
muskets were raised to the shoulders of his men, but 
before a single eye could glance along the barrel the 
formidable and active warrior had bounded over the 
heads of the nearest Indians into a small space that 
was left unoccupied, when, stooping suddenly to the 
earth, he disappeared altogether from the view of his 
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enemies. A slight moving in the centre of the numer- 
ous band crowding the gateway and extending even 
beyond the bridge was now discernible; it was like 
the waving of a field of standing corn through which 
some animal rapidly winds its tortuous course, bend- 
ing aside as the object advances and closing again when 
it has passed. After the lapse of a minute the terrible 
warrior was seen to spring again to his feet far in the 
rear of the band, and then, uttering a fierce shout of 
- exultation, to make good his retreat towards the forest. 


Meanwhile Pontiac and the other chiefs of the coun- 


cil continued rooted to the piazza on which they had 
rushed at the unexpected display of the armed men 
behind the scarlet curtain. The loud “waugh” that 
burst from the lips of all on finding themselves thus 
foiled in their schemes of massacre had been succeeded 
the instant afterwards by feelings of personal appre- 


hension, which each, however, had collectedness 
enough to disguise. Once the Ottawa made a move- 
ment as if he would have cleared the space that kept 
him from his warriors, but the emphatical pointing of 
the finger of Colonel De Haldimar to the levelled mus- 


kets of the men in the blockhouse prevented him, and 
the attempt was not repeated. It was remarked by 
the officers, who also stood on the piazza close behind 


the chiefs, when the black warrior threw his toma- 
hawk at the governor a shade of displeasure passed 
over the features of the Ottawa, and that when he 
found the daring attempt was not retaliated on his 


people his countenance had been momentarily lighted 
up with a satisfied expression, apparently marking his 
sense of forbearance so unexpectedly shown. 


“What says the great chief of the Ottawas now?” 
asked the governor, calmly, and breaking a profound 


silence that had succeeded to the last fierce yell of the 


formidable being just departed. “Was the Saganaw 


not right when he said the Ottawa came with guile in 
| his heart and a lie upon his lips? But the Saganaw is 
not a fool, and he can read the thoughts of his enemies 
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upon their faces and long before their lips have 
spoken.” 

“Ugh!” ejaculated the Indian; “my father is a great 
chief and his head is full of wisdom. Had he been 
feeble like the other chiefs of the Saganaw, the strong- 
hold of the Detroit must have fallen and the redskins 
would have danced their war dance round the scalps 
of his young men, even in the council-room where they 
came to talk of peace.” 

“Does the great chief of the Ottawas see the big 
thunder of the Saganaw?” pursued the governor; “if 
not, let him open his eyes and look. The Saganaw has 
but to move his lips and swifter than the lightning 
would the palefaces sweep away the warriors of the 
Ottawa; even where they now stand, in less time than 
the Saganaw is now speaking, would they mow them 
down like the grass of the prairie.” 

“Ugh!” again exclaimed the chief, with mixed dog- 
gedness and fierceness; “if what my father says is 
true, why does he not pour out his anger upon the red- 
skins ?” 

“Let the great chief of the Ottawas listen,” replied 
the governor, with dignity. “When the great chiefs 
of all the nations that are in league with the Ottawas 
came last to the council the Saganaw knew that they 
carried deceit in their hearts and that they never meant 
to smoke the pipe of peace or to bury the hatchet in 
the ground. The Saganaw might have kept them pri- 
soners that their warriors might be without a head, 
but he had given his word to the great chief of the 
Ottawas, and the word of a Saganaw is never broken. 
Even now, while both the chiefs and the warriors are 
in his power, he will not slay them, for he wishes to 
show the Ottawa the desire of the Saganaw is to be 
friendly with the redskins and not to destroy them. 
Wicked men from the Canadas have whispered lies in 
the ear of the Ottawa, but a great chief should judge 
for himself and take counsel only from the wisdom of 
his own heart. The Ottawa and his warriors may go,” 
he resumed, after a short pause; “the path by which 
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‘they came is again open to them. Let them depart in 
peace, the big thunder of the Saganaw shall not harm 
them.” 
The countenance of the Indian, who had clearly seen 
the danger of his position, wore an expression of sur- 
prise which could not be dissembled; low exclamations 
passed between him and his companions, and then, 
pointing to the tomahawk that lay half buried in the 
wood, he said, doubtingly: 

“Tt was the paleface, the friend of the great chief of 
the Ottawas, who struck the hatchet at my father. 
The Ottawa is not a fool to believe the Saganaw can 
sleep without revenge.” 

“The great chief of the Ottawas shall know us bet- 
ter,” was the reply. “The young warriors of the Saga- 
naw might destroy their enemies where they now 
stand, but they seek not their blood. When the Ottawa 

chief takes counsel from his own heart, and not from 
the lips of a cowardly dog of a paleface who strikes 
his tomahawk and then flies, his wisdom will tell him 
to make peace with the Saganaw, whose warriors are 
without treachery even as they are without fear.” 
Another of those deep interjectional “ughs” escaped 
the chest of the proud Indian. 

“What my father says is good,” he returned; “but 
the paleface is a great warrior and the Ottawa chief is 
his friend. The Ottawa will go.” 

He then addressed a few sentences, in a tongue 
unknown to the officers, to the swarthy and anxious 
crowd in front. These were answered by a low, sullen, 
yet assentient grunt from the united band, who now 
turned, though with justifiable caution and distrust, 
and recrossed the drawbridge without hindrance from 
the troops. Pontiac waited until the last Indian had 
departed, and then, making a movement to the gover- 
nor which, with all its haughtiness, was meant to mark 
his sense of the forbearance and good faith that had 
been manifested, once more stalked proudly and calmly 
across the area, followed by the remainder of the 
chiefs. The officers who were with the governor 
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ascended to the ramparts to follow their movements, 
and it was not before their report had been made that 
the Indians were immerging once more into the heart 
of the forest the troops were withdrawn from their 
formidable defences and the gate of the fort again 
firmly secured. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


HILE the reader is left to pause over 
the rapid succession of incidents 
resulting from the mysterious ent- 
rance of the warrior of the Fleur de 
Lis into the English fort, be it our 
task to explain the circumstances 
connected with the singular disap- 
pearance of Captain De Haldimar 
and the melancholy murder of. his 
unfortunate servant. 

It will be recollected that the ill- 
fated Halloway, in the course of his defence before 
the court-martial, distinctly stated the voice of the 
individual who had approached his post, calling on the 
name of Captain De Haldimar, on the night of the 
alarm, to have been that of a female, and that the lan- 
guage in which they subsequently conversed was that 
of the Ottawa Indians. This was strictly the fact; and 
the only error into which the unfortunate soldier had 
fallen had reference merely to the character and 
motives of the party. He had naturally imagined, as 
he had stated, it was some young female of the village 
whom attachment for his officer had driven to the des- 
perate determination of seeking an interview ; nor was 
this impression at all weakened by the subsequent dis- 
course of the parties in the Indian tongue, with which 
it was well known most of the Canadians, both male 
and female, were more or less conversant. The object 
of that short, low and hurried conference was, indeed, 
one that well warranted the singular intrusion; and in 
the declaration of Halloway we have already seen the 
importance and anxiety attached by the young officer 
to the communication. 
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Without waiting to repeat the motives assigned for 
his departure, and the prayers and expostulations to 
which he had recourse to overcome the determination 
and sense of duty of the unfortunate sentinel, let us 
pass at once to the moment when, after having cleared 
the ditch conjointly with his faithful follower, in the 
manner already shown, Captain De Haldimar first 
stood side by side with his midnight visitant. 

The night, it has elsewhere been observed, was clear 
and starry, so that objects upon the common, such as 
the rude stump that here and there raised its dark low 
head above the surface, might be dimly seen in the 
distance. To obviate the danger of discovery by the 
sentinels appeared to be the first duty of the female, 
for when Captain De Haldimar, followed by his ser- 
vant, had reached the spot on which she stood, she put 
the forefinger of one hand to her lips and with the 
other pointed to his booted foot. A corresponding 
signal showed that the lightness of the material offered 
little risk of betrayal. Donellan, however, was made 
to doff his heavy ammunition shoes, and with this pre- 
caution they all stole hastily along under the shadows 
of the projecting ramparts until they had gained the 
extreme rear. Here the female suddenly raised her 
tall figure from the stooping position in which she, as 
well as her companions, had performed the dangerous 
circuit, and, placing her finger once more significantly 
on her lips, led in the direction of the bomb-proof 
unperceived by the sentinels, most of whom, it is prob- 
able, had up to the moment of the alarm subsequently 
given been too much overcome by previous watching 
and excitement to have kept the most vigilant lookout. 

Arrived at the skirt of the forest, the little party 
drew up within the shadow of the ruin, and a short and 
earnest dialogue ensued in Indian between the female 
and the officer. This was succeeded by a command 
from the latter to his servant, who after a momentary 
but respectful expostulation, which, however, was 
utterly lost on him to whom it was addressed, pro- 
ceeded to divest himself of his humble apparel, assum- 
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ing in exchange the more elegant uniform of his 
superior. Donellan, who was also of the Grenadiers, 
was remarkable for the resemblance he bore in figure 
to Captain De Haldimar, wanting, it is true, the grace 
and freedom of movement of the latter, but still pre- 
senting an outline which, in an attitude of profound 
repose, might, as it subsequently did, have set even 
those who were most intimate with the officer at fault. 

“This is well,” observed the female, as the young 
man proceeded to induct himself in the gray coat of 
his servant, having previously drawn the glazed hat 
close over his waving and redundant hair; “if the 
Saganaw is ready Oucanasta will go.” 

“Sure and your honor does not mane to lave me 
behind!” exclaimed the anxious soldier, as his captain 
now recommended him to stand close concealed near 
the ruin until his return. “Who knows what ambu- 
scade the she-devil may lead your honor into, and thin 
who will you have to bring you out of it?” 

“No, Donellan; it must not be. I first intended it, 
as you may perceive by my bringing you out, but the 
expedition on which I am going is of the utmost 
importance to us all, and too much precaution cannot 
be taken. I fear no ambuscade, for I can depend on 
the fidelity of my guide; but the presence of a third 
person would only embarrass without assisting me in 
the least. You must remain behind—the woman insists 
upon it, and there is no more to be said.” 

“To Ould Nick with the ugly witch for her pains!” 
half muttered the disappointed soldier to himself. “I 
wish it may be as your honor says, but my mind mis- 
gives me sadly that evil will come of this. Has your 
honor secured the pistols?” 3 

“They are here,” returned his captain, placing a hand 
on either chest. “And now, Donellan, mark me. I 
know nothing that can detain me longer than an hour: 
at least, the woman assures me, and I believe her, that 
I may be back then, but it is well to guard against 
accidents, You must continue here for the hour, and 
for the hour only. If I come not then return to the 
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fort without delay, for the rope must be removed and 
the gate secured before Halloway is relieved. The keys 
you will find in the pocket of my uniform; when you 
have done with them let them be hung up in their 
proper place in the guardroom. My father must not 
know, either, that Halloway suffered me to pass the 
gate, or that you accompanied me.” 

“Lord love us, your honor talks as if you would 
niver return, giving such a heap of orders!” exclaimed 
the startled man; “but if I go back alone, as I trust 
in heaven I shall not, how am I to account for being 
dressed in your honor’s regimentals ?” 


~ “T tell you, Donellan,” impatiently returned the 
officer, “that I shall be back, but I only wish to guard 
against accidents. The instant you get into the fort 
you will take off my clothes and resume your own. 
Who the devil is to see you in the uniform unless it 
be Halloway ?” 

“Tf the Saganaw would not see the earth red with 
the blood of his race he will go,” interrupted the 
female. “Oucanasta can feel the breath of the morn- 
ing fresh upon her cheek, and the council of the chiefs 
must be begun.” 


“The Saganaw is ready and Oucanasta shall lead the 
way,” hastily returned the officer. “One word more, 
Donellan,” and he pressed the hand of his domestic 
kindly, “should I not return, you must, without com- 
mitting Halloway or yourself, cause my father to be 
apprised that the Indians meditate a deep and treach- 
erous plant to get possessio nof the fort. What that 
plan is I know not yet myself, neither does this woman 
know, but she says I shall hear it discussed unseen, 
even in the heart of their own encampment. All you 
have to do is to acquaint my father with the existence 
of danger. And now be cautious; above all things keep 
close under the shadow of the bomb-proof, for there 
are scouts constantly prowling about the common and 
the glittering of the uniform in the starlight may 


betray you.” 
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“But why may I not follow your honor?” again 
urged the faithful soldier; “and where is the use of my 
remaining here to count the stars and hear the ‘all’s 
well’ from the fort when I could be so much better 
employed in guarding your honor from harm? What 
sort of protection can that Ingin woman afford who is 
of the race of our bitterest enemies, them cursed 
Ottawas, and your honor venturing, too, like a spy, 
into the very heart of the blood-hounds? Ah, Captain 
De Haldimar, for the love of God do not trust yourself 
alone with her, or I am sure I shall never see your 
honor again!” 

The last words (unhappily too prophetic) fell only 
on the ear of him who uttered them. The female and 
the officer had already disappeared round an abrupt 
angle of the bomb-proof, and the soldier, as directed 
by his master, now drew up his tall figure against the 
ruin, where he continued for a period immovable as 
if he had been planted there in his ordinary character 
of sentinel, listening, until they eventually died away 
in distance, to the receding footsteps of his master, 
and then ruminating on the several apprehensions that 
crowded on his mind in regard to the probable issue of 
his adventurous project. 

Meanwhile Captain De Haldimar and his guide trod 
the mazes of the forest with an expedition that proved 
the latter to be well acquainted with its bearings. On 
quitting the bomb-proof she had struck into a narrow 
winding path less seen that felt in the deep gloom per- 
vading the wood, and with light steps bounded over 
obstacles that lay strewed in their course, emitting 
scarcely more sound than would have been produced 
by the slimy crawl of its native rattlesnake. Not so, 
however, with the less experienced tread of her com- 
panion. Wanting the pliancy of movement given to it 
by the light moccasin, the booted foot of the young 
officer, despite of all his precaution, fell heavily to the 
ground, producing such a rustling among the dried 
leaves that had an Indian ear been lurking anywhere 
around his approach must inevitably have been 
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betrayed. More than once, too, neglecting to follow 
the injunction of his companion, who moved in a 
stooping posture, with her head bent over her chest, 
his hat was caught in the closely matted branches and 
fell sullenly and heavily to the earth, evidently much 
to the discomfiture of his guide. 

At length they stood on the verge of a dark and 
precipitous ravine, the abrupt sides of which were 
studded with underwood so completely interwoven that 
all passage appeared impracticable. What, however, 
seemed an insurmountable obstacle proved in reality 
an estimable advantage, for it was by clinging to this, 
in imitation of the example set by his companion, the 
young officer was prevented from rolling into an abyss 
the depth of which was lost in the profound obscurity 
that pervaded the scene. Through the bed of this dark 
dell rolled a narrow stream, so imperceptible to the 
eye in the “living darkness,” and so noiseless in its 
course, that it was not until warned by his companion 
he stood on the very brink of it, Captain De Haldimar 
was made sensible of its existence. Both cleared it at 
a single bound in which the activity of the female was 
not the least conspicuous, and clambering up the oppo- 
site steep, secured their footing by the aid of the 
same underwood that had assisted them in their 
descent. 

On gaining the other summit, which was not done 
without detaching several large stones from their 
sandy bed, they again fell into the path which had been 
lost sight of in traversing the ravine. They had pro- 
ceeded along this about half a mile when the female 
suddenly stopped, and pointing to a dim and lurid 
atmosphere that now began to show itself between the 
thin foliage, whispered that in the opening beyond 
stood the encampment of the Indians. She then seated 
herself on the trunk of a fallen tree that lay at the 
side of the almost invisible path they had hitherto 
pursued, and motioning to her companion to unboot 
himself, proceeded to unlace the fastenings of her 
moccasins. 
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“The foot of the Saganaw must fall like the night 
dew on the prairie,” she observed; “the ears of the 
redskin is quicker than the lightning, and he will know 
that a paleface is near if he hear but his tread upon 
a blade of grass.” 

The young officer had at the first suggestion of his 
guide divested himself of his boots, prepared to per- 
form the remainder of the journey merely in his stock- 
ings, but his companion now threw herself upon her 
knees before him, and without further ceremony pro- 
ceeded to draw over his foot one of the moccasins she 
had just relinquished. 

“The feet of the Saganaw are soft as those of a 
young child,” she remarked, in a voice of commisera- 
tion, “but the moccasins of Oucanasta shall protect 
them from the thorns of the forest.” 

This was too un-European—too much reversing the 
established order of things—to be borne patiently. As 
if he had felt the dignity of his manhood offended by 
the proposal, the officer drew his foot hastily back, 
declaring, as he sprang from the log, he did not care 
for the thorns and could not think of depriving a 
female, who must be much more sensible of pain than 
himself. 

Oucanasta, however, was not to be outdone in polite- 
ness. She calmly reseated herself on the log, drew her 
right foot over her left knee, caught one of the hands 
of her companion and placing it upon the naked sole 
desired him to feel how impervious to attack of every 
description was that indurated portion of the lower 
limb. 

This practical argument was not without its weight 
and had more effect in deciding the officer than a 
volume of remonstrance. When Captain De Haldimar 
had passed his unwilling hand over the foot of Oucan- 
asta, which, whatever her face might have been, was 
certainly anything but delicate, and encountered 
numerous ragged excrescences and raspy callosities 
that set all symmetry at defiance, a wonderful revolu- 
tion came over his feelings, and secretly determining 
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the moccasins would be equally well placed on his own 
feet, he no longer offered any opposition. | 

This important point arranged, the officer once more 
followed his guide in silence. Gradually the forest as 
they advanced became lighter with the lurid atmos- 
phere before alluded to, and at length through the 
trees could be distinctly seen the Indian fires from 
which it proceeded. The young man was now desired 
by his conductress to use the utmost circumspection 
in making the circuit of the wood, in order to gain a 
position immediately opposite to the point where the 
path they had hitherto pursued terminated in the open- 
ing. This, indeed, was the most dangerous and critical 
part of the undertaking. A false step or the crackling 
of a decayed branch beneath the foot would have been 
sufficient to betray proximity, in which case his doom 
was sealed. 

Fortunate did he now deem himself in having yielded 
to the counsel of his guide. Had he retained his 
unbending boot it must have crushed whatever it 
pressed, whereas the plant moccasin, yielding to the 
obstacles it encountered, enabled him to pass noise- 
lessly over them. Still, while exempt from danger on 
this score, another, scarcely less perplexing, became 
at every instant more obvious, for as they drew nearer 
to the point which the female sought to gain, the dim 
light of the half-slumbering fires fell so immediately 
upon their path that had a single human eye been 
turned in that direction their discovery was inevitable. 

It was with a beating heart, to which mere personal 
fear, however, was a stranger, that Captain De Haldi- 
mar performed this concluding stage of his adventur- 
ous course, but, at a moment when he considered 
detection unavoidable and was arming himself with 
resolution to meet the event, the female suddenly 
halted, placing in the act the trunk of an enormous 
beech between her companion and the dusky forms 
within, whose very breathing could be heard by the 
anxious officer. Without uttering a word she took his 
hand, and drawing him gently forward, disappeared 
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altogether from his view. The young man followed, 
and in the next moment found himself in the bowelless 
body of the tree itself, into which on the side of the 
encampment both light and sound were admitted by a 
small aperture formed by the natural decay of the 
wood. 

The Indian pressed her lips to the ear of her 
companion and rather breathed than said: “The Saga- 
naw will see and hear everything from this in safety, 
and what he hears let him treasure in his heart. 
Oucanasta must go. When the council is over she will 
return and lead him back to his warriors.” 

With this brief intimation she departed, and so 
noiselessly that the young officer was not aware of 
her absence until some minutes of silence had satisfied 
him she must be gone. His first care then was to 
survey through the aperture, that lay in a level with 
his eye, the character of the scene before him. The 
small plain in which lay the encampment of the Indians 
was a sort of oasis of the forest, girt around with a 
rude belt of underwood, and somewhat elevated, so as 
to present the appearance of a mound constructed on 
the first principles of art. This was thickly, although 
irregularly, studded with tents, some of which were 
formed of large coarse mats thrown over poles dis- 
posed in a conical shape, while others were more 
rudely composed of the leafy branches of the forest. 

Within these, groups of human forms lay wrapped 
in their blankets, stretched at their lazy length. Others, 
with their feet placed close to the dying embers of their 
fires, diverged like so many radii from their centre, 
and lay motionless in sleep as if life and consciousness 
were wholly extinct. Here and there was to be seen 
a solitary warrior securing with admirable neatness 
and with delicate ligatures formed of the sinew of the 
deer, the guiding feather, or fashioning the bony barb 
of his long arrow, while others, with the same warlike 
spirit in view, employed themselves in cutting and 
greasing small patches of smoked deerskin, which 
were to secure and give a more certain direction to 
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the murderous bullet. Among the warriors were 
interspersed many women, some of whom might be 
seen supporting in their laps the heavy heads of their 
unconscious helpmates, while they occupied themselves 
by the firelight in parting the long black matted hair 
and maintaining a destructive warfare against the 
pigmy inhabitants of that dark region. 

These signs of life and activity in the body of the 
camp generally were, however, but few and occasional, 
and at the spot where Captain De Haldimar stood con- 
cealed the scene was different. At a few yards from 
the tree stood a sort of shed, composed of tall poles 
placed upright in the earth and supporting a roof 
formed simply of rude boughs, the foliage of which had 
been withered by time. This simple edifice might be 
about fifty feet in circumference. In the centre blazed 
a large fire that had been newly fed, and around this 
were assembled a band of swarthy warriors, some 
twenty or thirty in number, who by their proud, calm 
and thoughtful bearing might at once be known to be 
chiefs. 

The faces of most of these were familar to the young 
officer, who speedily recognized them for the princi- 
pals of the various tribes Pontiac had leagued in arms 
against his enemies. That chief himself, ever remark- 
able for his haughty eye and commanding gesture, 
was of the number of those present, and sat a little 
aloof from his inferiors, with his feet stretched 
towards the fire, and half reclining on his side in an 
attitude of indolence, yet with his mind evidently 
engrossed by deep and absorbing thought. From some 
observations that distinctly met his ear Captain De 
Haldimar gathered the party were only awaiting the 
arrival of an important character, without whose 
presence the leading chief was unwilling the confer- 
ence should begin. The period of the officer’s conceal- 
ment had just been long enough to enable him to fix 
all these particulars in his mind when suddenly the 
faint report of a distant rifle was heard echoing 
throughout the wood. This was instantly succeeded 
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by a second, that sounded more sharply on the ear, and 
then followed a long and piercing cry that brought 
every warrior, even those who slept, quickly to his 
feet. 

An anxious interval of some minutes passed away 
in the fixed and listening attitudes which the chiefs 
especially assumed, when a noise resembling that of 
some animal forcing its way rapidly through the rustl- 
ing branches was faintly heard in the direction in which 
the shots had been fired. This gradually increased as 
it evidently approached the encampment, and then 
distinctly could be heard the light yet unguarded 
boundings of a human foot. At every moment the 
rustling of the underwood, rapidly divided by the 
approaching form, became more audible, and so closely 
did the intruder press upon the point in which Captain 
De Haldimar was concealed that that officer, fancying 
he had been betrayed, turned hastily around and 
grasping one of the pistols he had secreted in his chest, 
prepared himself for a last and deadly encounter. An 
instant or two was sufficient to reassure him. The 
form glided hastily past, brushing the tree with its 
garments in its course, and, clearing at a single bound 
the belt of underwood that divided the encampment 
from the tall forest, stood suddenly among the group 
of anxious and expectant chiefs. 

This individual, a man of tall stature, was power- 
fully made. He wore a jerkin or hunting-coat of 
leather, and his arms were a rifle, which had every 
appearance of having just been discharged, a toma- 
hawk reeking with blood and a scalping-knife which, 
in the hurry of some recent service it had been made 
to perform, had missed its sheath, and was thrust 
naked into the belt that encircled his loins. His coun- 
tenance wore an expression of malignant triumph, and 
as his eye fell on the assembled throng its self-satisfied 
and exulting glance seemed to give them to under- 
stand that he came hot without credentials to recom- 
mend him to their notice. Captain De Haldimar was 
farticularly struck by the air of bold daring and 
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almost insolent recklessness pervading every move- 
ment of this man; and it was difficult to say whether 
the haughtiness of bearing peculiar to Pontiac himself 
was not exceeded by that of this herculean warrior. 


By the body of chiefs his appearance had been 
greeted with a more general grunt of approbation, 
but the countenance of the leader expressed a more 
personal interest. All seemed to expect he had some- 
thing of moment to communicate, but as it was not 
consistent with the dignity of Indian etiquette to 
enquire, they waited calmly until it should please their 
new associate to enter on the history of his exploits. 
In pursuance of an invitation from Pontiac, he now 
took his seat on the right hand of that chief and imme- 
diately facing the tree from which Captain De Haldi- 
mar, strongly excited both by the reports of the shots 
that had been fired and the sight of the bloody toma- 
hawk of the recently arrived Indian, gazed earnestly 
and anxiously at the swarthy throng. 


Glancing once more triumphantly round the circle, 
who sat smoking their pipes in calm and deliberate 
silence, the latter now observed the eye of a young 
chief who sat opposite to him intently riveted on his 
left shoulder. He raised his hand to the part, withdrew 
it, looked at it and found it wet with blood. A slight 
start of surprise betrayed his own unconsciousness of 
the accident, yet secretly vexed at the discovery which 
had been made, and urged probably by one of his way- 
ward fits, he demanded haughtily and insultingly of 
the young chief, if that was the first time he had ever 
looked on the blood of a warrior. 

“Does my brother feel pain?” was the taunting reply. 
“If he is come to us with a trophy, it is not without 
being dearly bought. The Saganaw has spilt his 
blood.” 

“The weapons of the Saganaw, like those of the 
smooth face of the Ottawa, are without sting,” angrily 
retorted the other. “They only prick the skin like a 
thorn, but when Wacousta drinks the blood of his 
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enemy,” and he glanced his eye fiercely at the young 
man, “it is the blood next his heart.” 

“My brother has always big words upon his lips,” 
returned the young chief, with a scornful sneer at the 
implied threat against himself. ‘But where are his 
proofs?” 

For a moment the eye of the party thus challenged 
kindled into flame, while his lips were firmly com- 
pressed together, and as he half bent himself forward 
to scan with greater earnestness the features of his 
questioner, his right hand sank to his left side, tightly 
grasping the handle of his scalping-knife. The action 
was but momentary. Again he drew himself up, puffed 
the smoke deliberately from his bloody tomahawk, 
and thrusting his right hand into his bosom, drew 
leisurely forth a reeking scalp, which he tossed inso- 
lently across the fire into the lap of the young chief. 
A loud and general “ugh!” testified the approbation of 
the assembled group at the unequivocal answer thus 
given to the demand of the youth. The eye of the huge 
warrior sparkled with a deep and ferocious exultation. 

“What says the smooth face of the Ottawa now?” 
he demanded, in the same insolent strain. “Does it 
make his heart sick to look upon the scalp of a great 
ciivefir’, 

The young man quietly turned the horrid trophy 
over several times in his hand, examining it attentively 
in every part. Then, tossing it back with contemptu- 
ous coolness to its owner, he replied: 

“The eyes of my brother are weak with age. He is 
not cunning like a redskin. The Ottawa has often seen 
the Saganaw in their fort, and he knows their chiefs 
have fine hair like women, but this is like the bristle 
of the fox. My brother has not slain a great chief, 
but a common warrior.” 

A flush of irrepressible and threatening anger passed 
over the features of the savage. 

“Is it for a boy,” he fiercely asked, “whose eyes 
know not yet the color of blood to judge of the enemies 
that fall by the tomahawk of Wacousta? but a great 
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watrior never boasts of actions that he does not 
achieve. It is the son of the great chief of the Saga- 
naw whom he has slain. If the smooth face doubts it 
and has courage to venture even at night, within a 
hundred yards of the fort, he will see a Saganaw 
without a scalp, and he will know that Saganaw by his 
dress—the dress,’ he pursued, with a low emphatic 
laugh, “that Oucanasta, the sister of the smooth face, 
loved so much to look upon.” 

Quicker than thought was the upspringing of the 
young Indian to his feet. With a cheek glowing, an 
eye flashing, and his gleaming tomahawk whirling 
rapidly round his head, he cleared at a single bound 
the fire that separated him from his insulter. The 
formidable man who had thus wantonly provoked the 
attack was equally prompt in meeting it. At the first 
movement of the youth he, too, had leapt to his feet 
and brandished the terrible weapon that served in the 
double capacity of pipe and hatchet. A fierce yell 
escaped the lips of each as they thus met in close and 
hostile collision, and the scene for the moment prom- 
ised to be one of the most tragic character, but before 
either could find an assailable point on which to test 
his formidable weapon, Pontiac himself had thrown 
his person between them, and in a voice of thunder 
commanded the instant abandonment of their purpose. 
Exasperated even as they now mutually were, the 
influence of that authority, for which the great chief 
of the Ottawas was well known, was not without due 
effect on the combatants. His anger was principally 
directed against the assailant, on whom the tones of 
his reproving voice produced a change the intimidation 
of his powerful opponent could never have affected. 
The young chief dropped the point of his tomahawk, 
bowed his head in submission, and then, resuming his 
seat, sat during the remainder of the night with his 
arms folded and his head bent in silence over his chest. 

“Our brother has done well,” said Pontiac, glancing 
approvingly at him who had exhibited the reeking 
trophy and whom he evidently favored. “He is a great 
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chief, and his words are truth. We heard the report of 
his rifle, and we also heard the cry that told he had 
borne away the scalp of an enemy. But we will think 
of this to-morrow. Let us now commence our talk.” 

Our readers will readily imagine the feelings of Cap- 
tan De Haldimar during this short but exciting scene. 
From the account given by the warrior there could 
be no doubt the murdered man was the unhappy Donel- 
lan, who probably neglecting the caution given him, 
had exposed himself to the murderous aim of this fierce 
being, who was apparently a scout sent for the purpose 
of watching the movements of the garrison. The direc- 
tion of the firing, the allusion made to the regimentals, 
nay, the scalp itself, which he knew from the short crop 
to be that of a soldier, and fancied he recognized from 
its color to be that of his servant, formed but too con- 
clusive evidence of the fact; and bitterly and deeply, 
as he gazed on this melancholy proof of the man’s 
sacrifice of life to his interest, did he repent that he 
had made him the companion of his adventure, or that 
having done so he had not either brought him away 
altogether or sent him instantly back to the fort. 

Commiseration for the fate of the unfortunate 
Donellan naturally induced a spirit of personal hostility 
towards his destroyer, and it was with feelings strongly 
excited in favor of him whom he now discovered to 
be the brother of his guide that he saw him spring 
fiercely to the attack of his gigantic opponent. There 
was an activity about the young chief amply com- 
mensurate with the great physical power of his 
adversary, while the manner in which he wielded the 
tomahawk proved him to be anything but the novice 
in the use of the formidable weapon the other had 
represented him. It was with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, therefore, which the peculiarity of his own 
position could not overcome, he saw Pontiac interpose 
himself between the parties. 

Presently, however, a subject of deeper and more 
absorbing interest than even the fate of his unhappy 
follower engrossed every faculty of his mind and 
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riveted both eye and ear in painful tension to the 
aperture in his hiding-place. The chiefs had resumed 
their places and the silence of a few minutes had suc- 
ceeded to the fierce affray of the warriors, when 
Pontiac, in a calm and deliberate voice, proceeded to 
state he had summoned all the heads of the nations 
together to hear a plan he had to offer for the reduc- 
tion of the last remaining forts of their enemies, 
Michilimackinac and Detroit. He pointed out the 
tediousness of the warfare in which they were 
engaged; the desertion of their hunting-grounds by 
their warriors, and their consequent deficiency in all 
those articles of European traffic which they were 
formerly in the habit of receiving in exchange for their 
furs. He dwelt on the beneficial results that would 
accrue to them all in the event of the reduction of 
those two important fortresses, since in that case they 
would be enabled to make such terms with the English 
as would secure to them considerable advantages, while 
instead of being treated with the indignity of a con- 
quered people they would be enabled to command 
respect from the imposing attitude this final crowning 
of their successes would enable them to assume. He 
stated that the prudence and vigilance of the com- 
manders of these two unreduced fortresses were likely 
long to baffle, as had hitherto been the case, every 
open attempt at their capture, and admitted he had 
little expectation of terrifying them into a surrender 
by the same artifice that had succeeded with the forts 
on the Ohio and the lower lakes. The plan, however, 
which he had to propose was one he felt assured would 
be attended with success. He would disclose that 
plan, and the great chiefs should give it the advantage 
of their deliberation. 

Captain De Haldimar was on the rack. The chief 
had gradually dropped his voice as he explained his 
plan until at length it became so low that undis- 
tinguishable sounds alone reached the ear of the excited 
officer. For a moment he despaired of making himself 
fully master of the important secret, but in the course 
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of the deliberation that ensued the blanks left unsup- 
plied in the discourse of the leader were abundantly 
filled up. It was what the reader has already seen. The 
necessities of the Indians were to be urged as a motive 
for their being tired of hostilities. A peace was to be 
solicited, a council held, a ball-playing among the war- 
riors proposed as a mark of their own sincerity and 
confidence during that council, and when the garrison, 
lulled into security, should be thrown entirely off their 
guard, the warriors were to seize their guns and 
tomahawks, with which (the former cut short for the 
better concealment of their purpose) their women 
would be provided, rush in under pretext of regaining 
their lost ball, when a universal massacre of men, 
women and children was to ensue, until nothing wear- 
ing the garb of a Saganaw should be left. 

It would be tedious to follow the chief through all 
the minor ramifications of his subtle plan. Suffice it 
they were of a nature to throw the most wary off his 
guard, and so admirably arranged was every part, so 
certain did it appear their enemies must fall into the 
snare, that the oldest chiefs testified their approbation 
with a vivacity of manner and expression little wont 
to characterize the deliberative meetings of these 
reserved people. But deepest of all was the approval 
of the tall warrior who had so recently arrived. To 
him had the discourse of the leader been principally 
directed, as one whose counsel and experience were 
especially wanting to confirm him in his purpose. He 
was the last who spoke, but when he did it was with a 
force—an energy—that must have sunk every objec- 
tion, even if the plan had not been so perfect and unex- 
ceptionable in its concoction as to have precluded a 
possibility of all negative argument. 

During the delivery of this animated speech the 
watrior’s swarthy countenance kindled into fierce and 
rapidly varying expressions. A thousand dark and 
complicated passions evidently struggled at his heart, 
and as he dwelt leisurely and emphatically on the sacri- 
fice of human life that must inevitably attend the adop- 
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tion of the proposed measure his eye grew larger, his 
chest expanded, nay, his very nostrils appeared to 
dilate wtih unfathomably guileful exultation. Captain 
De Haldimar thought he had never gazed on anything 
wearing the human shape half so atrociously savage. 
Long before the council was terminated the inferior 
warriors, who had been so suddenly aroused from their 
slumbering attitudes, had again retired to their tents 
and stretched their lazy length before the embers of 
their fires. The weary chiefs now prepared to follow 
their example. They emptied the ashes from the bowls 
of their pipe-tomahawks, replaced them carefully at 
their side, rose and retired to their respective tents. 
Pontiac and the tall warrior alone remained. For a 
time they conversed earnestly together. The former 
listened attentively to some observations made to him 
by his companion, in the course of which the words 
“chief of the Saganaw—fort—spy— enemy,” and two 
or three others equally unconnected, were alone audible 
to the ear of him who so attentively sought to catch 
the slightest sound. He then thrust his hand under 
his hunting-coat, and, as if in confirmation of what 
he had been stating, exhibited a coil of rope and the 
glossy boot of an English officer. Pontiac uttered one 
of his sharp ejaculatory “ughs!” and then, rising 
quickly from his seat, followed by his companion, soon 
disappeared in the heart of the encampment. 
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OW shall we attempt to paint all that 
passed through the mind of Cap- 
tain De MHaldimar during this 
important conference of the fierce 
chiefs?—where find language to 
convey the cold and thrilling horror 
with which he listened to the calm 
discussion of a plan, the object of 
which was the massacre not only 
of a host of beings endeared to 
him by long communionship of ser- 
vice, but of those who were wedded 
to his heart by the dearer ties of 
affection and kindred? As Pontiac had justly 
observed, the English garrisons, strong in their own 
defences, were little likely to be speedily reduced while 
their enemies confined themselves to overt acts of 
hostility, but against their insidious professions of 
amity who could oppose a sufficient caution? His 
father, the young officer was aware, had all along 
manifested a spirit of conciliation towards the Indians, 
which if followed up by the government generally, 
must have had the effect of preventing the cruel and 
sanguinary war that had so recently desolated this 
remote part of the British possessions. How likely, 
therefore, was it, having his object always in view, he 
should give in to the present wily stratagem where 
such plausible motives for the abandonment of their 
hostile purpose were urged by the perfidious chiefs! 

From the few hasty hints already given him by his 
guide—that kind being, who evidently sought to be 
the saviour of the devoted garrison—De Haldimar had 
gathered that a deep and artful plan was to be sub- 

‘ mitted to the chiefs by their leader, but little did he 
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imagine it was of the finished nature it now proved to 
be. Any other than the present attempt the vigilance 
and prudence of his experienced father, he felt, would 
have rendered abortive; but there was so much speci- 
ousness in the pleas that were to be advanced in 
furtherance of their assumed object he could not but 
admit the almost certainty of their influence even on 
him. 

Sick and discouraged as he was at the horrible per- 
spective thus forced on his mental view, the young 
officer had not for some moments presence of mind to 
reflect that the danger of the garrison existed only so 
long as he should be absent from it. At length, how- 
ever, the cheering recollection came, and with it the 
mantling rush of blood to his faint heart. But short 
was the consoling hope; again he felt dismay in every 
fibre of his frame; for he now reflected that although 
his opportune discovery of the meditated scheme would 
save one fort, there was no guardian angel to extend, 
as in this instance, its protecting influence to the other; 
and within that other there breathed those who were 
dearer far to him than his own existence—beings 
whose lives were far more precious to him than any 
even in the garrison of which he was a member. His 
sister Clara, whom he loved with a love little inferior 
to that of his younger brother; and one even more 
dearly loved than Clara—Madeline De Haldimar, his 
cousin and affianced bride—were both inmates of 
Michilimackinac, which was commanded by the father 
of the latter in the regiment. With Madeline De 
Haldimar he had long since exchanged his vows of 
affection, and their nuptials, which were to have taken 
place about the period when the present war broke out, 
had only been suspended because all communication 
between the two posts had been entirely cut off by the 
enemy. 

Captain De Haldimar had none of the natural weak- 
ness and timidity of character which belonged to the 
gentler and more sensitive Charles. Sanguine and full 
of enterprise, he seldom met evils half way, but when 
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they did come he sought to master them by the firm- 
ness and collectedness with which he opposed his mind 
to their infliction. If his heart was now racked with 
the most acute suffering, his reason incapacitated from 
exercising its calm deliberate power, the seeming con- 
tradiction arose not from any deficiency in his char- 
cater, but was attributable wholly to the extraordin- 
ary circumstances of the moment. 

It was a part of the profound plan of the Ottawa 
chief that it should be essayed on the two forts on the 
same day, and it was a suggestion of the murderer of 
poor Donellan that a parley should be obtained through 
the medium of a white flag, the nature of which he 
explained to them as it was understood among their 
enemies. If invited to the council, then they were to 
enter or not as circumstances might induce; but in 
any case they were to go unprovided with the pipe of 
peace, since this could not be smoked without violating 
everything held most sacred among themselves. The 
red, or war pipe, was to be substituted as if by acci- 
dent, and for the success of the deception they were 
to presume on the ignorance of their enemies. This, 
however, was not important, since the period of the 
first parley was to be the moment chosen for the 
arrangement of a future council and the proposal of a 
ball-playing upon the common. Three days were to 
be named as the interval between the first conference 
of Pontiac with the governor and the definitive coun- 
cil which was to ensue, during which, however, it was 
so arranged that before the lip of the redskin should 
touch the pipe of peace the ball-players should rush in 
and massacre the unprepared soldiery, while the chiefs 
despatched the officers in council. 

It was the proximity of the period allotted for the 
execution of their cruel scheme that mainly con- 
tributed to the dismay of Captain De Haldimar. The 
very next day was appointed for carrying into effect 
the first part of the Indian plan, and how was it pos- 
sible that a messenger, even admitting he should elude 
the vigilance of the enemy, could reach the distant 
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post of Michilimackinac within the short period on 
which hung the destiny of that devoted fortress. In 
the midst of the confused and distracting images that 
now crowded on his brain came at length one thought, 
redolent with the brightest colorings of hope. On his 
return to the garrison, the treachery of the Indians 
being made known, the governor might so far, and 
with a view of gaining time, give in to the plan of his 
enemies as to obtain such delay as would afford the 
chance of communication between the forts. The 
attempt on the part of those who should be selected 
for this purpose would, it is true, be a desperate one; 
still it must be made, and with such incentives to exer- 
tion as he had how willingly would he propose his own 
services ! 

The more he dwelt on this mode of defeating the 
subtle designs of the enemy, the more practicable did 
it appear. Of his own safe return to the fort he enter- 
tained not a doubt, for he knew and relied on the 
Indian woman, who was bound to him by a tie of 
gratitude which her conduct that night evidently 
denoted to be superior even to the interests of her 
race. Moreover, as he approached the encampment 
unnoticed while the chiefs were yet awake to every- 
thing around them, how little probability was there of 
his return being detected while all lay in the most pro- 
found repose. It is true that for a moment his confi- 
dence deserted him as he recurred to the earnest 
dialogue of the two Indians and the sudden display of 
the rope and boot, the latter of which articles he had 
at once recognized to be one of those he had so recently 
worn; but his apprehensions on that score were again 
speedily set to rest when he reflected, had any suspi- 
cion existed in the minds of these men that an enemy 
was lurking near them, a general alarm would have 
been spread and hundreds of warriors despatched to 
scour the forest. 

The night was now rapidly waning away and already 
the cold damp air of an autumnal morning was begin- 
ning to make itself felt. More than half an hour had 
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elapsed since the departure of Pontiac and his com- 
panion, and yet Oucanasta came not. With a sense of 
the approach of day came new and discouraging 
thoughts, and for some minutes the mind of the young 
officer became petrified with horror as he reflected on 
the bare possibility of his escape being intercepted. 
The more he lingered on this apprehension the more 
bewildered were his ideas, and already in horrible per- 
spective he beheld the destruction of his nearest and 
dearest friends, and the host of those who were 
humbler followers and partakers in the same destiny. 
Absolutely terrified with the misgivings of his own 
heart, he, in the wildness and unconnectedness of his 
purpose, now resolved to make the attempt to return 
alone, although he knew not even the situation of the 
path he had so recently quitted. He had actually moved 
a pace forward on his desperate enterprise, when he 
felt a hand touching the extended arm with which he 
groped to find the entrance of his hiding-place. The 
unexpected collision sent a cold shudder through his 
frame, and such was the excitement to which he had 
worked himself up, it was not without difficulty he 
suppressed an exclamation that must inevitably have 
sealed his doom. The soft tone of Oucanasta’s voice 
reassured him. 

“The day will soon dawn,” she whispered; “the 
Saganaw must go.” 

With the return of hope came the sense of all he 
owed to the devotedness of this kind woman. He 
grasped the hand that still lingered on his arm, pressed 
it affectionately in his own, and then placed it in silence 
on his throbbing heart. The breathing of Oucanasta 
became deeper, and the young officer fancied he could 
feel her trembling with agitation. Again, however, 
and in a tone of more subdued expression, she whis- 
pered that he must go. 

There was little urging necessary to induce a prompt 
compliance with the hint. Cautiously emerging from 
his concealment, Captain De Haldimar now followed 
close in the rear of his guide, who took the same circuit 
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of the forest to reach the path that led towards the 
fort. This they speedily gained, and then pursued 
their course in silence until they at length arrived at 
the log where the exchange of moccasins had been 
made. 

“Here the Saganaw may take breath,” she observed, 
as she seated herself on the fallen tree; “the sleep of 
the redskin is sound, and there is no one upon the path 
but Oucanasta.” 

Anxious as he felt to secure his return to the fort, 
there was an implied solicitation in the tones of her to 
whom he owed so much that prevented Captain De 
Haldimar from offering an objection which he feared 
might be construed into slight. 

For a moment or two the Indian remained with her 
arms folded and her head bent over her chest, and 
then, in a low, deep, but tremulous voice, observed: 

“When the Saganaw saved Oucanasta from perish- 
ing in the angry waters, there was a girl of the pale- 
faces with him whose skin was like the snows of the 
Canadian winter and whose hair was black like the fur 
of the squirrel. Oucanasta saw,” she pursued, drop- 
ping her voice yet lower, “that the Saganaw was loved 
by the pale girl, and her own heart was very sick, for 
the Saganaw had saved her life, and she loved him, 
too. But she knew she was very foolish and that an 
Indian girl could never be the wife of a handsome 
chief of the Saganaw, and she prayed to the Great 
Spirit of the redskins to give her strength to over- 
come her feelings, but the Great Spirit was angry with 
her and would not hear her.”’ She paused a moment, 
and then abruptly demanded, “Where is that pale girl 
now?” 

Captain De Haldimar had often been rallied, not only 
by his brother officers but even by his sister and Made- 
line De Haldimar herself, on the conquest he had 
evidently made of the heart of this Indian girl. The 
event to which she had alluded had taken place several 
months previous to the breaking out of hostilities. 
Oucanasta was directing her frail bark one evening 
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along the shores of the Detroit when a gust of wind 
upset the canoe and left its pilot struggling amid the 
waves. Captain De Haldimar, who happened to be on 
the bank at the moment with his sister and cousin, 
was an eye-witness of her danger, and quickly flew 
down the steep to her assistance. Being an excellent 
swimmer, he was not long in gaining the spot where 
exhausted with the exertion she had made, and encum- 
bered with her awkward machecoti, the poor girl was 
already on the point of perishing. But for his timely 
assistance, indeed, she must have sunk to the bottom, 
and since that period the grateful being had been 
remarked for the strong but unexpressed attachment 
she felt for her deliverer. This, however, was the first 
moment Captain De Haldimar became acquainted with 
the extent of feelings the avowal of which not a little 
startled and surprised, and even annoyed him. The last 
question, however, suggested a thought that kindled 
every fibre of his being into expectancy—Oucanasta 
might be the saviour of those he loved, and he felt 
that if time were but afforded her she would. He rose 
from the log, dropped on one knee before the Indian, 
seized both her hands with eagerness, and then, in 
tones of earnest supplication, whispered: 

“Oucanasta is right; the pale girl with the skin like 
snow and hair like the fur of the squirrel is the bride 
of the Saganaw. Long before he saved the life of 
Oucanasta he knew and loved that pale girl. She is 
dearer to the Saganaw than his own blood, but she is 
in the fort beyond the great lake, and the tomahawks 
of the redskins will destroy her, for the warriors of 
that fort have no one to tell them of their danger. 
What says the red girl? will she go and save the lives 
of the sister and the wife of the Saganaw?” 

The breathing of the Indian became deeper, and Cap- 
tain De Haldimar fancied she sighed heavily as she 
replied: 

“Oucanasta is but a weak woman and her feet are 
not swift like those of a runner among the redskins, 
but what the Saganaw asks for his sake she will try. 
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When she has seen him safe to his own fort she will 
go and prepare herself for the journey. The pale girl 
shall lay her head on the bosom of the Saganaw, and 
Oucanasta will try to rejoice in her happiness.” 

In the fervor of his gratitude the young officer 
caught the drooping form of the generous Indian 
wildly to his heart; his lips pressed hers, and during the 
kiss that followed the heart of the latter bounded and 
throbbed as if it would have passed from her own into 
the bosom of her companion. 

Never was a kiss less premeditated, less unchaste. 
~ Gratitude, not passion, had called it forth, and had 
Madeline De Haldimar been near at the moment the 
feeling that impelled the seeming infidelity to herself 
would have been regarded as an additional claim on 
her affection. On the whole, however, it was a most 
unfortunate and ill-timed kiss, and, as is often the case 
under such circumstances, led to the downfall of the 
‘woman. In the vivacity of his embrace Captain De 
Haldimar had drawn his guide so far forward upon 
the log that she lost her balance and fell with a heavy 
and reverberating crash among the leaves and dried 
sticks that were strewed thickly around. 

Scarcely a second elapsed when the forest was alive 
with human yells that fell achingly on the ears of both, 
and bounding warriors were heard on every hand, 
rapidly dividing the dense underwood they encoun- 
tered in their pursuit. Quick as thought the Indian 
had regained her feet. She grasped the hand of her 
companion, and hurrying, though not without caution, 
along the path, again stood on the brow of the ravine 
through which they had previously passed. 

“The Saganaw must go alone,” she whispered. “The 
redskins are close upon our trail, but they will find 
only an Indian woman when they expect a paleface. 
Oucanasta will save her friend.” 

Captain De Haldimar did as he was desired. Cling- 
ing to the bushes that lined the face of the precipitous 
descent, he managed once more to gain the bed of the 
ravine. For a moment he paused to listen to the sounds 
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of his pursuers, whose footsteps were now audible on 
the eminence he had just quitted, and then, gathering 
himself up for the leap that was to enable him to clear 
the rivulet, he threw himself heavily forward. His 
feet alighted upon an elevated and yielding substance 
that gave way with a crashing sound that echoed far 
and near throughout the forest, and he felt himself 
secured as if ina trap. Although despairing of escape, 
he groped with his hands to discover what it was that 
thus detained him, and found he had fallen through a 
bark canoe, the bottom of which had been turned 
upwards. The heart of the fugitive now sank within 
him ; there could be no doubt that his retreat was inter- 
cepted. The canoe had been placed there since he last 
passed through the ravine, and it was evident from the 
close and triumphant yell that followed the rending of 
the frail bark such a result had been anticipated. 

Stunned as he was by the terrific cries of the savages, 
and confused as were his ideas, Captain De Haldimar 
had still presence of mind to perceive the path itself 
offered him no further security. He therefore quitted 
it altogether and struck in an oblique direction up the 
opposite face of the ravine. Scarcely had he gone 
twenty yards when he heard the voices of several 
Indians conversing earnestly near the canoe he had 
just quitted, and presently afterwards he could dis- 
tinctly hear them ascending the opposite brow of the 
ravine by the path he had recently congratulated him- 
self on having abandoned. To advance or to recede 
was now equally impracticable, for on every side he 
was begirt by enemies into whose hands a single false 
step must inevitably betray him. What would he not 
have given for the presence of Oucanasta, who was so 
capable of advising him in this difficulty! but from the 
moment of his descending into the ravine he had utterly 
lost sight of her. 

The spot on which he now rested was covered with 
thick brushwood, closely interwoven at their tops, but 
affording sufficient space beneath for a temporary close 
concealment, so that unless some Indian should touch 
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him with his foot there was little seeming probability 
of his being discovered by the eye. Under this he 
crept, and lay breathless and motionless with his head 
raised from the ground and his ear on the stretch for 
the slightest noise. For several minutes he remained 
in this position, vainly seeking to catch the sound of 
a voice or the fall of a footstep; but the most deathlike 
silence had succeeded to the fierce yellings that had so 
recently rent the forest. At times he fancied he could 
distinguish faint noises in the direction of the encamp- 
ment, and so certain was he of this he at length came 
to the conclusion that the Indians, either baffled in 
their search had relinquished the pursuit, or having 
encountered Oucanasta had been thrown on a different 
scent. His first intention had been to lie concealed 
until the following night, when the warriors, no longer 
on the alert, should leave the path once more open to 
him, but now that the conviction of their return was 
strong on his mind he changed his determination, 
resolving to make the best of his way to the fort with 
the aid of the approaching dawn. With this view he 
partly withdrew his body from beneath its canopy of 
underwood, but scarcely had he done so when a hun- 
dred tongues, like the baying of so many blood-hounds, 
again rent the air with their wild cries, which seemed 
to rise up from the very bowels of the earth and close 
to the appalled ear of the young officer. 

Scarcely conscious of what he did, Captain De Haldi- 
mar grasped one of his pistols, for he fancied he felt 
the hot breathing of human life upon his cheek. With 
a sickly sensation of fear he turned to satisfy himself 
whether it was not an illusion of his heated imagina- 
tion. What, however, was his dismay when he beheld 
bending over him a dark and heavy form, the outline 
of which alone was distinguishable in the deep gloom 
in which the ravine remained enveloped! Desperation 
was in the heart of the excited officer; he cocked his 
pistol, but scarcely had the sharp clicking sound floated 
on the air when he felt a powerful hand upon his chest, 
and with as much facility as if he had been a child was 
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he raised by that invisible hand to his feet. A dozen 
warriors now sprang to the assistance of their com- 
rade, when the whole, having disarmed and bound 
their prisoner, led him back in triumph to their encamp- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


. HE fires of the Indians were now 
nearly extinct, but the faint light of 
the fast dawning day threw a ghastly, 
sickly hue over the countenances of 
the savages, which rendered them 
even more terrific in their war paint. 
The chiefs grouped themselves imme- 
diately around their prisoner, while 
‘ the inferior warriors, forming an 
outer circle, stood leaning their dark 
forms upon their rifles, and following 
with keen and watchful eye every 
movement of their captive. Hitherto the unfortunate 
officer had been too much engrossed by his despair to 
pay any immediate attention to the individual who had 
first discovered and seized him. It was sufficient for 
him to know all hope of the safety of the garrison had 
perished with his captivity, and with that recklessness 
of life which often springs from the very consciousness 
of inability to preserve it, he now sullenly awaited the 
death which he expected at each moment would be 
inflicted. Suddenly his ear was startled by an inter- 
rogatory in English from one who stood behind him. 

With a movement of surprise, Captain De Haldimar 
turned to examine his questioner. It was the dark and 
ferocious warrior who had exhibited the scalp of his 
ill-fated servant. For a moment the officer fixed his 
eyes firmly and unshrinkingly on those of the savage, 
seeking to reconcile the contradiction that existed 
between his dress and features and the purity of the 
English he had just spoken. The ather saw his drift 
and, impatient of the scrutiny, again repeated, as he 
fiercely pulled the strong leathern thong by which the 
prisoner now found himself secured to his girdle: 
222 
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“Who and what are you? Whence come you? And 
for what purpose are you here?” Then, as if struck by 
some sudden recollection, he laid his hand upon the 
shoulder of his victim, and while his eye grew upon his 
features, he pursued, in a tone of vehemence: “Ha! by 
heaven, I should know that face! But stay, one proof 
and I am satisfied.” While he yet spoke he dashed the 
menial hat of his captive to the earth, put aside his 
hair, and then, with fiendish exultation, pursued: “It 
is even so. Do you recollect the battle of the Plains of 
Abraham, Captain De Haldimar? Recollect you the 
French officer who aimed so desperately at your life, 
and whose object was defeated by a soldier of your 
regiment? I am that officer; my victim escaped me 
then, but not forever. The hour of vengeance is now 
nearly arrived, and your capture is the pledge of my 
success. Hark, how the death-cry of all his hated race 
will ring in madness on your father’s ear!” 


Amazement, stupefaction, and horror filled the mind 
of the wretched officer at this extraordinary declara- 
tion. He perfectly recollected that the individual who 
had evinced so much personal hostility on the occasion 
alluded to was indeed a man wearing the French uni- 
form, although at the head of a band of savages, and 
of a stature and strength similar to those of him who 
now so fiercely avowed himself the bitter and deadly 
foe of all his race. If this were so, and his tone and 
language left little room for doubt, the doom of the 
ill-fated garrison was indeed irrevocably sealed. This 
mysterious enemy evidently possessed great influence 
in the councils of the Indians, and while the hot breath 
of his hatred continued to fan the flame of fierce hos- 
tility that had been kindled in the bosom of Pontiac, 
whose particular friend he appeared to be, there would 
be no end to the atrocities that must follow. Great, 
however, as was the dismay of Captain De Haldimar, 
who, exhausted with the adventures of the night, pre- 
sented a ghastly image of anxiety and fatigue, it was 
impossible for him to repress the feelings of indigna- 
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tion with which the language of this fierce man had 
inspired him. 

“If you are in reality a French officer,” he said, “and 
not an Englishman, as your accent would denote, the 
sentiments you have now avowed may well justify the 
belief that you have been driven with ignominy from a 
service which your presence must eternally have dis- 
graced. There is no country in Europe that would 
willingly claim you for its subject. Nay, even the 
savage race, with whom you are now connected, would, 
if apprised of your true nature, spurn you as a thing 
unworthy to herd even with their wolf-dogs.” 

A fierce sardonic laugh burst from the lips of the 
warrior, but this was so mingled with rage as to give 
an almost devilish expression to his features. 

“Ignominy—ignominy !” he repeated, while his right 
hand played convulsively with the handle of his toma- 
hawk, “is it for De Haldimar to taunt me with igno- 
miny? Fool!” he pursued, after a momentary pause, 
“you have sealed your doom.” Then, abruptly quitting 
the handle of his weapon, he thrust his hand into his 
bosom, and again drawing forth the reeking scalp of 
Donellan, he dashed it furiously in the face of his pri- 
soner. “Not two hours since,” he exclaimed, “I cheered 
myself with the thought that the scalp of a De Haldi- 
mar was in my pouch. Now, indeed, do I glory in my 
mistake. The torture will be a more fitting death for 
you.” 

Had an arm of the insulted soldier been at liberty 
the offence would not have gone unavenged even there; 
for such was the desperation of his heart that he felt 
he could have hugged the death struggle with his inso- 
lent captor, notwithstanding the fearful odds, nor quit- 
ted him until one or both should have paid the debt of 
fierce enmity with life. As it was, he could only betray 
by his flashing eye, excited look, and the impatient 
play of his foot upon the ground, the deep indignation 
that consumed his heart. 

The tall savage exulted in the mortification he had 
awakened, and as his eye glanced insolently from head 
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to foot along his enemy, its expression told how much 
he laughed at the impotence of his anger. Suddenly, 
however, a change passed over his features. The moc- 
casin of the officer had evidently attracted his atten- 
tion, and he now demanded, in a more serious and 
imperative tone— 

“Ha! what means this disguise? Who is the wretch 
whom I have slain, mistaking him for a nobler victim, 
and how comes it that an officer of the English garri- 
son appears here in the garb of a servant? By heaven, 
it is so! you are come as a spy into the camp of the 
Indians to steal away the counsels of the chiefs. Speak, 
what have you heard?” 

With these questions returned the calm and self- 
possession of the officer. He at once saw the impor- 
tance of his answer, on which hung not merely his 
own last faint chance of safety, but that also of his 
generous deliverer. Struggling to subdue the disgust 
which he felt at holding converse with his atrocious 
monster, he asked, in turn: 

“Am I, then, the only one whom the warriors have 
overtaken in their pursuit?” 

“There was a woman, the sister of that boy,” and he 
pointed contemptuously to the young chief who had 
so recently assailed him, and who now, in common 
with his followers, stood impatiently listening to a 
colloquy that was unintelligible to all. “Speak truly, 
was she not the traitress who conducted you here?” 

“Had you found me here,” returned the officer, with 
difficulty repressing his feelings, “there might have 
been some ground for the assertion; but surely the 
counsels of the chiefs could not be overheard at the 
distant point at which you discovered me.” 

“Why, then, were you there in this disguise? And 
who is he,” again holding up the bloody scalp, “whom 
I have despoiled of this?” 

“There are few of the Ottawa Indians,” returned 
Captain De Haldimar, “who are ignorant that I once 
saved that young woman’s life. Is it, then, so very 
extraordinary an attachment should have been the 
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consequence? The man whom you slew was my ser- 
vant. I had brought him out with me for protection 
during my interview with the woman, and I exchanged 
my uniform with him for the same purpose. There is 
nothing in this, however, to warrant the supposition 
of my being a spy.” 

During the delivery of these more than equivocal 
sentences, which, however, he felt were fully justified 
by circumstances, the young officer had struggled to 
appear calm and confident, but despite of his exertions 
his consciousness caused his cheek to color and his eye 
to quail beneath the searching glance of his ferocious 
enemy. The latter thrust his hand into his chest, and 
slowly drew forth the rope he had previously exhibited 
to Pontiac. 


“Do you think me a fool, Captain De Haldimar,” he 
observed, sneeringly, “that you expect so paltry a tale 
to be palmed successfully on my understanding? An 
English officer is not very likely to run the risk of 
breaking his neck by having recourse to such a means 
of exit from a besieged garrison, merely to intrigue 
with an Indian woman, when there are plenty of sol- 
dier’s wives within, and that, too, at an hour when he 
knows the scouts of his enemies are prowling in the 
neighborhood. Captain De Haldimar,” he concluded, 
slowly and deliberately, “you have lied.” 

Despite of the last insult his prisoner remained calm. 
The very observation that had just been made afforded 
him a final hope of exculpation, which, if it benefited 
not himself, might still be of service to the generous 
Oucanasta. 


“The onus of such language,” he observed, coolly 
and with dignity, “falls not on him to whom it is 
addressed, but on him who utters it. Yet one who pro- 
fesses to have been himself a soldier must see in this 
very circumstance a proof of my innocence. Had I been 
sent out as a spy to reconnoitre the movements, and 
to overhear the council of our enemies, the gate would 
have been open for my egress; but that rope is in itself 
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an evidence I must have stolen forth unknown to the 
garrison.” 

Whether it was that the warrior had his own par- 
ticular reasons for attaching truth to this statement, or 
that he merely pretended to do so, Captain De Haldi- 
mar saw with secret satisfaction his last argument was 
conclusive. 

“Well, be it so,” retorted the savage, while a fero- 
cious smile passed over his swarthy features; “but 
whether you have been here as a spy, or have merely 
ventured out in prosecution of an intrigue, it matters 
not. Before the sun has travelled far in the meridian 
you die, and the tomahawk of your father’s deadly foe 
—of—of—of Wacousta, as I am called, shall be the 
first to drink your blood.” 

The officer made a final effort at mercy. “Who or 
what you are, or whence your hatred of my family, I 
know not,” he said, “but surely I have never injured 
you: wherefore, then, this insatiable thirst for my 
blood? If you are indeed a Christian and a soldier, let 
your heart be touched with humanity, and procure my 
restoration to my friends. You once attempted my 
life in honorable combat, why not wait, then, until a 
fitting opportunity shall give not a bound and defence- 
less victim to your steel, but one whose resistance may 
render him a conquest worthy of your arm?” { 

“What! and be baulked of the chance of my just 
revenge? Hear me, Captain De Haldimar,” he pur- 
sued, in that low, quick, deep tone that told all the 
strong excitement of his heart; “I have, it is true, no 
particular enmity to yourself, further than that you 
are a De Haldimar, but hell does not supply a feeling 
half so bitter as my enmity to your proud father, and 
months, nay, years, have I passed in the hope of such 
an hour as this. For this I have forsworn my race and 
become—what you now behold me—a savage both in 
garb and character. But this matters not,” he con- 
tinued, fiercely and impatiently ; “your doom is sealed, 
and before another sun has risen your stern father’s 
gaze shall be blasted with the sight of the mangled 
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carcass of his first born. Ha! ha! ha!” and he laughed 
low and exultingly, “even now I think I see him wither- 
ing, if heart so hard can wither, beneath this proof of 
my undying hate.” 

“Fiend !—monster !—devil!” exclaimed the excited 
officer, now losing sight of all considerations of pru- 
dence in the deep horror inspired by his captor. “Kill 
me—torture me—commit any cruelty on me, if such be 
your savage will, but outrage not humanity by the ful- 
filment of your last disgusting threat. Suffer not a 
father’s heart to be agonized—a father’s eye to be 
blasted—with a view of the mangled remains of him 
to whom he has given life.” 

Again the savage rudely pulled the thong that bound 
his prisoner to his girdle, and removing his tomahawk 
from his belt, and holding its sullied point close under 
the eye of the former, exclaimed, as he bent eagerly 
over him: 

“See you this, Captain De Haldimar? At the still 
hour of midnight, while you had abandoned your guard 
to revel in the arms of your Indian beauty, I stole into 
the fort by means of the same rope that you had used 
in quitting it. Unseen by the sentinels I gained your 
father’s apartment. It was the first time we had met 
for twenty years, and I do believe that had the very 
devil himself presented himself in my place he would 
have been received with fewer marks of horror. Oh, 
how that proud man’s eye quailed beneath this glitter- 
ing blade! He attempted to call out, but my look para- 
lyzed his tongue, and cold drops of sweat stole rapidly 
down his brow and cheek. Then it was that my seared 
heart once more beat with the intoxication of triumph. 
Your father was alone and unarmed, and throughout 
the fort not a sound was to be heard save the distant 
tread of the sentinels. I could have laid him dead at 
my feet at a single blow, and yet have secured my 
retreat. But no, that was not my object. I came to 
taunt him with the promise of my revenge—to tell him 
the hour of my triumph was approaching fast; and, 
ha!” he concluded, laughing hideously as he passed his 
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large, rude hand through the wavy hair of the now 
uncovered officer, “this is, indeed, a fair and unexpected 
first earnest of the full redemption of my pledge. No 
—no!” he continued, as if talking to himself, “he must 
not die. Tantalus-like, he shall have death ever appar- 
ently within his grasp, but until all his race have per- 
ished before his eyes, he shall not attain it.” 

Hitherto the Indians had preserved an attitude of 
quiet, listening to the interrogatories put to the pri- 
soner with that wonder and curiosity with which a 
savage people hear a language different from their 
own, and marking the several emotions that were 
elicited in the course of the animated colloquy of the 
palefaces. Gradually, however, they became impatient 
under its duration, and many of them, in the excite- 
ment produced by the fierce manner of him who was 
called Wacousta, fixed their dark eyes upon the cap- 
tive, while they grasped the handles of their toma- 
hawks as if they would have disputed with the former 
the privilege of dyeing his weapon first in his blood. 
When they saw the warrior hold up his menacing blade 
to the eye of his victim, while he passed his hand 
through the redundant hair, that at once inferred the 
sacrifice was about to be completed, and rushing furi- 
ously forward, they bounded and leaped and yelled and 
brandished their own weapons in the most appalling 
manner. 

Already had the unhappy officer given himself up for 
lost; fifty bright tomahawks were playing about his 
head at the same instant, and death—that death which 
is never without terror to the young, however brave 
they may be in the hour of generous conflict—seemed 
to have arrived at last. He raised his eyes to heaven, 
committing his soul to his God in the same silent 
prayer that he offered up for the preservation of his 
friends and comrades; and then, bending them upon 
the earth, summoned all his collectedness and courage 
to sustain him through the trial. At the very moment, 
however, when he expected to feel the crashing steel 
within his brain, he felt himself again violently pulled 
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by the thong that secured his hands. In the next he 
was pressed close to the chest of his vast enemy, who, 
with one arm encircling his prisoner and the other 
brandishing his fierce blade in rapid evolutions round 
his head, kept the yelling band at bay, with the evident 
unshaken determination to maintain his sole and 
acknowledged right to the disposal of his captive. 

For several moments the event appeared doubtful, 
but notwithstanding his extreme agility in the use of 
a weapon in the management of which he evinced all 
the dexterity of the most practised native, the odds 
were fearfully against Wacousta; and while his flash- 
ing eye and swelling chest betrayed his purpose rather 
to perish himself than suffer the infringement of his 
claim, it was evident that numbers must in the end pre- 
vail against him. On an appeal to Pontiac, however, of 
which he now suddenly bethought himself, the author- 
ity of the latter was successfully exerted and he was 
again left in the full and undisturbed possession of his 
prisoner. 

A low and earnest conversation now ensued among 
the chiefs, in which, as before, Wacousta bore a prin- 
cipal part. When this was terminated several Indians 
approached the unhappy officer, and unfastening the 
thong with which his hands were firmly and even pain- 
fully girt, deprived him both of coat, waistcoat and 
shirt. He was then bound a second time in the same 
manner, his body besmeared with paint, and his head 
so disguised as to give him the caricature semblance of 
an Indian warrior. When these preparations were 
completed he was led to the tree in which he had been 
previously concealed, and there firmly secured. Mean- 
while Wacousta, at the head of a numerous band of 
warriors, had departed once more in the direction of 
the dort: 7 

With the rising of the sun now vanished all traces of 
the mist that had fallen since the early hours of morn- 
ing, leaving the unfortunate officer ample leisure to 
survey the difficulties of his position. He had fancied, 
from the course taken by his guide the previous night, 
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that the plain or oasis, as we have elsewhere termed 
it, lay in the very heart of the forest; but that route 
now proved to have been circuitous. The tree to which 
he was bound was one of a slight belt separating the 
encampment from the open grounds which extended 
towards the river, and which was so thin and scattered 
on that side as to leave the clear silver waters of the 
Detroit visible at intervals. Oh, what would he not 
have given at that cheering sight to have had his limbs 
free and his chance of life staked on the swiftness of 
his flight! While he had imagined himself begirt by 
interminable forest, he felt as one whose very thought 
to elude those who were, in some degree, the deities 
of that wild scene must be paralyzed in its first con- 
ception. But here was the vivifying picture of civilized 
nature. Cornfields, although trodden down and 
destroyed—dwelling houses, although burnt or dilapi-- 
dated—told of the existence of those who were of the 
same race with himself, and notwithstanding these had 
perished even as he must perish, still there was some- 
thing in the aspect of the very ruins of their habita- 
tions which, contrasted with the solemn gloom of the 
forest, carried a momentary and indefinable consola- 
tion to his spirit. Then there was the ripe and teeming 
orchard, and the low whitewashed cabin of the Cana- 
dian peasant, to whom the offices of charity and the 
duties of humanity were no strangers, and who, also, 
although the secret enemies of his country, had no 
motive for personal hostility towards himself. Then 
on the river itself, even at that early hour, was to be 
seen fastened to the long stake driven into its bed, or 
secured by the rude anchor of stone appended to a 
cable of twisted bark, the light canoe or clumsy peri- 
agua of the peasant fisherman, who ever and anon 
drew up from its deep bosom whatever tenant of these 
waters might chance to affix itself to the traitorous 
hook. It is true that his view of these objects was 
only occasional and indistinct, but his intimate acquain- 
tance with the localities beyond brought everything 
before Captain De Haldimar’s eye; and even while he 
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sighed to think they were forever cut off from his 
reach, he already, in idea, followed the course of flight 
he should pursue were the power but afforded him. 
From this train of painful and exciting thought the 
wretched captive was aroused by a faint but continued 
yelling in a distant part of the forest, and in the direc- 
tion that had been taken by Wacousta and his war- 
riors. Then, after a short interval, came the loud 
booming of the cannon of the fort, carried on with a 
spirit and promptitude that told of some pressing and 
dangerous emergency, and fainter afterwards the 
sharp, shrill reports of the rifles, bearing evidence the 
savages were already in close collision with the garri- 
son. Various were the conjectures that passed rapidly 
through the mind of the young officer during a firing 
that had called almost every Indian in the encampment 
away to the scene of action, save the two or three 
young Ottawas who had been left to guard his own 
person and who lay upon the sward near him, with 
head erect and ear sharply set, listening to the start- 
ling sounds of conflict. What the motive of the hur- 
ried departure of the Indians was he knew not, but he 
had conjectured the object of the fierce Wacousta was 
to possess himself of the uniform in which his wretched 
servant was clothed, that no mistake might occur in 
his identity when its true owner should be exhibited 
in it within view of the fort, mangled and disfigured 
in the manner that fierce and mysterious man had 
already threatened. It was exceedingly probable the 
body of Donellan had been mistaken for his own, and 
that in the anxiety of his father to prevent the Indians 
from carrying it off, the cannon had been directed to 
open upon them. But if this were the case, how were 
the reports of the rifles and the fierce yellings that 
continued, save at intervals, to ring throughout the 
forest to be accounted for? The bullets of the Indians 
evidently could not reach the fort, and they were too 
wily, and attached too much value to their ammuni- 
tion, to risk a shot that was not certain of carrying a 
wound with it. For a moment the fact itself flashed 
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across his mind, and he attributed the fire of small 
arms to the attack and defence of a party that had been 
sent out for the purpose of securing the body supposed 
to be his own; yet, if so, again how was he to account 
for his not hearing the report of a single musket? His 
ear was too well practised not to know the sharp crack 
of the rifle from the heavy, dull discharge of the mus- 
ket, and as yet the former only had been distinguish- 
able amid the intervals that ensued between each sullen 
booming of the cannon. 

While this impression continued on the mind of the 
anxious officer he caught, with the avidity of despera- 
tion, at the faint and improbable idea that his com- 
panions might be able to penetrate to his place of con- 
cealment and procure his liberation; but when he 
found the firing, instead of drawing nearer, was con- 
fined to the same spot, and even more fiercely kept 
up by the Indians towards the close, he again gave way 
to his despair, and resigning himself to his fate, no 
longer sought comfort in vain speculation as to its 
cause. His ear now caught the report of the last shell 
as it exploded, and then all was still and hushed as if 
what he had so recently heard was but a dream. 

The first intimation given Captain De Haldimar of 
the return of the savages was the death howl set up 
by the women within the encampment. He turned his 
eyes, instinct with terror, towards the scene, and 
beheld the warriors slowly issuing from the opposite 
side of the forest into the plain and bearing in silence 
the dead and stiffened forms of those who had been 
cut down by the destructive fire from the fort. Their 
mien was sullen and revengeful, and more than one 
dark and gleaming eye did he encounter turned upon 
him with an expression that seemed to say a separate 
torture should avenge the death of each of their fallen 
comrades, 

The early part of the morning wore away in pre- 
paration for the interment of the slain. These were 
placed in rows under the council shed, where they were 
attended by their female relatives, who composed the 
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features and confined the limbs, while the gloomy war- 
riors dug within the limit of the encampment rude 
graves of a depth just sufficient to receive the body. 
When these were completed the dead were deposited, 
with the usual superstitious ceremonies of these 
people, in their several receptacles, after which a 
mound of earth was thrown up over each, and the 
' whole covered with round logs, so disposed as to form 
a tomb of semi-circular shape. At the head of each 
grave was finally planted a pole bearing various 
devices in paint, intended to illustrate the warlike 
achievements of the defunct parties.. 

Captain De Haldimar had followed the course of 
these proceedings with a beating heart, for too plainly 
had he read, in the dark and threatening manner 
both of men and women, that the retribution about to 
be wreaked upon himself would be terrible indeed. 
Much as he clung to life, and bitterly as he mourned 
at his early cutting off from the affections hitherto 
identified with his existence, his wretchedness would 
have been less had he not been overwhelmed by the 
conviction that with him must perish every chance of 
the safety of those the bare recollection of whom made 
the bitterness of death even more bitter. Harrowing 
as were these reflections, he felt that immediate 
destruction, since it could not be avoided, would be 
rather a blessing than otherwise. But such evidently 
was not the purpose of his relentless enemy. Every 
species of torment which his cruel invention could 
supply would, he felt convinced, be exercised upon his 
frame, and with this impression on his mind it would 
have required sterner nerves than his not to have 
shrunk from the very anticipation of so dreadful an 
ordeal. 

It was now noon, and yet no visible preparation was 
making for the consummation of the sacrifice. This 
Captain De Haldimar imputed to the absence of the 
fierce Wacousta, whom he had not seen since the 
return of the warriors from the skirmish. The 
momentary disappearance of this extraordinary and 
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ferocious man was, however, fraught with no consola- - 
tion to his unfortunate prisoner, who felt he was only 
engaged in taking such measures as would render not 
only his destruction more certain, but his preliminary 
sufferings more complicated and protracted. While 
he was thus indulging in fruitless speculation as to the 
motive for his absence, he fancied he heard the report 
of a rifle, succeeded immediately afterwards by the 
war-whoop, at a considerable distance and in the 
direction of the river. In this impression he was con- 
firmed by the sudden upstarting to their feet of the 
young Indians to whose custody he had been com- 
mitted, who now advanced to the outer edge of the 
belt of forest, with the apparent object of obtaining a 
more unconfined view of the open ground that lay 
beyond. The rapid gliding of spectral forms from the 
interior of the encampment in the same direction 
denoted, moreover, that the Indians generally had 
heard and were attracted by the same sound. 

Presently afterwards repeated “waughs!” and cries 
of “Wacousta!—Wacousta!” from those who had 
reached the extreme skirt of the forest fell on the 
dismayed ear of the young officer. It was evident from 
the peculiar tones in which these words were pro- 
nounced that they beheld that warrior approaching 
them with some communication of interest, and, sick 
at heart and filled with irrepressible dismay, Captain 
De Haldimar felt his pulse to throb more violently 
as each moment brought his enemy nearer to him. 

A startling interest was now created among the 
Indians, for as the savage warrior neared the forest 
his lips pealed forth that peculiar cry which is meant 
to announce some intelligence of alarm. Scarcely had 
its echoes died away in the forest when the whole of 
‘the warriors rushed from the encampment towards 
the clearing. — Directed sby the.sound, Captain: De 
Haldimar bent his eyes upon the thin skirt of wood 
that lay immediately before him, and at intervals could 
see the towering form of that vast warrior bounding 
with incredible speed up the sloping ground that led 
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from the town towards the forest. A ravine lay before 
him, but this he cleared with a prodigious effort at a 
single leap, and then continuing his way up the slope 
amid the low guttural acclamations of the warriors 
at his extraordinary dexterity and strength, finally 
gained the side of Pontiac, then leaning carelessly 
against a tree at a short distance from the prisoner. 


A low and animated conversation now ensued 
between these two important personages, which at 
moments assumed the character of violent discussion. 
From what Captain De Haldimar could collect, the 
Ottawa chief was severely reproving his friend for the 
inconsiderate ardor which had led him that morning 
into collision with those whom it was their object to 
lull into security by a careful avoidance of hostility, 
and urging the possibility of their plan being defeated 
in consequence. He, moreover, obstinately refused 
the pressing request of Wacousta in regard to some 
present enterprise which the latter had just suggested, 
the precise nature of which, however, Captain De 
Haldimar could not learn. Meanwhile the rapid flitting 
of numerous forms to and from the encampment, 
arrayed in all the fierce panoply of savage warfare, 
while low exclamations of excitement occasionally 
caught his ear, led the officer to infer, strange and 
unusual as such an occurrence was, that either the 
detachment already engaged or a second was advanc- 
ing on their position. Still, this offered little chance 
of security for himself, for more than once during his 
long conference with Pontiac had the fierce Wacousta 
bent his eye in ferocious triumph on his victim, as if 
he would have said: “Come what will—whatever be the 
result—you at least shall not escape me.” Indeed, so 
confident did the latter feel that the instant of attack 
would be the signal of his own death, that after the 
first momentary and instinctive cheering of his spirit, 
he rather regretted the circumstance of their approach; 
or, if he rejoiced at all, it was only because it afforded 
him the prospect of immediate death, instead of being 
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exposed to all the horror of a lingering and agonizing 
suffering from the torture. 

While the chiefs were yet earnestly conversing, the 
alarm cry previously uttered by Wacousta was 
repeated, although in a low and subdued tone, by 
several of the Indians who stood on the brow of the 
eminence. Pontiac started suddenly to the same point, 
but Wacousta continued for a moment or two rooted 
to the spot on which he stood, with the air of one in 
doubt as to what course he should pursue. He then 
abruptly raised his head, fixed his dark and menacing 
eye on his captive, and was already in the act of 
approaching him when the earnest and repeated 
demands for his presence by the Ottawa chief drew 
him once more to the outskirt of the wood. 

Again Captain De Haldimar breathed freely. The 
presence of that fierce man had been a clog upon the 
vital functions of his heart, and to be relieved from it, 
even at a moment like the present when far more 
important interests might be supposed to occupy his 
mind, was a gratification of which not even the con- 
sciousness of impending death could wholly deprive 
him. From the continued pressing of the Indians 
towards one particular point in the clearing, he now 
conjectured that from that point the advance of the 
troops was visible. Anxious to obtain even a moment- 
ary view of those whom he deemed himself fated never 
more to mingle with in this life, he raised himself upon 
his feet and stretched his neck and bent his eager 
glance in the direction by which Wacousta had 
approached, but so closely were the dark warriors 
grouped among the trees he found it impossible. Once 
or twice, however, he thought he could distinguish 
the gleaming of the English bayonets in the bright 
sunshine as they seemed to file off in a line parallel 
with the ravine. Oh how his generous heart throbbed 
at that moment, and how ardently did he wish that 
he could have stood in the position of the meanest 
soldier in those gallant ranks! Perhaps his own brave 
and devoted Grenadiers were of the number, burning 
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with enthusiasm to be led against the captors or 
destroyers of their officer, and this thought added to 
his wretchedness still more. . 

While the unfortunate prisoner, thus strangely 
excited, bent his whole soul on the scene before him, 
he fancied he heard the approach of a cautious footstep. 
He turned his head as well as his confined position 
would admit, and beheld close behind him a dark 
Indian, whose eyes alone were visible above the blanket 
in which his person was completely enveloped. His 
right arm was uplifted and the blade of a scalping- 
knife glittered in his hand. A cold shudder ran through 
the veins of the young officer and he closed his eyes 
that he might not see the blow which he felt was about 
to be directed at his heart. The Indian glanced hur- 
riedly yet cautiously around to see if he was observed, 
and then, with the rapidity of thought, divided first the 
thongs that secured the legs and then those which 
confined the arms of the defenceless captive. When 
Captain De Haldimar, full of astonishment at finding 
himself once more at liberty, again unclosed his eyes 
they fell on the not unhandsome features of the young 
chief, the brother of Oucanasta. ; 

“The Saganaw is the prisoner of Wacousta,” said the 
Indian, hastily, “and Wacousta is the enemy of the 
young Ottawa chief. The warriors of the palefaces 
are there” (and he pointed directly before him). “If 
the Saganaw has a bold heart and a swift foot he may 
save his life;” and with this intimation he hurried 
away in the same cautious manner, and was in the next 
instant seen making a circuit to arrive at the point at 
which the principal strength of the Indians was col- 
lected. 

The position of Captain De Haldimar had now 
attained its acme of interest, for on his own exertions 
alone depended everything that remained to be accom- 
plished. With wonderful presence of mind he surveyed 
all the difficulties of his course, while he availed him- 
self at the same moment of whatever advantages were 
within his grasp. On the approach of Wacousta the 
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young Indians to whose custody he had been com- 
mitted had returned to their post, but no sooner had 
thab warrior c.obevine »the call: of/sPontiac; “again 
departed, thay they. ‘once . more’) “flew ‘to’. ithe 
extreme skirt of the forest, after first satisfying 
themselves the ligatures which confined their prisoner 
were secure. Either with a view of avoiding unneces- 
sary encumbrance in their course, or through hurry 
and inadvertence, they had left their blankets near the 
foot of the tree. The first thought of the officer was 
to seize one of these, for in order to gain the point 
whence his final effort to join the detachment must be 
made, it was necessary he should pass through the 
body of scattered Indians who stood immediately in 
his way, and the disguise of the blanket could alone 
afford him a reasonable chance of moving unnoticed 
among them. Secretly congratulating himself on the 
insulting mockery that had inducted his upper form in 
the disguising war-paint of his enemies, he now drew 
the protecting blanket close up to his eyes, and then, 
with every nerve braced up, every faculty of mind and 
body called into action, commenced his dangerous 
enterprise. 

He had not, however, taken more than two or three 
steps in advance when, to his great discomfiture and 
alarm, he beheld the formidable Wacousta approaching 
from a distance, evidently in search of his prisoner. 
With the quickness of thought he determined on his 
course. To appear to avoid him would be to excite 
the suspicion of the fierce warrior, and, desperate as 
the alternative was, he resolved to move undeviatingly 
forward. At each step that drew him nearer to his 
enemy the beating of his heart became more violent, 
and had it not been for the thick coat of paint in 
which he was invested the involuntary contraction of 
the muscles of his face must inevitably have betrayed 
him. Nay, even as it was, had the keen eye of the 
warrior fallen on him, such was the agitation of the 
officer, he felt he must have been discovered. Happily, 
however, Wacousta, who evidently took him for some 
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inferior warrior hastening to the point where his fel- 
lows were already assembled, passed without deigning 
to look at him, and so close their forms almost touched. 
Captain De Haldimar now quickened his pace. It was 
evident there was no time to be lost, for Wacousta 
on finding him gone would at once give the alarm, 
when a hundred warriors would be ready on the instant 
to intercept his flight. Taking the precaution to dis- 
guise his walk by turning in his toes after the Indian 
manner, he reached with a beating heart the first of 
the numerous warriors who were collected within the 
belt of forest, anxiously watching the movements of 
the detachment in the plain below. To his infinite joy 
he found that each was too much intent on what was 
passing in the distance to heed anything going on near 
themselves, and when he at length gained the extreme 
opening and stood in a line with those who were 
the farthest advanced, without having excited a single 
suspicion in his course, he could scarcely believe the 
evidence of his senses. 

Still, the most difficult part of the enterprise 
remained to be completed. Hitherto he had moved 
under the friendly cover of the underwood, the advant- 
age of which had been to conceal that part of his regi- 
mental trousers which the blanket left exposed, and if 
he moved forward into the clearing the quick glance of 
an Indian would not be slow in detecting the difference 
between these and his own ruder leggings. There was 
no alternative now but to commence his flight from the 
- spot on which he stood, and for this he prepared him- 
self. At one rapid and comprehensive view he 
embraced the immediate localities before him. On 
the other side of the ravine he could now distinctly 
see the English troops, either planning, as he con- 
ceived, their own attack, or waiting in the hope of 
drawing the Indians from their cover. It was evident 
that to reach them the ravine must be crossed, unless 
the more circuitous route by the bridge, which was 
hid from his view by the intervening hillock, should 
be preferred; but as the former had been cleared by 
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Wacousta in his ascent, and was the nearest point by 
which the detachment could be approached, to this did 
he now direct his undivided attention. 

While he yet paused with indecision, at one moment 
fancying the time for starting was not yet arrived, 
and at the next that he had suffered it to pass away, the 
powerful and threatening voice of Wacousta was heard 
proclaiming the escape of the captive. Low but 
expressive exclamations from the warriors marked 
their sense of the importance of the intelligence, and 
many of them hastily dispersed themselves in pursuit. 
This was the critical moment for action; for, as the 
anxious officer had rather wished than expected, those 
Indians who had been immediately in front and whose 
proximity he most dreaded were among the number 
of those who dashed into the heart of the forest. 

Captain De Haldimar now stood alone and full 
twenty paces in front of the nearest of the savages. 
For a moment he played with his moccasined foot to 
satisfy himself of the power and flexibility of its 
muscles, and then, committing himself to his God, 
dashed the blanket suddenly from his shoulder, and 
with eye and heart fixed on the distant soldiery, darted 
down the declivity with a speed of which he had never 
yet believed himself capable. Scarcely, however, had 
his fleeing form appeared in the opening when a tre- 
mendous and deafening yell rent the air, and a dozen 
wild and naked warriors followed instantly in pursuit. 
Attracted by that yell, the terrible Wacousta, who had 
been seeking his victim in a different quarter, bounded 
forward to the front with an eye flashing fire and a 
brow compressed into the fiercest hate, and so stupend- 
ous were his efforts, so extraordinary was his speed, 
that, had it not been for the young Ottawa chief, who 
was one of the pursuing party and who, under the 
pretence of assisting in the recapture of the prisoner, 
sought every opportunity of throwing himself before 
and embarrassing the movements of his enemy, it is 
highly probable the latter would have succeeded. 
Despite of these obstacles, however, the fierce 
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Wacousta, who had been the last to follow, soon left 
the foremost of his companions far behind him; and 
but for his sudden fall while in the very act of seizing 
the arm of his prisoner, his gigantic efforts must have 
been crowned with the fullest success. But the reader 
has already seen how miraculously Captain De Haldi- 
mar, reduced to the last stage of debility, as much from 
inanition as from the unnatural efforts of his flight, 
finally accomplished his return to the detachment. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


T the western extremity of the Lake 
Huron, and almost washed by the 
waters of that pigmy ocean, stands 
the fort of Michilimackinac. Con- 
structed on a smaller scale and gar- 
risoned by a less numerical force, 
the defences of this post, although 
less formidable than those of the 
Detroit, were nearly similar at the 
period embraced by our story, both 
in matter and in manner. Unlike 
the latter fortress, however, it 
boasted none of the advantages 

afforded by culture; neither, indeed, was there a single 
spot in the immediate vicinity that was not clad in the 
eternal forest of these regions. It is true that art and 
laborious exertion had so far supplied the deficiencies 
of nature as to isolate the fort and throw it under the 
protecting sweep of its cannon, but while this afforded 
security it failed to produce anything like a pleasing 
effect to the eye. 

The very site on which the fortress now stood had 
at one period been a portion of the wilderness that 
everywhere around was only terminated by the sands 
on the lake shore, and although time and the axe of the 
pioneer had in some degree changed its features, still 
there was no trace of that blended natural scenery that 
so pleasingly diversified the vicinity of the sister fort. 
Here and there along the imperfect clearing and amid 
the dark and thickly studded stumps of the felled trees, 
which in themselves were sufficient to give the most 
lugubrious character to the scene, rose the rude log 
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cabin of the settler, but beyond this cultivation 
appeared to have lost her power in proportion with the 
difficulties she had to encounter. Even the two Indian 
villages, l’Arbre-Croche and Chabouiga, situate about 
a mile from the fort, with which they formed nearly 
an equilateral triangle, were hid from the view of the 
garrison by the dark dense forest in the heart of which 
they were embedded. 

Lakeward the view was scarcely less monotonous, 
but it was not, as in the rear, that monotony which is 
never occasionally broken in upon by some occurrence 
of interest. If the eye gazed long and anxiously for 
the white sail of the well known armed vessel, charged 
at stated intervals with letters and tidings of those 
whom time and distance and danger, far from estrang- 
ing, rendered more dear to the memory and bound 
more closely to the heart, it was sure of being 
rewarded at last; and then there was no picture on 
which it could love to linger so well as that of the silver 
waves bearing that valued vessel in safety to its wonted 
anchorage in the offing. Moreover, the light swift 
bark canoes of the natives often danced joyously on its 
surface, and while the sight was offended at the savage 
skulking among the trees of the forest, like some dark 
spirit moving cautiously in its course of secret destruc- 
tion, and watching the moment when he might pounce 
unnoticed upon his unprepared victim, it followed with 
momentary pleasure and excitement the activity and 
skill displayed by the harmless paddler in the swift 
and meteor-like race that set the troubled surface of 
the Huron in a sheet of hissing foam. 

Nor was this all. When the eye turned woodward 
it fell heavily and without interest upon a dim and 
dusky point known to enter upon savage scenes and 
unexplored countries, whereas whenever it reposed 
upon the lake it was with an eagerness and energy that 
embraced the most vivid recollections of the past, and 
led the imagination buoyantly over every well-remem- 
bered scene that had previously been traversed, and 
which must be traversed again before the land of the 
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European could be pressed once more. The forest, in 
a word, formed, as it were, the gloomy and impene- 
trable walls of the prison-house, and the bright lake 
that lay before it the only portal through which hap- 
piness and liberty could be again secured. 

The principal entrance into the fort, which pre- 
sented four equal sides of a square, was from the 
forest ; but immediately opposite to this, and behind the 
apartments of the commanding officer, there was 
another small gate that opened upon the lake shore, but 
which since the investment of the place had been kept 
bolted and locked with a precaution befitting the dan- 
ger to which the garrison was exposed. Still there 
were periods, even now, when its sullen hinges were 
to be heard moaning on the midnight breeze; for it 
served as a medium of communication between the 
besieged and others who were no less critically cir- 
cumstanced than themselves. 

The very day before the Indians commenced their 
simultaneous attack on the several posts of the English 
the only armed vessel that had been constructed on 
these upper lakes, serving chiefly as a medium of com- 
munication between Detroit and Michilimackinac, had 
arrived with despatches and letters from the former 
fort. A well-concerted plan of the savages to seize 
her in her passage through the narrow waters of the 
river St. Clair had only been defeated by the vigilance 
of her commander, but ever since the breaking out of 
the war she had been imprisoned within the limits of 
the Huron. Laborious indeed was the duty of the 
devoted crew. Several attempts had been renewed by 
the Indians to surprise them, but although their little 
fleets stole cautiously and noiselessly at the still hour 
of midnight to the spot where at the last expiring rays 
of twilight, they had beheld her carelessly anchored, 
and apparently lulled into security, the subject of their 
search was never to be met with. 

No sooner were objects on the shore rendered indis- 
tinct to the eye than the anchor was silently weighed, 
and gliding wherever the breeze might choose to carry 
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her, the light bark was made to traverse the lake with 
every sail set until dawn. None, however, were suf- 
fered to slumber in the presumed security afforded by 
this judicious flight. Every man was at his post, and 
while a silence so profound was preserved that the noise 
of a falling pin might have been heard upon her decks, 
everything was in readiness to repel an attack of their 
enemies should the vessel in her course come accident- 
ally in collision with their pigmy fleets. When morn- 
ing broke and no sign of their treacherous foes was 
visible, the vessel was again anchored and the major- 
ity of the crew suffered to retire to their hammocks, 
while the few whose turn of duty it chanced to be kept 
a vigilant lookout, that on the slightest appearance of 
alarm their slumbering comrades might again be 
aroused to energy and action. 

Severe and harassing as had been the duty on board 
this vessel for many months—at one moment exposed 
to the assaults of savages, at another assailed by 
gales that are so prevalent and so dangerous on the 
American lakes—the situation of the crew was even 
less enviable than that of the garrison itself. What 
chiefly contributed to their disquietude was the dread- 
ful consciousness that, however their present efforts 
might secure a temporary safety, the period of their 
fall was only protracted. A few months more must 
bring with them all the severity of the winter of those 
climes, and then, blocked up in a sea of ice, exposed to 
all the rigor of cold, all the miseries of hunger, what 
effectual resistance could they oppose to the numerous 
bands of Indians who, availing themselves of the 
defenceless position of their enemies, would rush from 
every quarter to their destruction. 

At the outset of these disheartening circumstances 
the officer had summoned his faithful crew together, 
and pointing out the danger and uncertainty of their 
position, stated that two chances of escape still 
remained to them. The first was by an attempt to 
accomplish the passage of the river St. Clair during 
some dark and boisterous night, when the Indians 
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would be least likely to suspect such an intention; it 
was at this point that the efforts of their enemies were 
principally to be apprehended; but if under cover of 
storm and darkness they could accomplish this difficult 
passage, they would easily gain the Detroit, and thence 
pass into Lake Erie, at the further extremity of 
which they might, favored by Providence, effect a 
landing and penetrate to the inhabited parts of the 
colony of New York. The other alternative was—and 
he left it to themselves to determine—to sink the 
vessel on the approach of winter and throw themselves 
into the fort before them, there to await and share the 
destiny of its gallant defenders. 

With the generous enthusiasm of their profession, 
the noble fellows had determined on the latter course. 
With their officer they fully coincided in opinion that 
their ultimate hopes of life depended on the safe pass- 
age of the St. Clair; for it was but too obvious that, 
soon or late, unless some very extraordinary revolution 
should be effected in the intentions of the Indians, the 
fortress must be starved into submission. Still, as it 
was tolerably well supplied with provisions, this 
gloomy prospect was remote, and they were willing 
to run all chances with their friends on shore rather 
than desert them in their extremity. The determina- 
tion expressed by them, therefore, was that when they 
could no longer keep the lake in safety they would, if 
the officer permitted it, scuttle the vessel and attempt 
an entrance into the fort, where they would share 
the fate of the troops, whatever it might chance to be. 

No sooner was this resolution made known than 
their young commander sought an opportunity of com- 
municating with the garrison. This, however, was no 
very easy task; for, so closely was the fort hemmed 
in by the savages, it was impossible to introduce a 
messenger within its walls, and so sudden had been 
the cutting off of all communication between the vessel 
and the shore that the thought had not even occurred 
to either commander to establish the most ordinary 
intelligence by signal. In this dilemma recourse was 
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had to an ingenious expedient. The despatches of the 
officer were enclosed in one of the long tin tubes in 
which were generally deposited the maps and charts 
of the schooner, and to this, after having been care- 
fully soldered, was attached an inch rope of several 
hundred fathoms in length; the case was then put into 
one of the ship’s guns, so placed as to give it the eleva- 
tion of a mortar. Thus prepared, advantage was taken 
of a temporary absence of the Indians to bring the 
vessel within half a mile of the shore, and when the 
attention of the garrison, naturally attracted by this 
unusual movement, was sufficiently awakened, that 
opportunity was chosen for the discharge of the gun; 
and as the quantity of powder had been proportionably 
reduced for the limited range, the tube was soon safely 
deposited within the rampart. The same means were 
adopted in replying, and one end of the rope remain- 
ing attached to the schooner, all that was necessary 
was to solder up the tube as before and throw it over 
the ramparts upon the sands, whence it was imme- 
diately pulled over her side by the watchful mariners. 

As the despatch conveyed to the garrison, among 
other subjects of interest, bore the unwelcome intelli- 
gence that the supplies of the crew were nearly 
expended, an arrangement was proposed by which at 
stated intervals a more immediate communication 
with the former might be effected. Whenever, there- 
fore, the wind permitted, the vessel was kept hovering 
in sight during the day, beneath the eyes of the sav- 
ages, and on the approach of evening an unshotted 
gun was discharged, with a view of drawing their 
attention more immediately to her movements; every 
sail was then set and under a cloud of canvas the course 
of the schooner was directed towards the source of 
the St. Clair,* as if an attempt to accomplish that 
passage was to be made during the night. No sooner, 
however, had the darkness fairly set in than the vessel 


“The author here takes what he in his introduction claims is “the 
license usually accorded to a writer of fiction” in representing the St. 
Clair River as but a short distance from Michilimackinac. 
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was put about, and beating against the wind generally 
contrived to reach the offing at a stated hour, when a 
boat provided with muffled oars was sent off to the 
shore. This ruse had several times deceived the 
Indians, and it was on these occasions that the small 
gate to which we have alluded was opened for the 
purpose of conveying the necessary supplies. 

The buildings of the fort consisted chiefly of block- 
houses, the internal accommodation of which were 
fully in keeping with their rude exterior, being but 
indifferently provided with the most ordinary articles 
of comfort, and fitted up as the limited resources of 
that wild and remote district could supply. The best 
and most agreeably situated of these, if a choice could 
could be made, was that of the commanding officer. 
This building rose considerably above the others, and, 
overhanging that part of the rampart which skirted 
the shores of the Huron, commanded a full view of the 
lake, even to its extremity of frowning and belting 
forest. 

To this block-house there were two Staircases; the 
principal leading to the front entrance from the bar- 
rack-square, the other opening in the rear close under 
the rampart and communicating by a few rude steps 
with the small gate that led upon the sands. In the 
lower part of this building, appropriated by the com- 
manding officer to that exclusive purpose, the official 
duties of his situation were usually performed, and 
on the ground-floor a large room, that extended from 
front to rear of the block-house on one side of the 
passage, had formerly been used as a hall of council 
with the Indian chiefs. The floor above this comprised 
both his own private apartments and those set apart 
for the general use of the family; but above all, and 
preferable from their cheerful view over the lake, 
were others which had been reserved for the exclusive 
accommodation of Miss De Haldimar. The upper floor 
consisted of two sleeping apartments with a sitting- 
room, the latter extending the whole length of the 
block-house, and opening immediately upon the lake 
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from the only two windows with which that side of 
the building was provided. The principal staircase 
led into one of the bedrooms, and both of the latter 
communicated immediately with the sitting-room, 
which again in its turn opened at the opposite extrem- 
ity on the narrow staircase that led to the rear of the 
block-house. 

The furniture of the apartment, which might be 
taken as a fair sample of the best the country could 
afford, was wild, yet simple in the extreme. Neat rush 
mats of an oblong square, and fantastically put 
together so as to exhibit in the weaving of the several 
colored reeds both figures that were known to exist 
in the creation and those which could have no being 
save in the imagination of their framers, served as 
excellent substitutes for carpets; while rush-bottomed 
chairs, the product of Indian ingenuity also, occupied 
those intervals around the room that were unsupplied 
by the matting. Upon the walls were hung numerous 
specimens both of the dress and of the equipments of 
the savages, and mingled with these were many natural 
curiosities, the gifts of Indian chiefs to the command- 
ant at various times before the war. 

Nothing could be more unlike the embellishments 
of a modern European boudoir than those of this 
apartment, which had in some degree been made the 
sanctum of its present occupants. Here was to be 
seen the scaly carcase of some huge serpent, extending 
its now harmless length from the ceiling to the floor ; 
there an alligator stuffed after the same fashion; and 
in various directions the skins of the beaver, the 
marten, the otter, and an infinitude of others of that 
genus, filled up spaces that were left unsupplied by 
the more ingenious specimens of Indian art. Head 
dresses tastefully wrought in the shape of the crown- 
ing bays of the ancients and composed of the gorgeous 
feathers of the most splendid of the forest birds; bows 
and quivers handsomely and even elegantly orna- 
mented with that most tasteful of Indian decorations, 
the stained quill of the porcupine; war-clubs of mas- 
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sive ironwood, their handles covered with stained 
horse-hair and feathers, curiously mingled together ; 
machecotis, hunting coats, moccasins and leggings, all 
worked in porcupine quill and fancifully arranged— 
these, with many others, had been called into requisi- 
tion to bedeck and relieve the otherwise rude and naked 
walls of the apartment. 

Nor did the walls alone reflect back the picture of 
savage ingenuity, for on the various tables, the rude 
polish of which was hid from view by the simple cov- 
ering of green baize, which moreover constituted the 
garniture of the windows, were to be seen other pro- 
ducts of their art. Here stood upon an elevated stand 
a model of a bark canoe, filled with its complement of 
paddlers carved in wood and dressed in full costume, 
the latter executed with such singular fidelity of fea- 
ture that although the speaking figures sprung not 
from the experienced and classic chisel of the sculptor, 
but from the rude scalping-knife of the savage, the 
very tribe to which they belonged could be discovered 
at a glance by the European who was conversant with 
the features of each; then there were handsomely 
ornamented vessels made of the birch bark, and filled 
with the delicate sugars which the natives extract 
from the maple tree in early spring; these of all sizes, 
even to the most tiny that could well be imagined, were 
valuable rather as exquisite specimens of the neatness 
with which those slight vessels could be put together, 
sewn as they were merely with strips of the same bark, 
than from any intrinsic value they possessed. Covered 
over with fantastic figures done either in paint or in 
quill work artfully interwoven into the fibres of the 
bark, they presented in their smooth and polished 
surface strong evidence of the address of the savages 
in their preparation of this most useful and abundant 
produce of the country. Interspersed with these, too, 
were numerous stands filled with stuffed birds, some 
of which combined in themselves every variety and 
shade of dazzling plumage; and numerous rude cases 
contained the rarest specimens of the American butter- 
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fly, most of which were of sizes and tints that are 
nowhere equalled in Europe. One solitary table alone 
was appropriated to whatever wore a transatlantic 
character in this wild and museum-like apartment. On 
this lay a Spanish guitar, a few pieces of old music, a 
collection of English and French books, a couple of 
writing-desks, and, scattered over the whole, several 
articles of unfinished needlework. 

Such was the apartment in which Madeline and Clara 
De Haldimar were met at the moment we have selected 
for their introduction to our readers. It was the 
morning of that day on which the second council of the 
chiefs, the result of which has already been seen, was 
held at Detroit. The sun had risen bright and gorge- 
ously above the adjacent forest, throwing his golden 
beams upon the calm glassy waters of the lake, and 
now, approaching rapidly towards the meridian, gradu- 
ally diminished the tall bold shadows of the block- 
houses upon the shore. At the distance of about a mile 
lay the armed vessel so often alluded to; her light, low 
hull dimly seen in the hazy atmosphere that danced 
upon the waters, and her attenuated masts and sloping 
yards, with their slight tracery of cordage, recalling 
rather the complex and delicate ramifications of the 
spider’s web than the elastic yet solid machinery to 
which the lives of those within had so often been com- 
mitted in sea and tempest. Upon the strand and close 
opposite to the small gate, which now stood ajar, lay 
one of her boats, the crew of which had abandoned her, 
with the exception only of a single individual, appar- 
ently her coxswain, who with the tiller under his arm 
lay half extended in the stern sheets, his naked chest 
exposed, and his tarpaulin hat shielding his eyes from 
the sun while he indulged in profound repose. These 
were the only objects that told of human life. Every- 
where beyond the eye rested on the faint outline of 
forest that appeared like the softened tracing of a 
pencil at the distant junction of the waters with the 
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The windows that commanded this prospect were 
now open, and through that which was nearest to the 
gate half reclined the elegant, slight form of a female, 
who, with an open letter in her hand, glanced her eye 
alternately and with an expression of joyousness 
towards the vessel that lay beyond and the point in 
which the source of the St. Clair was known to lie. It 
was Clara De Haldimar. 

Presently the vacant space at the same window was 
filled by another form, but of less girlish appearance 
—one that embraced all the full rich contour of the 
Medicean Venus, and a lazy langour in its movements 
that harmonized with the speaking outlines of the 
form, and without which the beauty of the whole would 
have been at variance and imperfect. The general 
expression, moreover, of a countenance which, closely 
analyzed, could not be termed beautiful, marked a 
mind at once ardent in its conceptions and steady and 
resolute in its silent accomplishments of purpose. She 
was of the middle height. 

Such was the person of Madeline De Haldimar, but 
attractive, or rather winning, as were her womanly 
attributes, her principal power lay in her voice—the 
beauty, nay voluptuousness, of which nothing could 
surpass. It was impossible to listen to the slow, full, 
rich, deep and melodious tones that fell trembling 
from her lips upon the ear and not feel, aye shudder, 
under all their fascination on the soul. In such a voice 
might the Madonna of Raphael have been supposed to 
offer up her supplications from the gloomy precincts 
of the cloister. No wonder that Frederick De Haldi- 
mar loved her, and loved her with all the intense 
devotedness of his own glowing heart. His cousin was 
to him a divinity whom he worshipped in the inner- 
most recesses of his being, and his in return was the 
only ear in which the accents of that almost super- 
human voice had breathed the thrilling confession of 
an attachment which its very tones announced would 
be deep and imperishable as the soul in which it had 
taken root. Often in the hours that preceded the 
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period when they were to have been united, heart and 
mind and thought, in one common destiny, would he 
start from her side, his brain whirling with very intoxi- 
cation, and then, obeying another wild impulse, rush 
once more into her embrace, and clasping his beloved 
Madeline to his heart, entreat her again to pour forth 
all the melody of that confession in his enraptured 
ear. Artless and unaffected as she was generous and 
impassioned, the fond and noble girl never hesitated 
to gratify him whom alone she loved; and deep and 
fervent was the joy of the soldier when he found that 
each passionate entreaty, far from being met with 
caprice, only drew from the lips of his cousin warmer 
and more affectionate expressions of her attachment. 
Such expressions coming from any woman must have 
been rapturous and soothing in the extreme; but when 
they flowed from a voice whose very sound was 
melody, they acted on the heart of Captain De Haldi- 
mar with a potency that was as irresistible as the love 
itself which she inspired. 

Such was the position of things just before the com- 
mencement of the Indian war. Madeline De Haldimar 
had been for some time on a visit to Detroit, and her 
marriage with her cousin was to have taken place 
within a few days. The unexpected arrival of intelli- 
gence from Michilimackinac that her father was 
dangerously ill, however, retarded the ceremony; and 
up to the present period their intercourse had been 
completely suspended. If Madeline De Haldimar was 
capable of strong attachment for her lover, the power- 
ful ties of nature were no less deeply rooted in her 
heart, and commiseration and anxiety for her father 
now engrossed every faculty of her mind. She 
entreated her cousin to defer the solemnization of their 
nuptials until her parent should be pronounced out of 
danger, and having obtained his consent to delay, 
instantly set off for Michilimackinac, accompanied by 
her cousin Clara, whom she had prevailed on the gov- 
ernor to part with until her own return. Hostilities 
were commenced very shortly afterwards, and 
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although Major De Haldimar speedily recovered from 
his illness, the fair cousins were compelled to share 
the common imprisonment of the garrison. 

When Miss De Haldimar joined her more youthful 
cousin at the window, through which the latter was 
gazing thoughtfully on the scene before her, she flung 
her arm around her waist with the protecting manner 
of a mother. The mild blue eyes of Clara met those 
that were fastened in tenderness upon her, and a cor- 
responding movement on her part brought the more 
matronly form of her cousin into close and affection- 
ate contact with her own. 

“Oh, Madeline, what a day is this!” she exclaimed; 
“and how often on my bended knees have I prayed to 
heaven that it might arrive! Our trials are ended at 
last and happiness and joy are once more before us. 
There is the boat that is to conduct us to the vessel 
which in its turn is to bear me to the arms of my dear 
father and you to those of the lover who adores you. 
How beautiful does that fabric appear to me now? 
Never did I feel half the pleasure in surveying it I 
do at this monent.” 

“Dear, dear girl!” exclaimed Miss De Haldimar, and 
she pressed her closer and in silence to her heart; then, 
after a slight pause, during which the mantling glow 
upon her brow told how deeply she desired the reunion 
alluded to by her cousin—“that, indeed, will be an hour 
of happiness to us both, Clara; for irrevocably as our 
affections have been pledged, it would be silly in the 
extreme to deny that. I long most ardently to be 
restored to him who is already my husband. But tell 
me,” she concluded, with an archness of expression 
that caused the long-lashed eyes of her companion 
to sink beneath her own, “are you quite sincere in your 
own case? I know how deeply you love your father 
and your brothers, but do these alone occupy your 
attention? Is there not a certain friend of Charles 
whom you have some little curiosity to see also?” 

“How silly, Madeline!” and the cheek of the young 
girl became suffused with a deeper glow. “You know 
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I have never seen this friend of my brother; how, then, 
can I possibly feel more than the most ordinary inter- 
est in him? Iam disposed to like him, certainly, for 
the mere reason that Charles does, but this is all.” 

“Well, Clara, I will not pretend to decide; but cer- 
tain it is, this is the last letter you received from 
Charles, and that it contains the strongest recom- 
mendations of his friend to your notice. Equally cer- 
tain is it that scarcely a day has passed since we have 
been shut up here that you have not perused and 
reperused it half a dozen times. Now, as I am con- 
fessedly one who should know something of these 
matters, I must be suffered to pronounce these are 
strong symptoms, to say the very least. Ah! Clara, 
that blush declares you guilty. But who have we here? 
Middleton and Baynton.” 

The eyes of the cousins now fell uppon the ramparts 
immediately under the window. Two officers, one 
apparently on duty for the day, were passing at the 
moment, and as they heard their names pronounced, 
stopped, looked up and saluted the young ladies, with 
that easy freedom of manner which, unmixed with 
either disrespect or effrontery, so usually character- 
izes the address of military men. 

“What a contrast, by heaven!” exclaimed he who 
wore the badge of duty suspended over his chest, 
throwing himself playfully into a theatrical attitude 
expressive at once of admiration and surprise, while 
his eye glanced intelligently over the fair but dissimi- 
lar forms of the cousins. “Venus and Psyche in the 
land of the Potowatomies, by all that is magnificent! 
Come, Middleton, quick, out with that eternal pencil of 
yours and perform your promise.” 

“And what may that promise be?” asked Clara, 
laughingly, and without adverting to the hyperbolical 
compliment of the dark-eyed officer who has just 
spoken. 

“You shall hear,” pursued the lively captain of the 
guard. “While making the tour of the ramparts just 
now to visit my sentries, I saw Middleton leaning most 
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sentimentally against one of the boxes in front, his 
notebook in one hand and his pencil in the other. Curi- ~ 
ous to discover the subject of his abstraction, I stole 
cautiously behind him, and saw that he was sketching 
the head of a tall and rather handsome squaw, who, in 
the midst of a hundred others, was standing close to 
the gateway watching the preparations of the Indian 
ball players. I at once taxed him with having lost his 
heart, and rallying him on his bad taste in devoting 
his pencil to anything that had a red skin, never combed 
its hair, and turned its toes in while walking, pro- 
nounced his sketch to be an absolute fright. Well, will 
you believe what I have to add? The man absolutely 
flew into a tremendous passion with me and swore that 
she was a Venus, a Juno, a Minerva—a beauty of the 
first water, in short; and finished by promising that 
when I could point out any woman who was superior 
to her in personal attractions he would on the instant 
write no less than a dozen consecutive sonnets in her 
praise. I now call upon him to fulfil his promise, or 
maintain the superiority of his Indian beauty.” 

Before the laughing Middleton could find time to 
reply to the light and unmeaning rattle of his friend 
the quick, low roll of a drum was heard from the front. 
The signal was understood by both officers, and they 
prepared to depart. 

“This is the hour appointed for the council,” said 
Captain Baynton, looking at his watch, “and I must be 
with my guard to receive the chiefs with becoming 
honor. How I pity you, Middleton, who will have the 
infliction of one of their great big talks, as Murphy 
would call it, dinned into your ear for the next two 
hours at least! Thank heaven, my tour of duty 
exempts me from that, and by way of killing an hour 
I think I shall go and carry on a flirtation with your 
Indian Minerva, alias Venus, alias Juno, while you are 
discussing the affairs of the nation with closed doors. 
But hark! there is the assembly drum again. We must 
be off. Come, Middleton, come. Adieu!” waving his 
hand to the cousins, “we shall meet at dinner.” 
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“What an incessant talker Baynton is!” observed 
Miss De Haldimar, as the young men now disappeared 
round an angle of the rampart; “but he has reminded 
me of what I had nearly forgotten, and that is to give 
orders for dinner. My father has invited all the off- 
cers to dine with him to-day in commemoration of the 
peace which is being concluded. It will be the first 
time we shall have all met together since the com- 
mencement of this cruel war, and we must endeavor, 
Clara, to do honor to the feast.” 

“T hope,” timidly observed her cousin, shuddering as 
she spoke, “that none of those horrid chiefs will be 
present, Madeline; for, without any affectation of fear 
whatever, I feel that I could not so far overcome my 
disgust as to sit at the same table with them. There 
was a time, it is true, when I thought nothing of these 
things, but since the war I have witnessed and heard 
so much of their horrid deeds, that I shall never be 
able to endure the sight of an Indian face again. Ah!” 
she concluded, turning her eyes upon the lake, while 
she clung more closely to the embrace of her com- 
panion; “would to heaven, Madeline, that we were 
both at this moment gliding in yonder vessel and in 
sight of my father’s fort!” 


CHAPTER XX. 


HE eyes of Miss De Haldimar followed 
those of her cousin and rested on the 
4q dark hull of the schooner, with which 
“4 so many recollections of the past and 
’ anticipations of the future were asso- 
ciated in their minds. When they had 
last looked upon it all appearance of 
human life had vanished from its 
decks, but now there was strong evi- 
dence of unusual bustle and activity. 

ei ~~“ Numerous persons could be seen mov- 
ing hastily to and fro, their heads just peering above 
the bulwarks; and presently they beheld a small boat 
move from the ship’s side and shoot rapidly ahead, in 
a direct line with the well-known bearings of the St. 
Clair’s course. While they continued to gaze on this 
point, following the course of the light vessel, and 
forming a variety of conjectures as to the cause of a 
movement especially remarkable from the circum- 
stance of the commander being at that moment in the 
fort, whither he had been summoned to attend the 
council, another and scarcely perceptible object was 
dimly seen at the distance of about half a mile in front 
of the boat. With the aid of a telescope, which had 
formed one of the principal resources of the cousins 
during their long imprisonment, Miss De Haldimar 
now perceived a dark and shapeless mass moving some- 
what heavily along the lake and in a line with the 
schooner and the boat. This was evidently approach- 
ing, for each moment it loomed larger upon the hazy 
water, increasing in bulk in the same proportion that 
the departing skiff became less distinct; still it was 
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impossible to discover at that distance in what manner 
it was propelled. Wind there was none, not as much as 
would have changed the course of a feather dropping 
through space, and except where the dividing oars of 
the_boatmen had agitated the waters, the whole sur- 
face of the lake was like a sea of pale and liquid gold. 

At length the two dark bodies met, and the men in 
the boat were seen to lie upon their oars, while one in 
the stern seemed to be in the act of attaching a rope to 
the formless matter. For a few moments there was a 
cessation of all movement, and then again the active 
and sturdy rowing of the boatmen was renewed, and 
with an exertion of strength even more vigorous than 
that they had previously exhibited. Their course was 
now directed towards the vessel, and as it gradually 
neared that fabric the rope by which the strange look- 
ing object was secured could be distinctly though 
faintly seen with the telescope. It was impossible to 
say whether the latter, whatever it might be, was urged 
by some invisible means, or merely floated in the wake 
of the boat; for although the waters through which it 
passed ran rippling and foaming from their course, 
this effect might have been produced by the boat which 
preceded it. As it now approached the vessel, it pre- 
sented the appearance of a dense wood of evergreens, 
the overhanging branches of which descended close to 
the water’s edge, and baffled every attempt of the 
cousins to discover its true character. 

The boat had now arrived within a hundred yards of 
the schooner, when a man was seen to rise from its 
bows, and, putting both his hands to his mouth, after 
the manner of sailors in hailing, to continue in that 
position for some moments, apparently conversing with 
those who were grouped along the nearest gangway. 
Then were observed rapid movements on the decks, 
and men were seen hastening aloft and standing out 
upon the foremost yards. This, however, had offered 
no interruption to the exertions of the boatmen, who 
still kept plying with a vigor that set even the sailless 
vessel in motion, as the foaming water, thrown from 
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their bending oar-blades, dashed angrily against her 
prow. Soon afterwards, both the boat and her prize 
disappeared on the opposite side of the schooner, which 
now, lying with her broadside immediately on a line 
with the shore, completely hid them from the further 
view of the cousins. 

“Look !—look!” said Clara, clinging sensitively and 
with alarm to the almost maternal bosom against — 
which she reposed, while she pointed with her finger 
to another dark mass that was moving through the 
lake in a circular sweep from the point of wood termi- 
nating the clearing on the right of the fort. 

Miss De Haldimar threw the glass on the object to 
which her attention was now directed. It was evi- 
dently some furred animal, and presented all the 
appearance either of a large water-rat or a beaver, the 
latter of which it was pronounced to be as a nearer 
approach rendered its shape more distinct. Ever and 
anon, too, it disappeared altogether under the water; 
and when it again came in sight it was always several 
yards nearer. Its course, at first circuitous, at length 
took a direct line with the stern of the boat, where the 
sailor who was in charge still lay extended at his 
drowsy length, his tarpaulin hat shading his eyes, and 
his arms folded over his uncovered chest, while he con- 
tinued to sleep as profoundly as if he had been com- 
fortably berthed in his hammock in the middle of the 
Atlantic. 

“What a large, bold animal it is,’ remarked Clara, in 
the tone of one who wishes to be confirmed in an 
impression but indifferently entertained. “See how 
close it approaches the boat! Had that lazy sailor but 
his wits about him, he might easily knock it on the 
head with his oar. It is—it is a beaver, Madeline; I 
can distinguish its head even with the naked eye.” 

“Heaven grant it may be a beaver,” answered Miss 
De Haldimar, in a voice so deep and full of meaning 
that it made her cousin start and turn paler even than 
before. “Nay, Clara, dearest, command yourself, nor 
give way to what may, after all, prove a groundless 
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cause of alarm. Yet I know not how it is, my heart 
misgives me sadly; for I like not the motions of this 
animal, which are strangely and unusually bold. But 
this is not all; a beaver or a rat might ruffle the mere 
surface of the water, yet this leaves behind it a deep 
and gurgling furrow, as if the element had been 
ploughed to its very bottom. Observe how the lake is 
agitated and discolored wherever it has passed. More- 
over, I dislike this sudden bustle on board the schooner, 
knowing, as I do, there is not an officer present to order 
the movements now visibly going forward. The men 
are evidently getting up the anchor; and see how her 
sails are loosened, apparently courting the breeze, as 
if she would fly to avoid some threatened danger. 
Would to heaven this council scene were over; for I 
do, as much as yourself, dearest Clara, distrust these 
cruel Indians.” 

A significant gesture from her trembling cousin 
again drew her attention from the vessel to the boat. 
The animal, which now exhibited the delicate and 
glossy fur of the beaver, had gained the stern, and 
remained stationary within a foot of her quarter. Pre- 
sently the sailor made a sluggish movement, turning 
himself heavily on his side, and with his face towards 
his curious and daring visitant. In the act the tar- 
paulin had fallen from his eyes, but still he awoke not. 
Scarcely had he settled himself in his new position 
when, to the infinite horror of the excited cousins, a 
naked human hand was raised from beneath the sur- 
face of the lake and placed upon the gunwale of the 
boat. Then rose slowly, and still covered with its 
ingenious disguise, first the neck, then the shoulders, 
and finally the form, even to the midwaist, of a dark 
and swarthy Indian, who, stooping low and cautiously 
over the sailor, now reposed the hand that had quitted 
the gunwale upon his form, while the other was thrust 
searchingly into the belt encircling his waist. 

Miss De Haldimar would have called out, to apprise 
the unhappy man of his danger, but her voice refused 
its office, and her cousin was even less capable of exer- 
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tion than herself. The deep throbbings of their hearts 
were now audible to each, for the dreadful interest they 
took in the scene had excited their feelings to the most 
intense stretch of agony. At the very moment, how- 
ever, when, with almost suspended animation, they 
expected to see the knife of the savage driven into the 
chest of the sleeping and unsuspecting sailor, the latter 
suddenly started up, and instinct with the full sense of 
the danger by which he was menaced, in less time than 
we take to describe it, seized the tiller of his rudder, 
the only available instrument within his reach, and 
directing a powerful blow at the head of his amphibi- 
ous enemy, laid him without apparent life or motion 
across the boat. 

“Almighty God! what can this mean?” exclaimed 
Miss De Haldimar, as soon as she could recover her 
presence of mind. “There is some fearful treachery in 
agitation; and a cloud now hangs over all that will 
soon burst with irresistible fury on our devoted heads. 
Clara, my love,’ and she conducted the almost fainting 
girl to a seat, “wait here until I return. The moment 
is critical, and my father must be apprised of what we 
have seen. Unless the gates of the fort are instantly 
closed we are lost.” 

“Oh, Madeline, leave me not alone,” entreated the 
sinking Clara. “We will go together. Perhaps I may 
be of service to you below.” 

“The thought is good; but have you strength and 
courage to face the dark chiefs in the council-room? 
If so, hasten there and put my father on his guard 
while I fly across the parade and warn Captain Bayn- 
ton of the danger.” 

_ With these words she drew the arm of her agitated 
cousin within her own, and rapidly traversing the 
apartment gained the bedroom which opened close 
upon the head of the principal staircase. Already were 
they descending the first steps when a loud cry that 
sent a thrill of terror through their blood was heard 
from without the fort. For a moment Miss De Haldi- 
mar continued irresolute, and leaning against the rude 
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balustrade for support, passed her hand rapidly across 
her brow as if to collect her scattered energies. The 
necessity for prompt and immediate action was, how- 
ever, evident, and she alone was capable of exertion. 
Speechless with alarm and trembling in every joint, 
the happy Clara had now’ lost all command of her 
limbs, and clinging close to the side of her cousin by 
her wild looks alone betrayed consciousness had not 
wholly deserted her. The energy of despair lent more 
than woman’s strength to Miss De Haldimar. She 
caught the fainting girl in her arms, retraced her way 
to the chamber, and depositing her burden on the bed, 
emphatically enjoined her on no account to move until 
her return. She then quitted the room and rapidly 
descended the staircase. 

For some moments all was still and hushed as the 
waveless air, and then again a loud chorus of shouts 
was heard from the ramparts of the fort. The choked 
breathing of the young girl became more free, and the 
blood rushed once more from her oppressed heart to 
the extremities. Never did tones of the human voice 
fall more gratefully on the ear of mariner cast on some 
desert island than did those on that of the highly 
excited Clara. It was the loud laugh of the soldiery, 
who, collected along the line of rampart in front, were 
watching the progress of the ball-players. 

Cheered by the welcome sounds, the girl raised her- 
self from the bed to satisfy her eye her ear had not 
deceived her. The windows of both bedchambers 
looked immediately on the barrack square and com- 
manded a full view of the principal entrance. From 
that at which she now stood the revived but still 
anxious girl could distinctly see all that was passing in 
front. The ramparts were covered with soldiers, who, 
armed merely with their bayonets, stood grouped in 
careless attitudes—some with their wives leaning on 
their arms—others with their children upraised that 
they might the better observe the enlivening sports 
without ; some lay indolently with their legs overhang- 
ing the works—others, assuming pugilistic attitudes, 
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‘“The soldiery, 
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dealt their harmless blows at each other—and all were 
blended together, men, women and children, with that 
heedlessness of thought that told how little of distrust 
existed within their breasts. The soldiers of the guard, 
too, exhibited the same air of calm and unsuspecting 
confidence; some walking to and fro within the square, 
while the greater portion either mixed with their com- 
rades above, or with arms folded, legs carelessly 
crossed, and pipe in mouth, leaned lazily against the 
gate and gazed beyond the lowered drawbridge on the 
Indian games. 

A mountain weight seemed to have been removed 
from the breast of Clara at this sight, as she now drop- 
ped upon her knees before the window, and raised her 
hands in pious acknowledgment to heaven. 

“Almighty God, I thank thee,” she fervently 
exclaimed, her eye once more lighting up, and her 
cheek half suffused with blushes at her late vague and 
idle fears, while she embraced at a single glance the 
whole of the gladdening and inspiring scene. 

While her soul was yet upturned whither her words 
had gone before, her ears were again assailed by sounds 
that curdled her blood and made her spring to her feet 
as if stricken by a bullet through the heart, or power- 
fully touched by some electric fluid. It was the well- 
known and devilish war-cry of the savages, startling 
the very air through which it passed, and falling like 
a deadly blight upon the spirit. With a mechanical and 
desperate effort at courage, the unhappy girl turned 
her eyes below, and there met images of death in their 
most appalling shapes. Hurry and confusion and des- 
pair were everywhere visible, for a band of Indians 
were already in the fort, and these, fast succeeded by 
others, rushed like a torrent into the square and com- 
menced their dreadful work of butchery. Many of the 
terrified soldiers, without thinking of drawing their 
bayonets, flew down the ramparts in order to gain 
their respective block-houses for their muskets; but 
these everywhere met death from the crashing toma- 
hawk, short rifle or gleaming knife, others, who had 
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presence of mind sufficient to avail themselves of their 
only weapons of defence, rushed down in the fury of 
desperation on the yelling fiends, resolved to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible, and for some minutes an 
obstinate contest was maintained; but the vast superti- 
ority of the Indian numbers triumphed, and although 
the men fought with all the fierceness of despair, forc- 
ing their way to the block-houses, their mangled 
corpses strewed the area in every direction. Neither 
was the horrid butchery confined to these. Women 
clinging to their husbands for protection, and in the 
recklessness of their despair impeding the efforts of 
the latter in their self-defence; children screaming in 
terror or supplicating mercy on their bended knees; 
infants clasped to their parents’ breasts—all alike sunk 
under the unpitying steel of the bloodthirsty savages. 
At the guard-house the principal stand had been made; 
for at the first rush into the fort the men on duty had 
gained their station, and having made fast the barri- 
cades, opened their fire upon the enemy. Mixed pell- 
mell as they were with the Indians, many of the Eng- 
lish were shot by their own comrades, who, in the con- 
fusion of the moment, were incapable of taking a cool 
and discriminating aim. These, however, were finally 
overcome. A band of desperate Indians rushed upon 
the main door, and with repeated blows from their 
tomahawks and massive war-clubs succeeded in demol- 
ishing it, while others diverted the fire of those within. 
The door once forced, the struggle was soon over. 
Every man of the guard perished, and their scalpless 
and disfigured forms were thrown out to swell the 
number of those that already deluged the square with 
their blood. 

Even amid all the horrors of this terrific scene the 
agonized Clara preserved her consciousness. The very 
imminence of the danger endued her with strength to 
embrace it under all its most disheartening aspects, 
and she whose mind had been wrought up to the high- 
est pitch of powerful excitement by the mere prelimi- 
nary threatenings, was comparatively collected under 
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the catastrophe itself. Death, certain death, to all she 
saw was inevitable, and while her perception at once 
embraced the futility of all attempts at escape from 
the general doom, she snatched from despair the power 
to follow its gloomy details without being annihilated 
under their weight. 

The confusion of the garrison had now reached its 
acme of horror. The shrieks of women and the shrill 
cries of children, as they severally and fruitlessly fled 
from the death certain to overtake them in the end; 
the cursings of the soldiers, the yellings of the Indians, 
the reports of rifles and the crashing of tomahawks— 
these, with the stamping of human feet in the death 
struggle maintained in the council-room below between 
the chiefs and the officers, and which shook the block- 
house to its very foundation, all mixed up in terrible 
chorus together, might have called up a not inapt 
image of hell to the bewildered and confounded brain. 
And yet the sun shone in yellow lustre, and all nature 
smiled and wore an air of calm, as if the accursed deed 
had had the sanction of heaven and the spirits of light 
loved to look upon the frightful atrocities then in 
perpetration. . 

In the first distraction of her spirit, Clara had utterly 
lost all recollection of her cousin, but now that she had, 
with unnatural desperation, brought her mind to bear 
upon the fiercest points of the grim reality, she turned 
her eye everywhere amid the scene of death in search 
of the form of her beloved Madeline, whom she did not 
remember to have seen cross the parade in pursuance 
of the purpose she had named. While she yet gazed 
fearfully from the windows, loud bursts of mingled 
anguish and rage, that were almost drowned in the 
fiercer yells with which they were blended, ascended 
from the ground-floor of the block-house. These had 
hitherto been suppressed, as if the desperate attack of 
the chiefs on the officers had been made with closed 
doors. Now, however, there was an evident outburst 
of all parties into the passage, and there the struggle 
appeared to be desperately and fearfully maintained. 
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In the midst of that chaotic scene the loud and piercing 
shriek of a female rose far above the discordant yell 
even of the savages. There was an instant of pause, 
and then the crashing of a skull was heard, and the 
confusion was greater than before; shrieks and groans 
and curses and supplications rent the air. 

The first single shriek came from Madeline De Haldi- 
mar, and vibrated through every chord of the heart on 
which it sank. Scarcely conscious of what she did, 
Clara, quitting the window, once more gained the top 
of the staircase, and at the extremity of her voice 
called on the name of her cousin in the most piteous 
accents. She was answered by a loud shout from the 
yelling band; and presently bounding feet and scream- 
ing voices were heard ascending the stairs. The terri- 
fied girl fancied at the moment she heard a door open 
on the floor immediately below her and someone dart 
suddenly up the flight communicating with the spot on 
which she stood. Without waiting to satisfy herself 
she rushed with all the mechanical instinct of self- 
preservation back into her own apartment. As she 
passed the bedroom window she glanced once more 
hastily into the area below, and there beheld a sight 
that, filling her soul with despair, paralyzed all further 
exertion. A tall savage was bearing off the apparently 
lifeless form of her cousin through the combatants in 
the square, her white dress stained all over with blood 
and her beautiful hair loosened and trailing on the 
ground. She followed with her burning eyes until they 
passed the drawbridge and finally disappeared behind 
the intervening rampart, and then, bowing her head 
between her hands and sinking upon her knees, she 
reposed her forehead against the sill of the window 
and awaited unshrinkingly, yet in a state of inconceiv- 
able agony, the consummation of her own unhappy 
destiny. 

The sounds of ascending feet were now heard in the 
passage without, and presently, while the clangor of a 
thousand demons seemed to ring throughout the upper 
part of the building, a man rushed furiously into the 
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room. The blood of the young girl curdled in her 
veins. She mechanically grasped the ledge of the win- 
dow on which her aching head still reposed, and with 
her eyes firmly closed, to shut out from view the fiend 
whose sight she dreaded even more than the death 
which threatened her, quietly awaited the blow that 
was to terminate at once her misery and her life. 
Scarcely, however, had the feet of the intruder pressed 
the sanctuary of her bedchamber when the heavy door, 
strongly studded with nails, was pushed rapidly to, and 
bolt and lock were heard sliding into their several 
sockets. Before Clara could raise her head to discover 
the cause of this movement, she felt herself firmly 
secured in the grasp of an encircling arm, and borne 
hastily through the room. An instinctive sense of 
something worse even than death now flashed across 
the mind of the unhappy girl; and while she feared to 
unclose her eyes, she struggled violently to disengage 
herself. 

“Clara! dear Miss De Haldimar, do you not know 
me?” exclaimed her supporter, while, placing her for a 
moment on a seat, he proceeded to secure the fasten- 
ings of the second door that led from the bedchamber 
into the larger apartment. 

Reassured by the tones of a voice which, even in that 
dreadful moment of trial and destruction, were familiar 
to her ear, the trembling girl opened her eyes wildly 
upon her protector. A slight scream of terror marked 
her painful sense of recognition. It was Captain Bayn- 
ton whom she beheld; but how unlike the officer who 
a few minutes before had been conversing with her 
from the ramparts. His fine hair, matted with blood, 
now hung loosely and disfiguringly over his eyes, and 
his pallid face and brow were covered with gore spots, 
the evident spatterings from the wounds of others; 
while a stream that issued from one side of his head 
attested he himself had not escaped unhurt in the cruel 
mélée. A skirt and a lapel had been torn from his uni- 
form, which, together with other portions of his dress, 
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was now Stained in various parts by the blood con- 
tinually flowing from his wound. 

“Oh, Captain Baynton,” murmured the fainting girl, 
her whole soul sinking within her as she gazed shud- 
deringly on his person, “is there no hope for us? must 
we die?” 

“No, by heaven! not while I have strength to save 
you,” returned the officer, with energy. “If the sav- 
ages have not penetrated to the rear we may yet 
escape. I saw the postern open just now on my pass- 
age round the rampart, and the boat of the schooner 
upon the strand. Ha!” he exclaimed, as he flew to the 
window and cast his eye rapidly below, “we are lost! 
The gate is still clear and not an Indian to be seen, but 
the coward sailor is pulling for his life towards the 
vessel. But hold! another boat is now quitting the 
ship’s side. See how manfully they give themselves 
to the oars; ina few minutes they will be here. Come, 
Clara, let us fly!” and again he caught her up in his 
arms and bore her across the room. “Hark! hear you 
not the exulting yellings of the monsters? They are 
forcing the outer door; mark how they redouble their 
efforts to break it open! That passed, but one more 
barrier remains between us and inevitable and instant 
death.” 

“And my cousin, my uncle!” shrieked the unhappy 
girl, as the officer now bore her rapidly down the back 
staircase. 

“Oh, ask me not!” exclaimed Baynton; “were I to 
linger again on all I have witnessed I should go mad. 
All—all have perished! But hark!” 

A tremendous yell now bursting from the passage 
announced at once the triumph of the savages in hav- 
ing effected an entrance into the bedroom and their 
disappointment at finding their pursuit baulked by a 
second door. Presently afterwards their heavy wea- 
pons were to be heard thundering at this new obstacle 
in the most furious manner. This gave new stimulus 
to the exertions of the generous officer. Each winding 
of the staircase was familiar to him, and he now 
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descended it with a rapidity which, considering the 
burden that reposed against his chest, could only have 
been inspired by his despair. The flight terminated at 
a door that led directly upon the rampart without 
communicating with any of the passages of the build- 
ing, and in this consisted the principal facility of 
escape; for, in order to reach them, the savages must 
either make the circuit of the block-house or overtake 
them in the course they were now following. 

In this trying emergency the presence of mind of the 
young officer, wounded and bleeding as he was, did not 
desert him. On quitting the larger apartment above he 
had secured the outside fastenings of a small door at 
the top of the stairs, and having now gained the bot- 
tom, he took a similar precaution. All that remained 
was to unclose the bolts of the ponderous door that 
opened upon their final chance of escape; this was 
speedily done, but here the feelings of the officer were 
put to a severe test. A rude partition divided him from 
the fatal council-room, and while he undid the fasten- 
ings the faint and dying groans of his butchered bro- 
ther officers rang in his ears, even at the moment that 
he felt his feet dabbling in the blood that oozed through 
the imperfectly closed planks of which the partition 
was composed. As for Clara, she was insensible to all 
that was passing. At the moment of the Indian yell 
announcing their entry into the bedroom she had 
fainted. 

The huge door came now creaking back upon its 
hinges, when the sounds of the yet unfinished conflict 
in front, which had hitherto been deadened in their 
descent through the remote staircase, rang once more 
fiercely and startling upon the ear. A single glance 
satisfied Captain Baynton the moment for exertion was 
come, and that the way to the lake shore, which by 
some strange oversight both the Indians and the men 
had overlooked, was perfectly clear. He clasped his 
unconscious burden closer to his chest, and then, set- 
ting his life upon the cast, hastened down the few steps 
that led to the rampart, and dashed rapidly through 
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the postern; in the next minute he stood on the utter- 
most verge of the sands, unharmed and unfollowed. 

Baynton cast his eyes anxiously along the surface of 
the lake, but such was the excitement and confusion of 
his mind produced by the horrid recollection of the past 
scene, it was not until he had been abruptly hailed from 
it he could see a boat at the distance of about two 
hundred yards, the crew of which were lying on their 
oars. It was the long-boat of the schooner, which, 
prevented from a nearer approach by a sand bar that 
ran along the lake to a considerable extent, had taken 
her station there to receive the fugitives. Two tall 
young men, in the dress yet having little the mien of 
common sailors, were standing up in her stern, and one 
of these, with evident anxiety in his manner, called on 
Baynton by name to make the best of his way to the 
boat. At that moment a loud and frantic yell came 
from the block-house the latter had just quitted. In 
the wild impulse of his excited feelings he answered 
with a cheer of defiance as he turned to discover the 
precise point whence it proceeded. The windows of 
the apartment so recently occupied by the unhappy 
cousins were darkened with savage forms, who now 
pealed forth their mingled fury and disappointment in 
the most terrific manner. 

“Fly, fly, Baynton, or you are lost!” exclaimed the 
same voice from the boat; “the devils are levelling 
from the windows.” 

While he yet spoke several shots came whizzing 
along the waters, and a spent ball even struck the now 
rapidly fleeing officer in the back, but the distance was 
too great for serious injury. The guns of the savages 
had been cut so short for their desperate enterprise 
that they carried little farther than a horse pistol. 

Again, in the desperation of his feelings and heedless 
of the danger he was drawing on himself and charge, 
the officer turned fiercely round and shouted at his 
utmost lungs a peal of triumph in the ears of his ene- 
mies. Scarcely, however, had the sounds escaped his 
lips when two hideously painted Indians sprang 
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through the postern, and, silent as the spectres they 
resembled, rushed down the sands and thence into the 
lake. Loud shouts from the windows above were 
again pealed forth, and from the consternation visible 
on the features of those within the boat the nearly 
exhausted Baynton learned all the risk he incurred. 
Summoning all his strength, he now made the most 
desperate efforts to reach his friends. The lake was 
little more than knee deep from the shore to the bar, 
but, encumbered as he was, the difficulty opposed to 
his movements was immeasurably against him; and 
yet he seemed generously resolved to perish rather 
than relinquish his charge. Already were his pursuers, 
now closely followed by a numerous band, within 
twenty yards of him, when the two young men, each 
armed with a cutlass and pistol, sprang from the boat 
upon the sand bar. As the Indians came on, they fired 
deliberately at them, but both missed their aim. 
Encouraged by this failure, the fearless devils dashed 
eagerly on, brandishing their gleaming tomahawks, 
but uttering not asound. Already was the unfortunate 
Baynton within a few feet of the bar when he felt that 
the savages were immediately upon him. 

“Take—take, for God’s sake, take her!” he cried, as 
with a desperate effort he threw the light form of the 
still unconscious girl into the arms of one of the young 
men, “My strength is quite exhausted, and I can do 
no more.” 

For the first time a yell burst from the lips of the 
pursuing savages as they saw him to whom the guar- 
dianship of the wretched Clara was now confided sud- 
denly spring from the sand bar into the lake and in a 
few rapid strokes gain the side of the boat. Leaving 
the hapless Baynton to be disposed of by his com- 
panion, the foremost darted upon the bank, burning 
with disappointment and resolved to immolate another 
victim. For a moment he balanced his tomahawk, and 
then, with the rapidity of thought, darted it at the 
covered head of the youth who still lingered on the 
bar, A well-timed movement of the latter averted the 
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blow, and the whizzing steel passed harmlessly on. A 
guttural “ugh!” marked the disappointment of the 
Indian, now reduced to his scalping-knife, but before 
he could determine whether to advance or to retreat, 
his opponent had darted upon him, and with a single 
blow from his cutlass cleft his skull nearly asunder. 
The next instantaneous purpose of the victor was to 
advance to the rescue of the exhausted Baynton; but 
when he turned to look for him he saw the mangled 
form of what had once been that gallant and handsome 
officer floating, without life or motion, on the blood- 
stained surface of the Huron, while his fiendish mur- 
derer, calmly awaiting the approach of his com- 
panions, held up the reeking scalp in triumph to the 
view of the still yelling groups within the block-house. 
“Noble, generous, self-devoted fellow!” exclaimed 
the youth, as he fixed his burning, tearless eye fora 
moment on the unfortunate victim; “even you, then, 
are not spared to tell the horrid story of this butchery. 
Yet is the fate of the fallen far, far more enviable than 
that of those who have survived this day.” He then 
committed his cutlass to its sheath, and, leaping into 
the deep water that lay beyond the bar, was in a few 
seconds once more in the stern of the boat. 
Meanwhile, the numerous band who followed their 
two first fierce comrades into the lake bounded rapidly 
forward; and so active were their movements that, at 
almost the same moment when the second of the 
youths had gained his temporary place of refuge, they 
stood yelling and screaming on the sand bar he had 
just quitted. Two or three, excited to desperation by 
the blood they had seen spilt, plunged unhesitatingly 
into the opposite depths of the lake, and the foremost 
of these was the destroyer of the ill-fated Baynton. 
With his bloody scalping-knife closely clutched 
between his teeth, and his tomahawk in his right hand, 
this fierce warrior buffeted the waves lustily with one 
arm, and noiselessly, as in the early part of his pur- 
suit, urged his way toward the boat. In the stern of 
this a few planks from the schooner had been firmly 
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lashed, to serve as a shield against the weapons of the 
savages, and were so arranged as to conceal all within 
while retiring from the shore. A small aperture had, 
however, been bored for the purpose of observing the 
movements of the enemy without risk. Through this 
an eye was now directed, while only the blades of the 
Oars were to be seen projecting from the boat’s sides 
as they reposed in their rowlocks. 

Encouraged by the seeming apathy and inertness of 
the crew, the swimming savages paused not to con- 
sider the consequences, but continued their daring 
course as if they apprehended neither risk nor resis- 
tance. Presently a desperate splash was heard near 
the stern of the boat, and the sinuous form of the first 
Savage was raised above the gunwale, his grim face 
looking devilish in its smeared war-paint, and his fierce 
eyes gleaming and rolling like fire-balls in their sock- 
ets. Scarcely was he seen, however, when he had 
again disappeared. A blow from the cutlass that had 
destroyed his companion descended like lightning on 
his naked and hairless head; and in the agony of death 
he might be seen grinding his teeth against the knife 
which the instinctive ferocity of his nature forbade his 
relinquishing. 

A yell of fury burst from the savages on the bar, 
and presently a shower of bullets flew. whistling 
through the air. Several were heard striking the rude 
Tampart in the stern, but although the boat was 
scarcely out of pistol-shot, the thickness of the wood 
prevented injury to those within. Another fierce yell 
followed this volley; and then nearly a score of war- 
riors, giving their guns in charge to their companions, 
plunged furiously into the water, and, with an air of 
the most infuriated determination, leaped rather than 
swam along its surface. 

“Now then, my lads, give way,” said he at the look- 
out; “there are more than a dozen of the devils in full 
cry, and our only chance is in flight! Ha! another 
here!” as, turning to issue these directions, he chanced 
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to see the dark hand of a savage at that moment grasp- 
ing the gunwale of the boat as if with a view to retard 
her movements until the arrival of his companions. 

A heavy blow from his cutlass accompanied these 
words. The fingers, divided at their very roots, rolled 
to the bottom of the boat, and the carcass of the sav- 
age dropped, with a yell of anguish, far in the rear. 
The heavy oar-blades of the seamen now made play, 
dashing the lake away in sheets of foam; and in less 
than five minutes the heads of the swimming savages 
were seen like so many rats upon the water, as they 
returned once more in disappointment from their fruit- 
less pursuit. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


HE sun had gone down, as he had 
risen, in all the gloriousness of his 
autumnal splendor, and twilight was 
now fast descending on the waters 
of the Huron. A slight breeze was 
just beginning to make itself felt from 
the land, the gradual rising of which 
was hailed by many an anxious heart, 
as the schooner, which had been mak- 
ing vain attempts to quit her anchor- 
va <= age during the day, now urged her 
light bows through the slightly curling element. A 
deathlike silence, interrupted only by the low, gruff 
voice of a veteran seaman as he issued, in technical 
language, the necessary orders for the management of 
the vessel, prevailed everywhere along her decks. The 
dress and general appearance of this individual 
announced him for a petty officer of the royal service; 
and it was evident, from the tone of authority with 
which he spoke, he was now in the enjoyment of a 
temporary command. The crew, consisting of about 
thirty souls, and chiefly veterans of the same class, 
were assembled along the gangways, each man wear- 
ing a brace of pistols in the belt, which, moreover, 
secured a naked cutlass around his loins; and these 
now lingered near the several guns that were thrown 
out from their gloomy-looking ports as if ready for 
some active service. But, although the arming of these 
men indicated hostile preparation, there was none of 
that buoyancy of movement and animation of feature 
to be observed which so usually characterize the 
indomitable daring of the British sailor. Some stood 
leaning their heads pensively on their hands against 
the rigging and hammocks, that were stowed away 
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along the bulwarks, after the fashion of warships in 
boarding; others, with arms tightly folded across their 
chests, gazed earnestly and despondingly on the burn- 
ing fort in the distance, amid the rolling volumes of 
smoke and flame from which, ever and anon, arose the 
fiendish yell of those who, having already sacked, were 
now reducing it to ashes. Nor was this the only object 
of their attention. On the sand-bank alluded to in our 
last chapter were to be dimly seen through the grow- 
ing dusk the dark outlines of many of the savages, 
who, frantic with rage at their inability to devote them 
to the same doom, were still unwilling to quit a spot 
which brought them nearest to the last surviving 
objects of their enmity. Around this point were col- 
lected the numerous canoes, filled also with warriors; 
and at the moment when the vessel, obeying the 
impulse given by her flowing sails, glided from the 
anchorage, these followed, scudding in her wake, and 
made a show of attacking her in the stern. The sud- 
den yawing of the schooner, however, in bringing her 
tier of bristling ports into view, had checked the ardor 
of the pursuing fleet, and the discharge of a single gun, 
destroying in its course three of their canoes, and 
carrying death among those who directed them, had 
driven them back in the greatest hurry and confusion 
to their yelling and disappointed comrades. 

The after-deck of the schooner presented a differ- 
ent, though not less sombre and discouraging scene. 
On a pile of mattresses lay the light and almost inani- 
mate form of Clara De Haldimar, her fair and redun- 
dant hair overshadowing her pallid brow and cheek, 
and the dress she had worn at the moment of her 
escape from the fort still spotted with the blood of her 
generous but unfortunate preserver. Close at her side, 
with her hands clasped in his, while he watched the 
expression of deep suffering reflected from each set 
feature, and yet with the air of one preoccupied with 
some other subject of painful interest, sat on an empty 
box the young man in sailor’s attire whose cutlass had 
performed the double service of destroying his own 
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immediate opponent and avenging the death of the 
devoted Baynton. At the head of the rude couch, and 
leaning against a portion of the schooner’s stern-work, 
stood his companion, who from delicacy appeared to 
have turned away his eyes from the group below, 
merely to cast them vacantly on the dark waters 
through which the vessel was now beginning to urge 
her course. { 

Such was the immediate position of this little party 
when the gun fired at the Indians was heard booming 
heavily along the lake. The loud report, in exciting 
new sources of alarm, seemed to have dissipated the 
spell that had hitherto chained the energies and per- 
ception of the still weak but now highly excited girl. 

“Oh, ‘Captain Baynton, where are we?” -she 
exclaimed, starting up suddenly in terror, and throw- 
ing her arms around him who sat at her side, as if she 
would have clung to him for protection. “Is the horrid 
massacre not finished yet? Where is Madeline? 
Where is my cousin? Oh, I cannot leave the fort with- 
out her.” 

“Ha! where indeed is she?” exclaimed the youth, as 
he clasped his trembling and scarcely conscious burden 
to his breast, “Almighty God, where is she?” Then, 
after a short pause, and in a voice of tender but exqui- 
site anguish, “Clara, my beloved sister, do you not 
know me? It is not Baynton, but your brother, who 
now clasps you to his breaking heart.” 

A deluge of tears was the only answer of the 
wretched girl. They were the first she had shed—the 
first marks of consciousness she had_ exhibited. 
Hitherto her heart had been oppressed; every fibre of 
her brain racked almost to bursting, and filled only 
with ghastly flitting visions of the dreadful horrors 
she had seen perpetrated, she had continued, since the 
moment of her fainting in the block-house, as one 
bereft of all memory of the past or apprehension of 
the present. But now the full out-pouring of her grief 
relieved the overcharged brain and heart, even while 
the confused images floating before her recollection 
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acquired a more tangible and painful character. She 
raised herself a moment from the breast on which her 
burning head reposed, looked steadfastly in the face 
that hung anxiously over her own, and saw indeed that 
it was her brother. She tried to speak, but she could 
not utter a word, for the memory of all that had occur- 
red that fatal morning rushed with mountain weight 
upon her fainting spirit, and again she wept and more 
bitterly than before. 

The young man pressed her in silence to his bosom; 
nor was it until she had given full vent to her grief 
that he ventured to address her on the subject of his 
own immediate sorrows. At length when she appeared 
somewhat calm he observed, in a voice broken by 
emotion: 

“Clara, dearest, what account have you to give me 
of Madeline? Has she shared the fate of all? or have 
you reason to suppose her life has been spared?” 

Another burst of tears succeeded to these questions, 
for coupled with the name of her cousin arose all the 
horrid associations connected with her loss. As soon, 
however, as she could compose herself she briefly 
stated all she had witnessed of the affair, from the 
moment when the boat of the schooner was seen to 
meet the strange-looking object on the water to that 
when she had beheld her ill-fated cousin borne away 
apparently lifeless in the arms of the tall Indian by 
whom she had been captured. 

During this recital the heart of Captain De Haldimar 
—for it was he—beat audibly against the cheek that 
still reposed on his breast; but when his sister had, in 
a faint voice, disclosed her melancholy narrative with 
the manner of her cousin’s disappearance he gave a 
sudden start, uttering at the same time an exclamation 
of joy. 

“Thank God, she still lives!” he cried, pressing his 
sister once more in fondness to his heart; then turning 
to his companion, who, although seemingly abstracted, 
had been a silent and attentive witness of the scene: 
“By heaven! Valletort, there is yet a hope. She it was 
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indeed whom we saw borne out of the fort, and subse- 
quently made to walk by the cruel Indian who had 
charge of her.” 

“Valletort, Valletort,’ murmured Clara, uncon- 
sciously, her sick heart throbbing with she knew not 
what. “How is this, Frederick? Where, then, is Cap- 
tain Baynton? and how came you here?” 

“Alas! Clara, poor Baynton is no more. Even at the 
moment when he confided the unconscious burden, 
preserved at the peril of his own life, to the arms of 
Sir Everard here, he fell beneath the tomahawk of a 
pursuing savage. Poor, noble, generous Baynton,” he 
continued, mournfully ; “to him, indeed, Clara, are you 
indebted for your life; yet was it purchased at the 
price of his own.” 

Again the pained and affectionate girl wept bitterly, 
and her brother proceeded: 

“The strange object you saw on the lake, my love, 
was nothing more than a canoe disguised with leafy 
boughs, in which Sir Everard Valletort and myself, 
under the guidance of old Francois of the Fleur de Lis, 
whom you must recollect, have made the dangerous 
passage of the St. Clair in the garb of duck hunters— 
which latter we had only discarded on reaching the 
schooner, in order to assume another we conceived 
better suited to our purpose. Alas!” and he struck his 
hand violently against his brow, “had we made directly 
for the shore without touching the vessel at all, there 
might have been time to save those we came to apprise 
of bets danger. Do you not think there was, Valle- 
tort?” 

“Most assuredly not,” returned his companion, 
anxious to remove the impression of self-blame that 
existed in the mind of Captain De Haldimar. “From 
the moment of our reaching the schooner, which lay 
immediately in our route, to that when the shout was 
raised by the savages as they rushed into the fort, 
there was scarcely an interval of three minutes, and it 
would have required a longer period to have enabled 
us to gain the shore.” 
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“Thank—thank you for that,” exclaimed the officer, 
drawing himself up with the air of one who breathes 
more freely. “I would not for the wealth and honors 
of the united world that such a cause for self-reproach 
should linger on my mind. By heaven! it would break 
my heart to think we had been in time to save them 
and yet had lost the opportunity through even one 
moment of neglect.” 

Then turning once more to his sister: “Now, Clara, 
that I see you in safety I have another sacred duty to 
perform. I must leave you, but not alone.” 

“What mean you, Frederick?” exclaimed his agitated 
sister, clinging more closely to his embrace. “Scarce 
have we met and you talk of leaving me. Oh, whither 
would you go?” 

“Surely, my love,” and he spoke half reproachfully, 
although with tenderness of accent, “my meaning must 
be obvious. But what do I say? You know it not. 
Madeline still lives. We saw her as we pulled towards 
the shore led across the clearing in the direction of 
Chabouiga. Hear me, then; the canoe in which we 
came is still towing from the vessel’s stern, and in this 
do I mean to embark without further loss of time in 
search of her who is dearer to me than existence. I 
know,” he pursued with emotion, “I have but little 
hope of rescuing, even if I do succeed in finding her; 
but: at least I shall not have to suffer under the self- 
reproach of having neglected the only chance that now 
lies within my reach. If she be doomed to die I shall 
then have nothing left to live for—except you, Clara,” 
he continued, after a pause, pressing the weeping girl 
to his heart as he remarked how much she seemed 
pained by the declaration. 

Having placed his sister once more on the couch, and 
covered her with a cloak that had been brought from 
the cabin of the unfortunate commander, Captain De 
Haldimar now rose from his humble seat, and grasping 
the hand of his friend— 

“Valletort,” he said, “I commit this dear girl to your 
keeping. Hitherto we have been equal sharers in an 
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enterprise having for its object the preservation of our 
mutual companions and friends. At present, interests 
of a more personal nature occupy my attention, and to 
these must I devote myself alone. I trust you will 
reach Detroit in safety, and when you have delivered 
my unfortunate sister into the arms of her father, you 
will say to him from me, I could not survive the loss of 
that being to whom I had sworn eternal fidelity and 
affection. Francois must be my only companion on 
this occasion. Nay,” he continued, pointing to his sis- 
ter, in answer to the rising remonstrance of the baro- 
net, “will you desert the precious charge I have con- 
fided to your keeping? Recollect, Valletort,” in a more 
subdued tone, “that besides yourself there will be none 
near her but rude and uneducated sailors; honest men 
enough in their way, it is true; but not the sort of 
people to whom I should like to confide my poor sister.” 

The warm and silent pressure by Sir Everard of his 
hand announced his participation in the sentiment ; 
and Captain De Haldimar now hastened forward to 
apprise the Canadian of his purpose. He found mine 
host of the Fleur de Lis seated in the forecastle of the 
schooner, and with an air of the most perfect uncon- 
cern discussing a substantial meal, consisting of dried 
uncooked venison, raw onions and Indian corn bread, 
the contents of a large bag or wallet that lay at his 
feet. No sooner, however, had the impatient officer 
communicated his design, asking at the same time if 
he might expect his assistance in the enterprise, than 
the unfinished meal of the Canadian was discontinued, 
the wallet refilled, and the large, greasy clasp-knife, 
with which the portions had been separated, closed 
and thrust into a pocket of his blanket coat! 

“T shall go to de devils for you, Capitaine, if we 
must,” he said, as he raised his portly form, not with- 
out effort, from the deck, slapping the shoulder of the 
officer at the same time somewhat rudely with his 
hand. There was nothing, however, offensively fami- 
liar in this action. It expressed merely the devoted- 
ness of heart with which the man lent himself to the 
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service to which he had pledged himself, and was 
rather complimentary than otherwise to him to whom 
it was directed. Captain De Haldimar took it in the 
light in which we have just shown it, and he grasped 
and shook the rough hand of the Canadian with an 
earnestness highly gratifying to the latter. 

Everything was now in readiness for their depar- 
ture. The canoe, still covered with its streaming 
boughs, was drawn close up to the gangway, and a few 
hasty necessaries thrown in. While this was passing, 
the officer had again assumed his disguise of a duck- 
hunter; and he now appeared in the blanket costume 
in which we introduced Sir Everard and himself in 
the eleventh chapter. 

“Tf I may be so bold as to put in my oar, your honor,” 
said the veteran boatswain, on whom the command of 
the schooner had fallen, as he now advanced, rolling 
his quid in his mouth and dropping his hat on his 
shoulder, while the fingers of the hand which clutched 
it were busily occupied in scratching his bald head, “if 
I may be so bold, there is another chap here as might 
better serve your honor’s purpose than that ’ere fat 
Canadian, who seems to think only of stuffing while 
his betters are fasting.” 

“And who is he, my good Mullins?” asked Captain 
De Haldimar. 

“Why, that ’ere Ingin, your honor, as began the 
butchery in the fort yonder by trying to kill Jack 
Fuller while he laid asleep this morning, waiting for 
the captain in the jolly boat. Jack never seed him 
coming until he felt his black hands upon his throat, 
and then he ups with the tiller at his noddle and sends 
him floundering across the boat’s thwarts like a flat- 
fish. I thought, your honor, seeing as how I have got 
the command of the schooner, of tying him up to the 
mainmast, and giving him two or three round dozen 
or so and then sending him to swim among the mas- 
cannungy with a twenty-four pound shot in his neck- 
cloth; but seeing as how your honor is going among 
them savages agin 1 thought as how some good might 
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be done with him if your honor could contrive to keep 
him in tow and close under your lee quarter to prevent 
his escape.” 

“At all events,” returned the officer, after a pause of 
some moments, during which he appeared to be deli- 
berating on his course of action, “it may be dangerous 
to keep him in the vessel, and yet if we take him 
ashore he may be the means of our more immediate 
destruction, unless, indeed, as you observe, he can be 
so secured as to prevent the possibility of escape, but 
that I very much doubt indeed. Where is he, Mullins? 
I should like to see and question him.” 

“He shall be up, your honor, in no time,” replied the 
sailor, once more resuming his hat and moving a pace 
or two forward. Then, addressing two or three men 
in the starboard: “Bear a hand there, my men, and cast 
off the lashings of that black Ingin and send him aft 
here to the officer.” 

The order was speedily executed. In a few minutes 
the Indian stood on the quarter-deck, his hands firmly 
secured behind and his head sunk upon his chest in 
sullen despondency. In the increasing gloom, in which 
objects were now gradually becoming more and more 
indistinct, it was impossible for Captain De Haldimar 
to distinguish his features, but there was something 
in the outline of the Indian’s form that impressed him 
with the conviction he had seen it before. Advancing 
a pace or two forward, he pronounced in an emphatic 
and audible whisper the name of Oucanasta. 

The Indian gave an involuntary start—uttered a 
deep interjectional “Ugh!”—and raising his head from 
his chest fixed his eyes steadily on the officer. 

“Hookynaster! Hookynaster!” growled Jack Fuller, 
who had followed to hear the examination of his 
immediate captive; “why, your honor, that jaw-break- 
ing name reminds me as how the chap had a bit of a 
paper, when I chucked him into the jolly-boat, stuck 
in his girdle. It was covered over with pencil-marks, 
as writing like; but all was rubbed out agin except 
some such sort of a name as that.” 
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“Where is it? what have you done with it?” hastily 
asked Captain De Haldimar. 

“Here, in my backy-box, your honor. I kept it safe, 
thinking as how it might sarve to let us know all about 
it afterwards.” 

The sailor now drew from the receptacle just named 
a dirty piece of folded paper, deeply impregnated with 
the perfume of stale and oft re-chewed quids of coarse 
tobacco, and then with the air of one conscious of hav- 
ing “rendered the state some service,” hitched up his 
trousers with one hand, while with the other he 
extended the important document. 

To glance his eye hurriedly over the paper by the 
light of a dark lanthorn that had meanwhile been 
brought upon deck, unclasp his hunting-knife, and 
divide the ligatures of the captive, and then warmly 
press his liberated hands with his own, were with 
Captain De Haldimar but the work of a minute. 

“Hilloa! which the devil way does the wind blow 
now?” muttered Fuller, the leer of self-satisfaction 
that had hitherto played in his eye rapidly giving place 
to an air of seriousness and surprise, an expression 
that was not at all diminished by an observation from 
his new commander. 

“T tell you what it is, Jack,” said the latter, impres- 
sively; “I don’t pretend to have more gumption [dis- 
cernment] than my messmates; but I can see through 
a millstone as clear as any man as ever heaved a lead 
in these here lakes, and may I never pipe boatswain’s 
whistle again if you arn’t somehow or other in the 
wrong box. That ’ere Ingin’s one of us!” 

The feelings of Captain De Haldimar may easily be 
comprehended by our readers, when, on glancing at 
the paper, he found himself confirmed in the impres- 
sion previously made on him by the outline of the cap- 
tive’s form. The writing, nearly obliterated by damp, 
had been rudely traced by his own pencil on a leaf torn 
from his pocket-book on the night of his visit to the 
Indian encampment, and at the moment when, seated 
on the fatal log, Oucanasta had promised her assis- 
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tance in at least rescuing his betrothed bride. They 
were addressed to Major De Haldimar, and briefly 
stated that a treacherous plan was in contemplation 
by the enemy to surprise the fort, which the bearer, 
Oucanasta (the latter word strongly marked), would 
fully explain if she could possibly obtain access within. 
From the narrative entered into by Clara, who had 
particularly dwelt on the emotions of fear that had 
_sprung up in her own and cousin’s heart by the sudden 
transformation of a supposed harmless beaver into a 
Gerce and threatening savage, he had no difficulty in 
solving the enigma. 

The Indian, in whom he had recognized the young 
chief who had saved him from the fury of Wacousta, 
had evidently been won upon by his sister to perform 
a service which offered so much less difficulty to a war- 
rior than to a woman; and it was clear that, finding all 
other means of communication with the fort undis- 
covered to his own people impracticable, he had availed 
himself of the opportunity, when he saw the boat on 
the strand, to assume a disguise so well adapted to 
insure success. It was no remarkable thing to see both 
the beaver and the otter moving on the calm surface 
of the waters in the vicinity of the forts, even at mid- 
day; and, occupied as the Indians were to a man at 
that moment with their cruel projects, it was by no 
means likely that their attention should have been 
called off from these to so apparently unimportant a 
circumstance. The act that had principally alarmed 
the cousins and terminated as we have seen in the sud- 
den attack of the sailor had evidently been miscon- 
ceived, The hand supposed to be feeling for the heart 
of the sluggard had in all probability been placed on 
his chest with a view to arouse him from his slumber ; 
while that which was believed to have been dropped 
to the handle of the knife was in reality merely seek- 
ing the paper that contained the announcement which 
‘¢ then delivered might have saved the garrison. 

Such was the train of conjecture that now passed 
through the mind of the officer, but although he thus 
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placed the conduct of the Indian in the most favorable 
light, his impression received no confirmation from the 
lips of the latter. Sullenly and doggedly, notwith- 
standing the release from his bonds, the Ottawa hung 
his head upon his chest, with his eyes riveted on the 
deck, and obstinately refused to answer every question 
put to him by his deliverer. This, however, did not 
the less tend to confirm Captain De Haldimar in his 
belief. He knew enough of the Indian character to 
understand the indignant and even revengeful spirit 
likely to be aroused by the treatment the savage had 
met with in return for his intended services. He was 
aware that, without pausing to reflect on the fact that 
the sailor, ignorant of his actual purpose, could merely 
have seen in him an enemy in the act of attempting 
his life, the chief would only consider and inflame him- 
self over the recollection of the blow inflicted, and 
that with the true obstinacy of his race he would rather 
suffer captivity or death itself than humble the haughty 
pride of his nature by condescending to an explanation 
with those by whom he felt himself so deeply injured. 
Still, even amid all his own personal griefs—griefs 
that rendered the boon in some degree at present 
valueless—Captain De Haldimar could not forget that 
the youth, no matter by what motive induced, had 
rescued him from a dreadful death on a previous occa- 
sion. With the generous warmth, therefore, of a 
grateful mind he now sought to impress on the Indian 
the deep sense of obligation under which he labored; 
explaining, at the same time, the very natural error 
into which the sailor had fallen, and concluding with 
a declaration that he was free to quit the vessel in the 
canoe in which he himself was about to take his 
departure for the shore in search of her whom his 
sister had pledged herself at all hazards to save. 

The address of the officer, touching and impressive 
as language ever is that comes from the heart, was 
not altogether without effect on the Indian. Several 
times he interrupted him with a short, quick, approv- 
ing “ugh!” and when he at length received the assur- 
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ance that he was no longer a prisoner, he raised his 
eyes rapidly, although without moving his head, to the 
countenance of his deliverer. Already were his lips 
opening to speak for the first time when the attention 
of the group around him was arrested by his giving a 
sudden start of surprise. At the same moment he 
raised his head, stretched his neck, threw forward his 
right ear, and uttering a loud and emphatic “waugh!”’ 
pointed with his finger over the bows of the vessel. 

All listened for upwards of a minute in mute sus- 
pense, and then a faint and scarcely distinguishable 
sound was heard in the direction in which he pointed. 
Scarcely had it floated on the air when a shrill, loud 
and prolonged cry of peculiar tendency burst hurriedly 
and eagerly from the lips of the captive, and spreading 
over the broad expanse of water, seemed to be re- 
echoed back from every point of the surrounding 
shore. 

Great was the confusion that followed this startling 
yell on the decks of the schooner. “Cut the hellfiend 
down!” “Chuck him overboard!” “We are betrayed!” 
“Every man to his gun!” “Put the craft about!” were 
among the numerous exclamations that now rose 
simultaneously from at least twenty lips and almost 
drowned the loud shriek that burst again from the 
wretched Clara De Haldimar. 

“Stop, Mullins! Stop, men!” shouted Captain De 
Haldimar, firmly, as the excited boatswain, with two 
or three of his companions, now advanced with the 
intention of laying violent hands on the Indian. “I 
will answer for his fidelity with my life. If he be false 
it will be time enough to punish him afterwards, but 
let us calmly await the issue like men. Hear me,” he 
proceeded, as he remarked their incredulous, uncertain, 
and still threatening air, “this Indian saved me from 
the tomahawks of his tribe not a week ago, and even 
now he has become our captive in the act of taking 
a note from me to the garrison to warn them of their 
danger. But for that slumbering fool,’ he added, 
bitterly, pointing to Fuller, “who slept when he should 
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have watched, yon fort would not have been what it 
is—a mass of smoking ruins. He has an ocean of blood 
upon his soul that all the waters of the Huron can 
never wash out!” 

Struck by the vehement manner of the officer, and 
the disclosure he had just made, the sailors sunk once 
more into inaction and silence. The boatswain alone 
spoke: 

“I thought, your honor, as how Jack Fuller, who 
sartinly is a better hand at a snooze than a watch, had 
got in a bit of a mess, but shiver my topsails if I think 
it’s quite fair to blame him, neither for clapping a stop- 
per on the Ingin’s cable, seeing as how he was expect- 
ing a shot between wind and water. Still, as the chap 
turns out to be an honest chap, and has saved your 
honor’s life, above all, I don’t much care if I give hima 
grip. Here, old fellow, tip us your fist!” 

Without seeming to understand that his cry had 
been productive of general and intense alarm through- 
out the vessel, the Indian had viewed the sudden rush- 
ing of the crew towards him as an act of gratuitous 
hostility, and without shrinking from the attack had 
once more resumed his original air of dogged sullen- 
ness. It was evident to him, from the discussion going 
on, that some violence about to be offered to his per- 
son had only been prevented by the interference of the 
officer. With the natural haughtiness of his savage 
nature, he therefore rejected the overtures of the 
sailor, whose hand he had observed among the first 
that were raised against him. 

While the angry boatswain was yet rolling his quid 
within his capacious jaws, racking his brain for the 
strongest language wherein to give vent to his indigna- 
tion, his ears were suddenly saluted by a low but clear 
“Hilloa!” from the bows of the schooner. 

“Ay, ay!” was the brief response. 

“There’s something approaching us ahead on the 
weather forequarter,”’ continued the same voice, which 
was that of the man on the lookout. 

The most profound silence now pervaded the deck. 
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Every individual, including Captain De Haldimar and 
the boatswain, had flown to the gangway of the quar- 
ter indicated, which was on the side occupied by the 
couch of the unfortunate Clara. Presently a noise like 
that produced by a single paddle rapidly dividing the 
water was heard by every anxious ear. Night had 
long since thrown her mantle over the surrounding 
waste, and all that was to be seen reflected from the 
bosom of the gradually darkening waters, scarcely 
ruffled by the yet incipient breeze, were a few strag- 
gling stars that here and there appeared in the overcast 
heavens. Hitherto no object could be discovered by 
those who strained their eyes eagerly and painfully 
through the gloom, although the sounds became at 
each moment more distinct. It was evident the party, 
guided by the noise of the rippling waves that fell 
from the bows of the schooner, was enabled to follow 
up a course the direct clue to which had been indicated 
by the cry of the captive. Every man stood near his 
gun on the starboard battery, and the burning matches 
hanging over their respective buckets ready to be 
seized at a moment’s notice. Still, but little room for 
apprehension existed, for the practised ears of the 
mariners could easily tell that a solitary bark alone 
approached, and of one, or even ten, they entertained 
no fear. Suddenly, as the course of the vessel was 
now changed to a point to windward—a movement 
that brought her bows more off the adjacent shore— 
the sound in which all were more or less interested 
was heard not more than twenty yards off in a line 
with the gangway at which the principal of the crew 
were assembled. In the next minute the low hull of a 
cance came in sight, and then a tall and solitary human 
figure ~vas seen in the stern bending alternately to the 
right and to the left, as the paddle was rapidly and 
successivek” changed from side to side. 

Another deep and exulting “ugh!” was now heaved 
from the chest of the Indian, who stood calmly on the 
spot on which he had at first rested, while Fuller pre- 
pared a coil of rope to throw to the active steersman. 

“Avast there, Jack'’”’ growled the boatswain, 
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addressing the sailor, “how can the stranger keep the 
bow of his craft on and grapple at the same time? 
Just pass one end of the coil round your waist and 
swing yourself gently into her.” 

The head of the canoe was now near enough for the 
purpose. The sailor did as he was desired, having 
previously divested himself of his shoe, and leaping 
forward alighted on what appeared to him to be a 
bundle of blankets stowed away in her bows. No 
sooner, however, had he secured his footing when, 
with another desperate leap, and greatly to the aston- 
ishment of all around, he bounded once more to the 
deck of the schooner, his countenance exhibiting every 
mark of superstitious alarm. In the act of quitting the 
canoe he had spurned her several feet from the vessel, 
which the silent steersman was again making every 
effort to reach. 

“Why, what the devil’s the matter with you now?” 
exclaimed the rough boatswain, who, as well as Cap- 
tain De Haldimar and the rest of the crew, had quitted 
the gangway to learn the cause of this extraordinary 
conduct. “D my eyes, if you aren’t worse scared 
than when the Ingin stood over you in the jolly boat.” 

“Scared, ay, to be sure I am; and so would you be 
scared, too, if you’a see’d what I did. May I never 
touch the point at Portsmouth if I ain’t seen her 
ghost.” 

“Where?”—“Whose ghost?”—“What ghost?”— 
“What do you mean, Jack?” exclaimed several men in 
the same breath, while the superstitious dread so com- 
mon to mariners drew them still closer in the group 
that encircled their companion. 

“Well, then, as I am a miserable sinner,” returned 
the man, impressively, and in a low tone, “I see’d in 
the bows of the canoe—and the hand that steered it 
was not made of flesh and blood like ours—what do 
you thing? the ghost of i 

Captain De Haldimar heard no more. At a single 
bound he had gained the ship’s side. He strained his 
eyes anxiously over the gangway in search of the 
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canoe, but it was gone. A deathlike silence through- 
out the deck followed the communication of the sailor, 
and in that pause the sound of the receding boat could 
be heard, not urged, as it had approached, by one 
paddle, but by two. The heart of the officer throbbed 
almost to suffocation, and his firmness, hitherto sup- 
ported by the manly energies of nature, now failed 
him quite. Heedless of appearances, regardless of 
being overlooked, he tottered like a drunken man for 
support against the mainmast. For a moment or two 
he leant his head upon his hand, with the air of one 
immersed in the most profound abstraction, while the 
crew, at once alarmed and touched by the deep distress 
into which this mysterious circumstance had plunged 
him, stood silently and respectfully watching his 
emotion. Suddenly he started from his attitude of 
painful repose, like one awakening from a dream, and 
demanded what had become of the Indian. 

Everyone looked around, but the captive was 
nowhere to be seen. Search was made below, both in 
the cabin and in the foredecks, and men were sent up 
aloft to see if he had secreted himself in the rigging, 
but all returned, stating he was nowhere to be found. 
He had disappeared from the vessel altogether, yet no 
one knew how, for he had not been observed to Sti 
from the spot on which he had first planted himself. 
It was plain, however, he had joined the mysterious 
party in the canoe, from the fact of the second paddle 
having been detected; and all attempt at pursuit, with- 
out endangering the vessel on the shallows, whither 
the course of the fugitives was now directed, was 
declared by the boatswain utterly impracticable. 

The announcement of the Indian’s disappearance 
seemed to put the climax to the despair of the unfor- 
tunate officer. “Then is our every hope lost!” he 
groaned aloud, as, quitting the centre of the vessel, he 
slowly traversed the deck and once more stood at the 
side of his no less unhappy and excited sister. For a 
moment or two he remained with his arms folded 
across his chest, gazing on the dark outline of her 
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form, and then, in a wild paroxysm of silent, tearless 
grief, threw himself suddenly on the edge of the couch, 
and clasping her in a long close embrace to his audibly 
beating heart, lay like one bereft of all sense and con- 
sciousness of surrounding objects. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HE night passed away without further 
s event on board the schooner, yet in 
all the anxiety that might be sup- 
posed incident to men so perilously 
situated. Habits of long since 
acquired superstition, too powerful 
to be easily shaken off, moreover, 
contributed to the dejection of the 
mariners, among whom there were 
not wanting those who believed 
the silent steersman was in reality 
what their comrade had repre- 
sented—an immaterial being sent 
from the world of spirits to warn them of some 
impending evil. What principally gave weight to this 
impression were the repeated asseverations of Fuller 
during the sleepless night passed by all on deck, that 
what he had seen was no other, could be no other, than 
a ghost! exhibiting in its hueless, fleshless cheeks the 
well-known lineaments of one who was supposed to be 
no more; and if the story of their comrade had needed 
confirmation among men in whom faith in, rather than 
love for, the marvellous was a constitutional ingredi- 
ent, the terrible effect that seemed to have been pro- 
duced on Captain De Haldimar by the same mysterious 
visitation would have been more than conclusive. The 
very appearance of the night, too, favored the delusion. 
The heavens, comparatively clear at the moment when 
the canoe approached the vessel, became suddenly 
enveloped in the deepest gloom at its departure, as if 
to enshroud the course of those who, having so mys- 
teriously approached, had also so unaccountably dis- 
appeared. Nor had this threatening state of the atmos- 
phere the counterbalancing advantage of storm and 
295 
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tempest to drive them onward through the narrow 
waters of the St. Clair, and enable them by anticipating 
the pursuit of their enemies to shun the Scylla and 
Charybdis that awaited their more leisurely advance. 
The wind increased not, and the disappointed seamen 
remarked with dismay that their craft scarcely made 
more progress than at that moment when she first 
quitted her anchorage. 

It was now near the first hours of day ; and although, 
perhaps, none slept, there were few who were not 
apparently at rest, and plunged in the most painful 
reflections. Still occupying her humble couch, and 
shielded from the night air merely by the cloak that 
covered her own bloodstained garments, lay the 
unhappy Clara, her deep groans and stifled sobs burst- 
ing occasionally from the pent-up heart, and falling 
on the ears of the mariners like sounds of fearful 
import produced by the mysterious agency that already 
held such undivided power over their thoughts. On 
the bare deck at her side lay her brother, his face 
turned upon the planks, as if to shut out all objects 
from eyes he had not the power to close, and with one 
arm supporting his heavy brow, while the other, cast 
around the restless form of his beloved sister, seemed 
to offer protection and to impart confidence, even 
while his lips denied the accents of consolation. Seated 
on an empty hen-coop at their head was Sir Everard 
Valletort, his back reposing against the bulwarks of 
the vessel, his arms folded across his chest, and ‘his 
eyes bent mechanically on the man at the helm, who 
stood within a few paces of him—an attitude of absorp- 
tion which he ever and anon changed to one of anxious 
and enquiring interest, whenever the agitation of Clara 
was manifested in the manner already shown. 

The main deck and forecastle of the vessel presented 
a similar picture of mingled unquietness and repose. 
Some of the seamen might be seen seated on the gun- 
carriages, with their cheeks pressing the rude metal 
that served them for a pillow. Others lay along the 
decks, with their hands resting on the elevated hatches ; 
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while not a few, squatted on their haunches with their 
knees doubled up to their very chins, supported in that 
position the aching head that rested between their 
rough and horny palms. A first glance might have 
induced the belief that all were buried in the most 
profound slumber, but the quick jerking of a limb, the 
fitful, sudden shifting of a position, the utter absence 
of that deep breathing which indicates the unconscious- 
ness of repose, only required to be noticed to prove 
the living silence that reigned throughout was not 
born either of apathy or sleep. 

At the gangway at which the canoe had approached 
now stood the individual already introduced to our 
readers as Jack Fuller. The same superstitious terror 
that had caused his flight had once more attracted him 
to the spot where the subject of his alarm first 
appeared to him; and without seeming to reflect that 
the vessel in her slow but certain progress had left 
all vestige of the mysterious visitor behind, he con- 
tinued gazing over the bulwarks on the dark waters, 
as it he expected at each moment to find his sight 
stricken by the same appalling vision. It was at the 
moment when he had worked up his naturally dull 
imagination to its highest perception of the super- 
natural that he was joined by the rugged boatswain, 
who had passed the greater part of the night in pacing 
up and down the decks, watching the aspect of the 
heavens, and occasionally tauting a rope or squaring 
a light yard, unassisted, as the fluttering of the canvas 
in the wind rendered the alteration necessary. 

“Well, Jack!” bluntly observed the latter, in a gruff 
whisper that resembled the suppressed growling of a 
mastiff, “what are ye thinking of now? Not got over 
your flumbustification yet, that ye stand here looking 
as sanctified as an old parson!” 

“T'll tell ye what it is, Mr. Mullins,” returned the 
sailor, in the same key; “you may make as much game 
on me as you like, but these here strange sort of doings 
are somehow quizzical, and although I fears nothing 
in the shape of flesh and blood, still when it comes to 
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having to do with those as is gone to Davy Jones’ 
locker like, it gives a fellow an all-overishness as isn’t 
quite the thing. You understand me?” 

“Hang me if I do!” was the brief rejoinder. 

“Well, then,” continued Fuller, “if I must out with it, 
I must. I think that ’ere Ingin must have been the 
devil, or how could he come so sudden and unbe- 
knownst upon me with the head of a *possum; and 
then agin, how could he get away from the craft with- 
out our seeing him? and how came the ghost on board 
of the canoe?” 

“Avast there, old fellow; you means not the head 
of a possum, but a beaver; but that ’ere’s all nat’ral 
enough and easily ’counted for, but you havn’t told us 
whose ghost it was, after all.” 

“No; the captain made such a spring to the gunnel 
as frightened it all out of my head; but come closer, 
Mr. Mullins, and I’ll whisper it in your ear. Hark! 
what was that?” 

“T hears nothing,” said the boatswain, after a pause. 

“It’s very odd,” continued Fuller; “but I thought as 
how I heard it several times afore you came.” 

“There’s something wrong, I take it, in your upper 
story, Jack Fuller,” coolly observed his companion; 
“that ’ere ghost has quite capsized you.” 

“Hark, again!” repeated the sailor. “Didn’t you hear 
it then? A sort of a groan, like.” 

“Where?—in what part?” calmly demanded the 
boatswain, though in the same suppressed tone in 
which the dialogue had been carried on. 

“Why, from the canoe that lies alongside there. I 
heard it several times afore.” 

' “Well, if you aren’t turned a real coward at last,” 
politely remarked Mr. Mullins. “Can’t the poor fat 
devil of a Canadian snooze a bit in his hammock with- 
out putting you so completely out of your reckoning ?” 

“The Canadian—the Canadian!” hurriedly returned 
Fuller ; “why, don’t you see him there, leaning with his 
back to the mainmast, and as fast asleep as if the 
devil himself couldn’t wake him?” 
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“Then it was the devil you heard, if you like,” 
quaintly retorted Mullins, “but bear a hand and tell 
us all about this here ghost.” 

“Hark, again! what was that?” once more enquired 
the excited sailor. 

“Only a gust of wind passing through the dried 
boughs of the canoe,” said the boatswain; “but since 
we can get nothing out of that crazed noddle of yours, 
see if you can’t do something with your hands. That 
vere canoe running alongside takes half a knot off the 
ship’s way. Bear a hand then and cast off the painter, 
and let her drop astern that she may follow in our 
wake. Hilloa! what’s the matter with the man now?” 

And well might he ask. With his eyeballs staring, 

his teeth chattering, his body half bent, and his arms 
thrown forward, yet pendent as if suddenly arrested 
in that position while in the act of reaching the rope, 
the terrified sailor stood gazing on the stern of the 
canoe, in which by the faint light of the dawning day 
was to be seen an object well calculated to fill the least 
superstitious heart with horror and dismay. Through 
an opening in the foliage peered the pale and spectral 
face of a human being, with its dull eyes bent fixedly 
and mechanically upon the vessel. In the centre of the 
wan forehead was a dark incrustation as of blood 
covering the superfices of a newly closed wound. The 
pallid mouth was partially unclosed, so as to display a 
tow of white and apparently lipless teeth, and the 
features were otherwise set and drawn, as those of 
one who is no longer of earth. Around the head was 
bound a covering so close as to conceal every part save 
the face, and once or twice a hand was slowly raised 
and pressed upon the blood spot that dimmed the pass- 
ing fairness of the brow. Every other portion of the 
form was invisible. 
/ “Lord have mercy upon us !'? exclaimed the boat- 
swain, in a voice that, now elevated to more than its 
natural tone, sounded startlingly on the stillness of 
the scene; “stre enough, it is indeed a ghost!” 

“Ha! do you believe me now?” returned Fuller, 
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gaining confidence from the admission of his com- 
panion, and in the same elevated key. “It is, as I hope 
to be saved, the ghost I see’d afore.” 

The commotion on deck was now everywhere uni- 
versal. The sailors started to their feet, and with 
horror and alarm visibly imprinted on their counten- 
ances, rushed tumultuously towards the dreaded gang- 
way. 

“Make way—room, fellows!” exclaimed a hurried 
voice; and presently Captain De Haldimar, who had 
bounded like lightning from the deck, appeared with 
eager eye and excited cheek among them. To leap 
into the boat and disappear under the foliage was the . 
work of a single instant. All listened breathlessly for 
the slightest sound; and then every heart throbbed 
with the most undefinable emotions, as his lips were 
heard giving utterance to the deep emotion of his own 
spirit: 

“Madeline, oh, my own lost Madeline!” he exclaimed, 
with almost frantic energy of passion; “do I then press 
you once more to my doting heart? Speak, speak to 
me—for God’s sake, speak, or I shall go mad! Air, 
air—she wants air only—she cannot be dead.” 

These last words were succeeded by the furious 
rending asunder of the fastenings that secured the 
boughs, and presently the whole went overboard, leav- 
ing revealed the tall and picturesque figure of the 
officer, whose left arm encircled while it supported the 
reclining and powerless form of one who well 
resembled, indeed, the spectre for which she had been 
mistaken, while his right hand was busied in detach- 
ing the string that secured a portion of the covering 
round her throat. At length it fell from her shoulders, 
and the well-known form of Madeline De Haldimar, 
clad even in the vestments in which they had been wont 
to see her, met the astonished gaze of the excited sea- 
men. Still there were some who doubted it was the 
corporeal woman whom they beheld, and several of 
the crew who were Catholics even made the sign of 
the cross as the supposed spirit was now borne up the 
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gangway in the arms of the pained yet gratified De 
Haldimar; nor was it until her feet were seen finally 
resting on the deck that Jack Fuller could persuade 
himself it was indeed Miss De Haldimar, and not her 
ghost, that lay clasped to the heart of the officer. 

With the keen rush of the morning air upon her 
brow returned the suspended consciousness of the 
bewildered Madeline. The blood came slowly and 
imperceptibly to her cheek, and her eyes, hitherto 
glazed, fixed and inexpressive, looked enquiringly, yet 
with stupid wonderment, around. She started from 
the embrace of her lover, gazed alternately at his dis- 
guise, at himself and at Clara, and then, passing her 
hand several times rapidly across her brow, uttered 
an hysteric scream and threw herself impetuously 
forward on the bosom of the sobbing girl, who, with 
extended arms, parting lips, and heaving bosom, sat 
breathlessly awaiting the first dawn of the returning 
reason of her more than sister. 

We should vainly attempt to paint all the heart- 
rending misery of the scene exhibited in the gradual 
restoration of Miss De Haldimar to her senses. From 
a state of torpor, produced by the freezing of every 
faculty into also idiocy, she was suddenly awakened 
to all the terrors of the past, and the deep intonations 
of her rich voice were heard only in expressions of 
agony that entered into the most iron-hearted of the 
assembled seamen, while they drew from the bosom 
of her gentle and sympathizing cousin fresh bursts of 
desolating grief. Imagination itself would find diff- 
culty in supplying the harrowing effect upon all, when, 
with upraised hands and on her bended knees, her 
large eyes turned wildly up to heaven, she invoked in 
deep and startling accents the terrible retribution of 
a just God on the inhuman murderers of her father, 
with whose life-blood her garments were profusely 
saturated, and then with hysteric laughter demanded 
why she alone had been singled out to survive the 
bloody tragedy. Love and affection, hitherto the first 
principles of her existence, then found no entrance into 
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her mind. Stricken, broken-hearted, stultified to all 
feeling save that of her immediate wretchedness, she 
thought only of the horrible scenes through which she 
had passed; and even he whom at another moment she 
could have clasped in an agony of fond tenderness to 
her beating bosom—he to whom she had pledged her 
virgin faith and was bound by the dearest of human 
ties—he whom she had so often longed to behold once 
more, and had thought of the preceding day with all 
the tenderness of her impassioned and devoted soul— 
even he did not in the first hours of her terrible con- 
sciousness so much as command a single passing 
regard. All the affections were for a moment blighted 
in her bosom. She seemed as one devoted, without 
the power of resistance, to a grief which calcined and 
preyed upon all other feelings of the mind. One stun- 
ning and annihilating reflection seemed to engross 
every principle of her being; nor was it for hours 
after she had been restored to life and recollection that 
a deluge of burning tears, giving relief to her heart and 
a new direction to her feelings, enabled her at length 
to separate the past from, and in some degree devote 
herself to, the present. Then, indeed, for the first 
time did she perceive and take pleasure in the presence 
of her lover, and clasping her beloved and weeping 
Clara to her heart, thank her God, in all the fervor of 
true piety, that she at least had been spared to shed a 
ray of comfort on her distracted spirit. 

The day now rapidly developing, full opportunity was 
afforded the mariners to survey the strict nature of 
their position. To all appearance they were yet in 
the middle of the lake, for around them lay the belt- 
ing sweep of forest that bounded the perspective of 
the equidistant circle of which their bark was the 
focus or immediate centre. The wind was dying gradu- 
ally away, and when at length the sun rose in all its 
splendor there was scarce air enough in the heavens 
to keep the sails from flapping against the masts or 
to enable the vessel to obey her helm. In vain was the 
low and peculiar whistle of the seamen heard, ever 
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and anon, in invocation of the departing breeze. 
Another day, calm and breathless as the preceding, 
hand been chartered from the world of light; and their 
hearts failed them as they foresaw the difficulty of 
their position and the almost certainty of their retreat 
being cut off. It was while laboring under the dis- 
heartening consciousness of danger, peculiar to all, 
that the anxious boatswain summoned Captain De 
Haldimar and Sir Everard Valletort, by a significant 
beck of the finger, to the side of the deck opposite to 
that on which still lay the suffering and nearly broken- 
hearted girls. 

“Well, Mullins, what now?” inquired the former, as 
he narrowly scanned the expression of the old man’s 
features; “that clouded brow of yours, I fear me, 
bodes no agreeable information.” 


“Why, your honor, I scarcely knows what to say 
about it; but seeing as I’m the only officer in the ship, 
now our poor captain is killed, God bless him! I thought 
I might take the liberty to consult with your honors 
as to the best way of getting out of the jaws of them 
sharks of Ingins; and two heads, as the saying is, 1s 
always better than one.” 

“And now you have the advantage of three,” 
observed the officer, with a sickly smile; “but I fear, 
Mullins, that if your own be not sufficient for the pur- 
pose, ours will be of little service. You must take 
counsel from your own experience and knowledge of 
nautical matters.” 

“Why, to be sure, your honor,” and the sailor rolled 
his quid from one cheek to the other; “I think I may 
say as how I'll venture to steer the craft with any 
man on the Canada lakes, and bring her safe into port, 
too; but seeing as how I’m only a petty officer, and 
not yet recommended by his worship the governor for 
the full command, I thought it but right to consult 
with my superiors, not as to the management of the 
craft, but the best as is to be done. What does your 
honor think of making for the high land over the lar- 
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board bow yonder, and waiting for the chance of the 
night breeze to take us through the St. Clair?” 

“Do whatever you think best,” returned the officer. 
“For my part, I scarcely can give an opinion. Yet 
how are we to get there? There does not appear to be 
a breath of wind.” 

“Oh, that’s easily managed; we have only to brail 
and furl up a little, to hide our cloth from the Ingins, 
and then send the boats ahead to tow the craft, while 
some of us lend a hand at her own sweeps. We shall 
get close under the lee of the land afore night, and 
then we must pull up agin along shore, until we get 
within a mile or so of the head of the river.” 

“But shall we not be seen by our enemies?” asked 
Sir Everard; “and will they not be on the watch for 
our movements and intercept our retreat?” 

“Now that’s just the thing, your honor, as they’re 
not likely to do, if so be as we bears away from yon 
headlands. I know every nook and sounding round 
the lake; and odd enough if I didn’t, seeing as how 
the craft circumnavigated it at least a dozen times 
since we have been cooped up here. Poor Captain 
Danvers (may the devil take his murderers, I say, 
though it does make a commander of me for once, 
he used always to make for that ’ere point whenever 
he wished to lie quiet, for never once did we see so 
much as a single Ingin on the headland. No, your 
honor, they keeps all at t’other side of the lake, seeing 
as how that is the main road from Mackinac to 
Detroit?’ 

“Then, by all means, do so,” eagerly returned Cap- 
tain De Haldimar. “Oh, Mullins! take us but safely 
through, and if the interest of my father can procure 
a king’s commission you shall not want it, believe me.” 

“And if half my fortune can give additional stimulus 
to exertion, it shall be shared with pleasure between 
yourself and crew,” observed Sir Everard. 

“Thank your honors—thank your honors,” said the 
boatswain, somewhat electrified by these brilliant 
offers. “The lads may take the money if they like; all 
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I cares about is the king’s commission. Give me but 
a swab on my shoulder and the money will come fast 
enough of itself. But still, shiver my topsails if I 
wants any bribery to make me do my duty; besides, 
if twas only for them poor girls alone I would go 
through fire and water to sarve them. I’m not very 
chicken-hearted in my old age, your honors, but I 
don’t recollect the time when I blubbered so much as 
I did when Miss Madeline came aboard. But I can’t 
bear to think of it; and now let us see and get all ready 
for towing.” 

Everything now became bustle and activity on board 
the schooner. The matches, no longer required for 
the moment, were extinguished, and the heavy cut- 
lasses and pistols unbuckled from the loins of the men 
and deposited near their respective guns. Light forms 
flew aloft, and standing out upon the yards, loosely 
furled the sails that had previously been hauled and 
clewed up; but as this was an operation requiring little 
time in so small a vessel, those who were engaged in it 
speedily glided to the deck again, ready for a more 
arduous service. The boats had, meanwhile, been got 
forward, and into these the sailors sprang with an 
alacrity that could scarcely have been expected from 
men who had passed not only the preceding night, but 
many before it, in utter sleeplessness and despair. But 
the imminence of the danger and the evident necessity 
existing for exertion aroused them to new energy, and 
the hitherto motionless vessel was now made to obey 
the impulse given by the tow ropes of the boats in a 
manner that proved their crews to have entered on 
their toil with the determination of men resolved to 
devote themselves in earnest to their tasks. Now was 
the spirit of action confined to these. The long sweeps 
of the schooner had been shipped, and such of the 
crew as remained on board labored effectually at them 
—a service in which they were essentially aided not 
only by mine host of the Fleur de Lis, but by the young 
officers themselves. 
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At mid-day the headlands were seen looming largely 
in the distance, while the immediate shores of the ill- 
fated fortress were momentarily and in the same pro- 
portion disappearing under the dim line of horizon in 
the rear. More than half their course, from the spot 
whence they commenced towing, had been completed 
when the harassed men were made to quit their oars 
in order to partake of the scanty fare of the vessel, 
consisting chiefly of dried bear’s meat and venison. 
Spirit of any description they had none; but, unlike 
their brethren of the Atlantic, when driven to extremi- 
ties in food they knew not what it was to poison the 
nutritious properties of the latter by sipping the putrid 
dregs of the water-cask in quantities scarce sufficient 
to quench the fire of their parched palates. Unslaked 
thirst was a misery unknown to the mariners of these 
lakes; it was but to cast their buckets deep into the 
tempting element, and water, pure, sweet and grate- 
ful as any that ever bubbled from the moss-clad foun- 
tain of sylvan deity, came cool and refreshing to their 
lips, neutralizing in a measure the crudities of the 
coarsest food. It was to this inestimable advantage 
the crew of the schooner had been principally indebted 
for their health during the long series of privations, 
as far as related to fresh provisions and rest, to which 
they had been subjected. All appeared as vigorous in 
frame and robust in health as at the moment when 
they had last quitted the waters of the Detroit, and 
but for the inward sinking of the spirit reflected in 
many a bronzed and furrowed brow, there was little to 
show they had been exposed to any very extraordinary 
trials. 

Their meal having been hastily despatched, and 
sweetened by a draught from the depths of the Huron, 
the seamen once more sprang into their boats and 
devoted themselves, heart and soul, to the completion 
of their task, pulling with a vigor that operated on 
each and all with a tendency to encouragement and 
hope. At length the vessel, still impelled by her own 
sweeps, gradually approached the land, and at rather 
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more than an hour before sunset was so near that the 
moment was deemed arrived when, without danger 
of being perceived, she might be run up along the 
shore to the point alluded to by the boatswain. Little 
more than another hour was occupied in bringing her 
to her station, and the red tints of departing day were 
visible in the direction of the ill-fated fortress of 
Michilimackinac when the sullen rumbling of the cable, 
following the heavy splash of the anchor, announced 
the place of momentary concealment had been gained. 
The anchorage lay between two projecting head- 
lands, to the outermost extremities of which were to 
be seen, overhanging the lake, the stately birch and 
pine, connected at their base by impenetrable brush- 
wood extending to the very shore, and affording the 
amplest concealment except from the lake side and 
the banks under which the schooner was moored. 
From the first quarter, however, little danger was 
incurred, as any canoes the savages might send in dis- 
covery of their course must unavoidably be seen the 
moment they appeared over the line of the horizon, 
while, on the contrary, their own vessel, although 
much larger, resting on and identified with the land, 
must be invisible except on a very near approach. In 
the opposite direction they were equally safe; for, 
as Mullins had truly remarked, none save a few wan- 
dering hunters, whom chance occasionally led to the 
spot, were to be met with in a part of the country that 
lay so completely out of the track of communication 
between the fortresses. It was, however, but to 
double the second headland in their front and they 
came within view of the St. Clair, the head of which 
was situated little more than a league beyond the spot 
where they now lay. Thus, secure for the present and 
waiting only for the rising of the breeze, of which the 
setting sun had given promise, the sailors once more 
snatched their hasty refreshment while two of their 
number were sent aloft to keep a vigilant lookout along 
the circuit embraced by the enshrouded headlands. 
During the whole of the day the cousins had con- 
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tinued on deck, clasped in each other’s arms, and shed- 
ding tears of bitterness and heaving the most heart- 
rending sobs at intervals, yet but rarely conversing. 
The feelings of both were too much oppressed to admit 
of the utterance of their grief. The vampire of despair 
had banqueted on their hearts. Often had Sir Everard 
and De Haldimar paused momentarily from the labor 
of their oars to cast an eye of anxious solicitude on 
the scarcely conscious girls, wishing, rather than 
expecting to find the violence of their desolation 
abated, and that in the full expansion of unreserved 
communication they were relieving their sick hearts 
from the terrible weight of woe that bore them down. 
Captain De Haldimar had even once or twice essayed 
to introduce the subject himself, in the hope that some 
fresh paroxysm following their disclosures would 
remove the horrible stupefaction of their senses, but 
the wild look and excited manner of Madeline when- 
ever he touched on the chord of her affliction had as 
often caused him to desist. 

Towards the evening, however, her natural strength 
of character came in aid of his quiescent efforts to 
soothe her, and she appeared not only more composed 
but more sensible of the impression produced by sur- 
rounding objects. As the last rays of the sun were 
tinging the horizon, she drew up her form in a sitting 
position against the bulwarks, and raising her clasped 
hands to heaven, while her eyes were bent long and 
fixedly on the distant west, appeared some minutes 
wholly lost in that attitude of absorption. Then she 
closed her eyes, and through the swollen lids came 
coursing one by one over her quivering cheek large 
tears, that seemed to scald a furrow where they passed. 
After this she became more calm—her respiration more 
free, and she even consented to taste the humble meal 
which the young man now offered for the third time. 
Neither Clara nor herself had eaten food since the pre- 
ceding morning, and the weakness of their frames 
contributed not a little to the increasing despondency 
of their spirits; but, notwithstanding several attempts 
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previously made, they had rejected what was offered 
them with insurmountable loathing. When they had 
now swallowed a few morsels of the sliced venison ham, 
prepared with all the delicacy and nearly exhausted 
resources of the vessel could supply, accompanied by 
a small portion of the corn-bread of the Canadian, 
Captain De Haldimar prevailed on them to swallow a 
few drops of the spirit that still remained in the can- 
teen given them by Erskine on their departure from 
Detroit. The genial liquid sent a kindling glow to 
their chilled hearts, and for a moment deadened the 
pungency of their anguish, and then it was that Miss 
De Haldimar entered briefly on the horrors she had 
witnessed, while Clara, with her arm encircling her 
waist, fixed her dim and swollen eyes, from which a 
tear ever and anon rolled heavily to her lap, on those 
of her beloved cousin. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


ITHOUT borrowing the affecting 
language of the unhappy girl—a 
language rendered even more 
touching by the peculiar pathos of 
her tones and the searching agony - 
of spirit that burst at intervals 
through her narrative—we will 
merely present our readers with a 
brief summary of what was gleaned 
from her melancholy disclosure. 
On bearing her cousin to the bed- 
room, after the terrifying yell first 
heard from without the fort, she 
had flown down the front stairs of the blockhouse in 
the hope of reaching the guard-room in time to 
acquaint Captain Baynton with what she and Clara 
had witnessed from the window. Scarcely, however, 
had she gained the exterior of the building when she 
saw that officer descending from a point of the ram- 
part immediately on her left and almost in a line with 
the blockhouse. He was running to overtake and 
return the ball of the Indian players, which had at 
that moment fallen into the centre of the fort and was 
now rolling rapidly away from the spot on which Miss 
De Haldimar stood. The course of the ball led the 
pursuing officer out of the reach of her voice, and it 
was not until he had overtaken and thrown it again 
over the rampart she could succeed in claiming his 
attention. No sooner, however, had he heard her 
hurried statement than, without waiting to take the 
orders of his commanding officer, he prepared to join 
his guard and gave directions for the immediate clos- 
ing of the gates. But the opportunity was now lost. 
The delay occasioned by the chase and recovery of the 
310 
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ball had given the Indians time to approach the gates 
in a body, while the unsuspicious soldiery looked on 
without so much as dreaming to prevent them; and 
Captain Baynton had scarcely moved forward in execu- 
tion of his purpose when the yelling fiends were seen 
already possessing themselves of the drawbridge and 
exhibiting every appearance of fierce hostility. Wild, 
maddened at the sight, the almost frantic Madeline, 
alive only to her father’s danger, rushed back towards 
the council-room, whence the startling yell from with- 
out had already been echoed and where the tramp of 
feet and the clashing of weapons were distinguishable. 

Cut off from his guard by the rapid inundation of 
warriors, Captain Baynton had at once seen the futil- 
ity of all attempts to join the men, and his first impres- 
sion evidently had been to devote himself to the 
preservation of the cousins. With this in view he 
turned hastily to Miss De Haldimar, and hurriedly 
naming the back staircase of the block-house, urged 
her to direct her flight to that quarter. But the excited 
girl had neither consideration nor fear for herself; 
she thought only of her father; and, even while the 
fierceness of contest was at its height within, she 
suddenly burst into the council-room. The confusion 
and horror of the scene that met her eyes no language 
can render; blood was flowing in every direction, and 
dying and dead officers, already stripped of their scalps, 
were lying strewed around the room. Still the sur- 
vivors fought with all the obstinacy of despair, and 
many of the Indians had shared the fate of their 
victims. 

Miss De Haldimar attempted to reach her father, 
then vigorously combatting with one of the most 
desperate of the chiefs; but before she could dart 
through the intervening crowd a savage seized her by 
the hair and brandished a tomahawk rapidly over her 
neck. At this moment Captain Baynton sent his glit- 
tering blade deep into the heart of the Indian, who, 
relinquishing his grasp, fell dead at the feet of his 
intended victim. The devoted officer then threw his 
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left arm around her waist, and parrying with his sword- 
arm the blows of those who sought to intercept his 
flight, dragged his reluctant burden towards the door. 
Hotly pressed by the remaining officers, nearly equal 
in number, the Indians were now compelled to turn 
and defend themselves in front, when Captain Baynton 
took that opportunity of getting once more into the 
corridor; not, however, without having received a 
severe wound immediately behind the right ear, and 
leaving a skirt and lapel of his uniform in the hands 
of two savages who had successively essayed to detain 
him. At that moment the band without had succeeded 
in forcing open the door of the guardroom, and the 
officer saw at a glance there was little time left for 
decision. In hurried and imploring accents he besought 
Miss De Haldimar to forget everything but her own 
danger, and to summon resolution to tear herself from 
the scene; but prayer and entreaty, and even force, 
were alike employed in vain. Clinging firmly to the 
rude balustrade, she refused to be led up the staircase, 
and wildly resisting all his efforts to detach her hands, 
declared she would again return to the scene of death, 
in which her beloved parent was so conspicuous an 
actor. 

While Captain Baynton was yet engaged in this 
fruitless attempt to force Madeline from the spot, the 
door of the council-room was suddenly burst open 
and a group of bleeding officers, among whom was 
Major De Haldimar, followed by their yelling enemies, 
rushed wildly into the passage, and at the very foot of 
the stairs where they yet stood the combat was 
renewed. From that moment Miss De Haldimar lost 
sight of her generous protector. Meanwhile the tumult 
of execrations and groans and yells was at its height, 
and one by one she saw the unhappy officers sink 
beneath weapons yet reeking with the blood of their 
comrades, until not more than three or four, including 
her father and the commander of the schooner, were 
left. At length Major De Haldimar, overcome by 
exertion and faint from wounds, while his wild eye 
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darted despairingly on his daughter, had his sword- 
arm desperately wounded, when the blade dropped to 
the earth and a dozen weapons glittered above his 
head. The wild shriek that had startled Clara then 
burst from the agonized heart of her maddened cousin, 
and she darted forward to cover her father’s head with 
her arms. But her senses failed her in the attempt, 
and the last thing she recollected was falling over the 
weltering form of Middleton, who pressed her, as she 
lay there, in the convulsive energy of death, to his 
almost pulseless heart. 

A vague consciousness of being raised from the 
earth and borne rapidly through the air came over her 
even in her insensibility, but without any definite per- 
ception of the present or recollection of the past, until 
she suddenly, when about midway between the fort 
and the point of wood that led to Chabouiga, opened 
her eyes and found herself in the firm grasp of an 
Indian, whose features, even in the hasty and fearful 
glance she cast at the countenance, she fancied were 
not unfamiliar to her. Not another human being was 
to be seen in the clearing at that moment, for all the 
savages, including even the women assembled outside, 
were within the fort assisting in the complex horrors 
of murder, fire and spoilation. In the wild energy of 
returning reason and despair, the wretched girl strug- 
gled violently to free herself, and so far with success 
that the Indian, whose strength was evidently fast fail- 
ing him, was compelled to quit his hold and suffer her 
to walk. 

No sooner did Miss De Haldimar feel her feet touch- 
ing the ground, when she again renewed her exertions 
to free herself and return to the fort; but the Indian 
held her firmly secured by a leathern thong he now 
attached to her waist, and every attempt proved 
abortive. He was evidently much disconcerted at her 
resistance, and more than once she expected, and 
almost hoped, the tomahawk at his side would be made 
to revenge him for the test to which his patience was 
subjected; but Miss De Haldimar looked in vain for 
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the expression of ferocity and impatience that might 
have been expected from him at such a moment. There 
was an air of mournfulness and even kindness, 
mingled with severity, on his smooth brow, that har- 
monized ill with the horrible atrocities in which he had 
to all appearance, covered as he was with blood, been 
so recent and prominent an actor. The Indian 
remarked her surprise, and then, looking hurriedly 
but keenly around, and finding no living being near 
them, suddenly tore the shirt from his chest, and 
emphatically pronouncing the names “Oucanasta,” 
“De Haldimar,” disclosed to the still struggling cap- 
tive the bosom of a woman. After which, pointing in 
the direction of the wood and finally towards Detroit, 
she gave Miss De Haldimar to understand that was 
the course intended to be pursued. 

In a moment the resistance of the latter ceased. She 
at once recognized the young Indian woman whom her 
cousin had rescued from death, and aware, as she was, 
of the strong attachment that had subsequently bound 
her to her preserver, she was at no loss to understand 
how she might have been led to devote herself to the 
resctie of one whom it was probable she knew to be 
his affianced wife. Once, indeed, a suspicion of a differ- 
ent nature crossed her mind; for the thought occurred 
to her she had only been saved from the general doom 
to be made the victim of private revenge—that it was 
only to glut the jealous vengeance of the woman ata 
more deliberate hour she had been made a temporary 
captive. The apprehension, however, was no sooner 
formed than extinguished. Bitterly, deeply as she had 
reason to abhor the treachery and cunning of the dark 
race to which her captor belonged, there was an 
expression of openness and sincerity, and even implor- 
ingness, in the countenance of Oucanasta which, added 
to her former knowledge of the woman, at once set 
this fear at rest, inducing her to look upon her rather 
sn the character of a disinterested saviour than in that 
of a cruel and vindictive enemy, goaded on to the 
indulgence of malignant hate by a spirit of rivalry and 
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revenge. Besides, even were her cruelest fears to be 
realized, what could await her worse than the past? If 
she could even succeed in getting away it would only 
be to return upon certain death, and death only coufd 
await her, however refined the tortures accompanying 
its infliction, in the event of her quietly following and 
yielding herself up to the guidance of one who offered 
this slight consolation, at least, that she was one of her 
own sex. But Miss De Haldimar was willing to 
attribute more generous motives to the Indian, and, 
fortified in her first impression, she signified by signs, 
that seemed to be perfectly intelligible to her com- 
panion, she appreciated her friendly intentions and 
confided wholly in her. 

No longer checked in her efforts, Oucanasta now 
directed her course towards the wood, still holding the 
thong that remained attached to Miss De Haldimar'‘s 
waist, probably with a view to deceive any individuals 
from the villages on whom they might chance to fall 
into the belief that the English girl was in reality her 
prisoner. No sooner, however, had they entered the 
depths of the forest, when, instead of following the 
path that led to Chabouiga, Oucanasta took a direc- 
tion to the left, and then, moving nearly on a parallel 
line with the course of the lake, continued her flight 
as rapidly as the rude nature of the underwood and 
the unpractised feet of her companion would permit. 

They had travelled in this manner for upwards of 
four hours without meeting a breathing thing, or even 
so much as exchanging a sound between themselves, 
when, at length, the Indian stopped at the edge of a 
deep cavern-like excavation in the earth, produced 
by the tearing up by the wild tempest of an enormous 
pine. Into this she descended and presently reappeared 
with several blankets and two light painted paddles. 
Then, unloosing the thong from the waist of the 
exhausted girl, she proceeded to disguise her in one 
of the blankets in the manner already shown, secur- 
ing it over her head, throat and shoulders with the 
badge of captivity, now no longer necessary for her 
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purpose. She then struck off at right angles from the 
course they had previously pursued, and in less than 
twenty minutes both stood on the lake shore, appar- 
ently at a great distance from the point whence they 
had originally set out. The Indian gazed for a 
moment anxiously before her, and then, with an 
exclamation evidently meant to convey a sense of 
pleasure and satisfaction, pointed forward upon the 
lake. Miss De Haldimar followed with eager and 
aching eyes the direction of her finger, and beheld the 
well-known schooner evidently urging her flight 
towards the entrance of the St. Clair. Oh, how her 
sick heart seemed ready to burst at that moment! 
From the vessel she turned her eyes away upon the 
distant shore which it was fast quitting, and beheld a 
column of mingled flame and smoke towering far 
above the horizon and attesting the universal wreck 
of what had so long been endeared to her as her home. 
And she had witnessed all this and yet had strength 
to survive it! 

The courage of the unhappy girl had hitherto been 
sustained by no effort of volition of her own. From 
the moment when, discovering a friend in Oucanasta, 
she had yielded herself unresistingly to the guidance 
of that generous creature, her feelings had been char- 
acterized as an obtuseness strongly in contrast with 
the high excitement that had distinguished her previ- 
ous manner. A dreamy recollection of some past hor- 
ror, it is true, pursued her during her rapid and speech- 
less flight, but any analysis of the causes conducing to 
that horror her subjugated faculties were unable to 
enter upon. She had followed her conductor almost 
without consciousness, and with such deep absorption 
of spirit that she neither once conjectured whither 
they were going nor what was to be the final issue of 
their flight. But now, when she stood on the lake 
shore, suddenly awakened, as if some startling spell, to 
every harrowing recollection, and with her attention 
assisted by objects long endeared and rendered familiar 
to her gaze—when she beheld the vessel that had last 
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borne her across the still bosom of the Huron fleeing 
forever from the fortress where her arrival had been so 
joyously hailed—when she saw that fortress itself pre- 
senting the hideous spectacle of a blackened mass of 
ruins fast crumbling into nothingness—a faintness, as 
of death, came over her, and she sank without life on 
the beach. 

Of what passed afterwards Madeline had no recol- 
lection. She neither knew how she had got into the 
canoe nor what means the Indian had taken to secure 
her approach to the schooner. She had no conscious- 
ness of having been removed to the bark of the Cana- 
dian, nor did she even remember having risen and 
gazed through the foliage on the vessel at her side; 
but she presumed, the chill air of the morning having 
partially restored pulsation, she had moved instinc- 
tively from her recumbent position to the spot in which 
her spectre-like countenance had been perceived by 
Fuller. The first moment of her returning reason was 
that when, standing on the deck of the schooner, she 
found herself so unexpectedly clasped to the heart of 
her lover. 

Twilight had entirely passed away when Miss De 
Haldimar completed her sad narrative, and already the 
crew, roused to exertion by the swelling breeze, were 
once more engaged in weighing the anchor and setting 
and trimming the sails of the schooner, which latter 
soon began to shoot round the concealing headland 
into the opening of the St. Clair. A deathlike silence 
prevailed throughout the decks of the little bark, as 
her bows, dividing the waters of the basin that formed 
its source, gradually immerged into the current of that 
deep but narrow river; so narrow, indeed, that from its 
centre the least active of the mariners might have 
leaped without difficulty to either shore.* This was 
the most critical part of the dangerous navigation. 
With a wide seaboard and full command of their helm 
they had nothing to fear, but so limited was the pass- 
age of this river, it was with difficulty the yards and 


*See explanation on page xi. of Introduction. 
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masts of the schooner could be kept disengaged from 
the projecting boughs of the dense forest that lined the 
adjacent shores to their very junction with the water. 
The darkness of the night, moreover, while it promised 
to shield them from the observation of the savages, 
contributed greatly to perplex their movements; for 
such was the abruptness with which the river wound 
itself round in various directions, that it required a 
man constantly on the alert at the bows to apprise the 
helmsman of the course he should steer to avoid colli- 
sion with the shores. Canopies of weaving branches met 
in various directions far above their heads, and through 
these the schooner glided with a silence that might 
have called up the idea of a Stygian freight. Mean- 
while, the men stood to their guns, concealing the 
matches in their war-buckets as before; and while 
they strained both ear and eye through the surround- 
ing gloom to discover the slightest evidence of danger, 
grasped the handles of their cutlasses with a firm hand, 
ready to unsheathe them at the first intimation of 
alarm. 

At the suggestion of the boatswain, who hinted at 
the necessity of having cleared decks, Captain De 
Haldimar had prevailed on his unfortunate relatives to 
retire to the small cabin arranged for their reception; 
and here they were attended by an aged female, who 
had long followed the fortunes of the crew, and acted 
in the twofold character of laundress and seamstress. 
He himself, with Sir Everard, continued on deck, 
watching the progress of the vessel with an anxiety 
that became more intense at each succeeding hour. 
Hitherto their course had been unimpeded, save by the 
obstacles already enumerated; and they had now, at an 
hour before dawn, gained a point that promised a 
speedy termination to their danger and perplexities. 
Before them lay a reach in the river enveloped in more 
than ordinary gloom, produced by the continuous 
weaving of the tops of the overhanging trees; and in 
the perspective a gleam of relieving light, denoting the 
near vicinity of the lake that lay at the opposite ex- 
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tremity of the St. Clair, whose name it also bore. This 
was the narrowest part of the river; and so approxi- 
mate were its shores that the vessel in her course could 
not fail to come in contact both with the obtruding 
foliage of the forest and the dense bulrushes skirting 
the edge of either bank. 

“Tf we get safe through this here place,” said the 
boatswain, in a rough whisper, to his anxious and atten- 
tive auditors, “I think as how I'll venture to answer for 
the craft. I can see daylight dancing upon the lake 
already. Ten minutes more and she will be there.” 
Then, turning to the man at the helm,—‘“Keep her in 
the centre of the stream, Jim. Don’t you see you’re 
hugging the weather shore?” 

“It would take the devil himself to tell which is the 
centre,” growled the sailor, in the same suppressed 
tone. “One might steer with one’s eyes shut in such 
a queer place as this, and never be no worser off than 
with them open.” 

“Steady her helm, steady,” rejoined Mullins, “it’s as 
dark as pitch, to be sure, but the passage is straight as 
an arrow, and with a steady helm you can’t miss it. 
Make for the light ahead.” 

“Abaft there!” hurriedly and loudly shouted the man 
on the lookout at the bows, “there’s a tree lying across 
the river, and we’re just upon it.” 

While he yet spoke, and before the boatswain could 
give such instructions as the emergency required, the 
vessel suddenly struck against the obstacle in ques- 
tion; but the concussion was not of the violent nature 
that might have been anticipated. The course of the 
schooner, at no one period particularly rapid, had been 
considerably checked since her entrance into the 
gloomy arch, in the centre of which her present acci- 
dent had occurred; so that it was without immediate 
injury to her hull and spars she had been thus suddenly 
brought to. But this was not the most alarming part 
of the affair. Captain De Haldimar and Sir Everard 
both recollected that, in making the same passage not 
forty-eight hours previously, they had encountered no 
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obstacle of the kind, and a misgiving of danger rose 
simultaneously to the heart of each. It was, however, 
a thing of too common occurrence, where storm and 
tempest were so prevalent and partial, to create more 
than a mere temporary alarm; for it was quite as prob- 
able the barrier had been interposed by some fitful out- 
burst of nature as that it arose from design on the part 
of their enemies; and when the vessel had continued 
stationary for some minutes, without the prepared and 
expectant crew discovering the slightest indication of 
attack, the former impression was preserved by the 
officers—at least avowedly to those around. 


“Bear a hand, my lads, and cut away,” at length 
ordered the boatswain, in a low but clear tone; “half a 
dozen at each end of the stick, and we shall soon clear 
a passage for the craft.” 


A dozen sailors grasped their axes and hastened for- 
ward to execute the command. They sprang lightly 
from the entangled bows of the schooner, and diverg- 
ing in equal numbers, moved to either extremity of the 
fallen tree. 


“This is sailing through the heart of the American 
forest with a vengeance,” muttered Mullins, whose 
annoyance at their detention was strongly manifested 
as he paced up and down the deck. “Shiver my topsails 
if it isn’t bad enough to clear the St. Clair at any time, 
much more so when one’s running for one’s life, and 
not a whisper’s length from one’s enemies. Do you 
know, Captain,” abruptly checking his movement, and 
familiarly placing his hand on the shoulder of De Hal- 
dimar, “the last time we sailed through this very reach 
I couldn’t help telling poor Captain Danvers, God rest 
his soul, what a nice spot it was for an Ingin ambus- 
cade, if they only had gumption enough to think of it.” 

“Hark!” said the officer, whose heart, eye, and ear 
were painfully on the alert, “what rustling is that we 
hear overhead ?” 


“Tt’s Jack Fuller, no doubt, your honor; I sent him 
up to clear away the branches from the main topmast 
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rigging.” Then, raising his head and elevating his 
voice, “Hilloa! aloft there!” 

The only answer was a groan, followed by a deeper 
commotion among the rustling foliage. 

“Why, what the devil’s the matter with you now, 
Jack?” pursued the boatswain, in a voice of angry 
vehemence. “Are ye scared at another ghost, that ye 
keep groaning there after that fashion?” 

At that moment a heavy, dull mass was heard tum- 
bling through the upper rigging of the schooner to- 
wards the deck, and presently a human form fell at the 
very feet of the small group, composed of the two 
officers and the individual who had last spoken. 

“A light, a light!” shouted the boatswain; “the fool- 
ish chap has lost his hold through fear, and ten to one 
if he hasn’t cracked his skull-piece for his pains. Quick 
there with a light and let’s see what we can do for him.” 

The attention of all had been arrested by the sound 
of the falling weight, and as one of the sailors now 
advanced, bearing a dark lantern from below, the whole 
of the crew, with the exception of those employed on 
the fallen tree, gathered themselves in a knot rotind the 
motionless form of the prostrate man. But no sooner 
had their eyes encountered the object of their interest, 
when each individual started suddenly and involuntar- 
ily back, baring his cutlass and drawing forth his pistol, 
the whole presenting a group of countenances strongly 
marked by various shades of consternation and alarm, 
even while their attitudes were those of men prepared 
for some fierce and desperate danger. It was indeed 
Fuller whom they beheld, but not laboring, as the boat- 
swain had imagined, under the mere influence of super- 
stitious fear. He was dead, and the blood flowing from 
a deep wound inflicted by a sharp instrument in his 
chest, and the scalped head, too plainly told the manner 
of his death and the danger that awaited them all. 

A pause ensued, but it was short. Before any one 
could find words to remark on the horrible circum- 
stances, the appalling war-cry of the savages burst 
loudly from every quarter upon the ears of the devoted 
crew. In the desperation of the moment several of the 
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men clutched their cutlasses between their teeth, and 
seizing the concealed matches, rushed to their respec- 
tive stations at the guns. It was in vain the boatswain 
called out to them, in a voice of stern authority, to 
desist, intimating that their only protection lay in the 
reservation of the fire of their batteries. Goaded and 
excited beyond the power of resistance to an impulse 
that set all subordination at defiance, they applied the 
matches, and almost at the same instant the terrific 
discharge of both broadsides took place, rocking the 
vessel to the water’s edge, and reverberating, through- 
out the confined space in which she lay, like the deadly 
explosion of some deeply excavated mine. ) 

Scarcely had the guns been fired when the seamen 
became sensible of their imprudence. The echoes were 
yet struggling to force a passage through the dense 
forest when a second yell of the Indians announced the 
fiercest joy and triumph, unmixed by disaster, at the 
result ; and then the quick leaping of many forms could 
be heard as they divided the crashing underwood and 
rushed forward to close with their prey. It was evi- 
dent, from the difference of sound, their first cry had 
been pealed forth while lying prostrate on the ground 
and secure from the bullets, whose harmless discharge 
that cry was intended to provoke, for now the voices 
seemed to rise progressively from the earth until they 
reached the level of each individual height, and were 
already almost hotly breathing in the ears of those 
they were destined to fill with illimitable dismay. 

“Shiver my topsails, but this comes of disobeying 
orders!” roared the boatswain, in a voice of mingled 
anger and vexation. “The Ingins are quite as cunning 
as ourselves, and aren’t to be frighted that way. Quick, 
every cutlass and pistol to his gangway, and let’s do 
our best. Pass the word forward for the axemen to 
return to their quarters.” 

Recovered from their first paroxysm of alarm, the 
men at length became sensible of the presence of a 
directing power, which, humble as it was, their long 
habits of discipline had taught them to respect, and, 
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headed on the one side by Captain De Haldimar, and 
on the other by Sir Everard Valletort, neither of whom, 
however, entertained the most remote chance of suc- 
cess, flew as commanded to their respective gangways. 
The yells of the Indians had ceased, and all was hushed 
into stillness; but as the anxious and quick-sighted 
officers gazed over the bulwarks, they fancied they 
could perceive, even through the deep gloom that 
everywhere prevailed, the forms of men resting in cau- 
tious and eager attitudes on the very verge of the 
banks, and at a distance of little more than half pistol 
shot. Every heart beat with expectancy—every eye 
was riveted intently in front, to watch and meet the 
first movement of their foes, but not a sound of ap- 
proach was audible to the equally attentive ear. In 
this state of aching suspense they might have con- 
tinued about five minutes, when suddenly their hearts 
were made to quail by a third cry that came, not as 
previously, from the banks of the river, but from the 
very centre of their own decks, and from the topmast 
and rigging of the schooner. 

So sudden and unexpected, too, was this fresh dan- 
ger, that before the two parties had time to turn and 
assume a new posture of defence, several of them had 
already fallen under the butchering blades of their 
enemies. Then commenced a desperate but short con- 
flict, mingled with yellings that again were answered 
from every point; and rapidly gliding down the pen- 
dent ropes were to be seen the active and dusky forms 
of men, swelling the number of assailants who had 
gained the deck in the same noiseless manner, until 
resistance became almost hopeless. 

“Ha! I hear the footsteps of our lads at last,” ex- 
claimed Mullins exultingly to his comrades, as he fin- 
ished despatching a third savage with his sturdy 
weapon. “Quick, men!—quick! Up with hatchet and 
cutlass, and take them in the rear. If we are to die, 
let’s die ” game, he would perhaps have added, but 
death arrested the word on his lips, and his corpse 
rolled along the deck until its further progress was 
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stopped by the stiffened body of the unhappy Fuller. 

Notwithstanding the fall of their brave leader and 
the whoopings of their enemies, the flagging spirits of 
the men were for a moment excited by the announce- 
ment of the return even of the small force of the axe- 
men, and they defended themselves with a courage and 
determination worthy of a better result; but when, by 
the lurid light of the torches now lying burning about 
the decks, they turned and beheld, not their compan- 
ions, but a fresh band of Indians, at whose pouch belts 
dangled the reeking scalps of their murdered friends, 
they at once relinquished the combat as hopeless, and 
gave themselves unresistingly to be bound by their 
captors. 

Meanwhile the cousins experienced a renewal of all 
those horrors from which their distracted minds had 
been temporarily relieved, and petrified with alarms as 
they lay in the solitary berth that contained them both, 
endured sufferings infinitely more terrible than death 
itself. The early part of the tumult they had noticed 
almost without comprehending its cause, and but for 
the terrific cry of the Indians that had preceded them, 
would have mistaken the deafening broadsides for the 
blowing up of the vessel, so tremendous and violent 
had been the concussion. Nay, there was a moment 
when Miss De Haldimar felt a pang of deep disappoint- 
ment and regret at the misconception; for, with the 
fearful recollection of past events so strongly im- 
pressed on her bleeding heart, she could not but 
acknowledge that to be engulfed in one general and 
disastrous explosion was mercy compared with the 
alternative of falling into the hands of those to whom 
her loathing spirit had been too fatally taught to deny 
even the commonest attributes of humanity. 

As for Clara, she had not the power to think, or to 
form a conjecture on the subject; she was merely sen- 
sible of a repetition of the horrible scenes from which 
she had so recently been snatched, and with a pale 
cheek, a fixed eye, and an almost pulseless heart, lay 
without motion in the inner side of the berth. The 
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piteous spectacle of her cousin’s alarm lent a forced 
activity to the despair of Miss De Haldimar, in whom 
apprehension produced that strong energy of excite- 
ment that sometimes gives to helplessness the charac- 
ter of true courage. With the increasing clamor of 
appalling conflict on deck, this excitement grew at 
every moment stronger, until it finally became irre- 
pressible, so that at length, when through the cabin 
windows there suddenly streamed a flood of yellow 
light, extinguishing that of the lamp that threw its 
flickering beams around the cabin, she flung herself 
impetuously from the berth, and despite of the aged 
and trembling female who attempted to detain her, 
burst open the narrow entrance to the cabin and 
rushed up the steps communicating with the deck. 

The picture that there met her eyes was at once 
graphic and fearful in the extreme. On either side of 
the river, lines of streaming torches were. waved by 
dusky warriors high above their heads, reflecting the 
grim countenances, not only of those who bore them, 
but of dense groups in their rear, whose numbers were 
alone concealed by the foliage of the forest in which 
they stood. From the branches that wove themselves 
across the centre of the river, and the topmast and rig- 
ging of the vessel, the same strong yellow light, pro- 
duced by the bark of the birch tree steeped in gum, 
streamed down upon the decks below, rendering each 
line and block of the schooner as distinctly visible as if 
it had been noon on the sunniest of those far distant 
lakes. The deck itself was covered with the bodies of 
slain men—sailors and savages mixed together; and 
amid these were to be seen fierce warriors, reclining 
triumphantly and indolently on their rifles, while others 
were occupied in securing the arms of their captives 
with leathern thongs behind their backs. 

The silence that now prevailed was strongly in con- 
trast with, and even more fearful than, the horrid 
shouts by which it had been preceded; and, but for the 
ghastly countenances of the captives and the quick roll- 
ing eyes of the savages, Miss De Haldimar might have 
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imagined herself the sport of some extraordinary and 
exciting illusion. Her glance over these prominent 
features in the tragedy had been cursory yet accurate. 
It now rested on one that had more immediate and 
terrifying interest for herself. Ata few paces in front 
of the companion ladder, and with their backs turned 
towards her, stood two individuals, whose attitudes 
denoted the purpose of men resolved to sell with their 
lives alone a passage to a tall, fierce-looking savage, 
whose countenance betrayed every mark of triumphant 
and deadly passion, while he apparently hesitated 
whether his uplifted arm should stay the weapon it 
wielded. These individuals were Captain De Haldimar 
and Sir Everard Valletort; and to the former of these 
the attention of the savage was more immediately and 
exultingly directed; so much so, indeed, that Miss De 
Haldimar thought she could read in the ferocious ex- 
pression of his features the death-warrant of her 
cousin. In the wild terror of the moment she gave a 
piercing scream that was answered by a hundred yell- 
ing voices, and rushing between her lover and his 
enemy, threw herself wildly and supplicatingly at the 
feet of the latter. Uttering a savage laugh, the mon- 
ster spurned her from him with his foot, when, quick 
as thought, a pistol was discharged within a few inches 
of his face; but, with a rapidity equal to that of his 
assailant, he bent aside his head, and the ball passed 
harmlessly on. The yell that followed was terrific; and 
while it was yet swelling into fulness, Captain De Hal- 
dimar felt an iron hand furiously grappling his throat, 
and ere the grasp was relinquished he again stood the 
bound and passive victim of the warrior of the Fleur 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


HE interval that succeeded to the last 
council scene of the Indians was 
passed by the officers of Detroit in a 
state of inexpressible anxiety and 
doubt. The fears entertained for the 

wit fate of their companions, who had set 

ee out in the perilous and almost forlorn 
hope of reaching Michilimackinac in 
time to prevent the consummation of 
ae the threatened treachery, had, in 
See “~<= some degree, if not wholly, been 
allayed by the story narrated by the Ottawa chief. It 
was evident from his statement the party had again 
met and been engaged in fearful struggle with the 
gigantic warrior they had all so much reason to recol- 
lect; and it was equally apparent that in that struggle 
they had been successful. But still, so many obstacles 
were likely to be opposed to their navigation of the 
several lakes and rivers over which lay their course, it 
was almost feared, even if they eventually escaped un- 
harmed themselves, they could not possibly reach the 
fort in time to communicate the danger that awaited 
their friends. It is true, the time gained by Governor 

De Haldimar on the first occasion had afforded a con- 

siderable interval, of which advantage might be taken; 

but it was also, on the other hand, uncertain whether 

Pontiac had commanded the same delay in the council 

of the chiefs investing Michilimackinac to which he 

had himself assented. Three days were sufficient to 
enable an Indian warrior to perform the journey by 
land, and it was chiefly on this vague and uncertain 
ground they based whatever little of hope was enter- 
tained on the subject. 

It had been settled at the departure of the adventur- 
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ers that the instant they effected a communication with 
the schooner on Lake Huron, Francois should be im- 
mediately sent back, with instructions so to contrive 
the period of his return that his canoe should make its 
appearance soon after daybreak at the nearest extrem- 
ity of Hog Island, the position of which has been 
described in a previous chapter. From this point a 
certain signal, that could be easily distinguished with 
the aid of a telescope, was to be made from the canoe, 
which, without being of a nature to attract the atten- 
tion of the savages, was yet to be such as could not well 
be mistaken by the garrison. This was a precaution 
adopted not only with the view of giving the earliest 
intimation of the result of the enterprise, but lest the 
Canadian should be prevented, by any closer investment 
on the part of the Indians, from communicating person- 
ally with the fort in the way he had been accustomed. 

It will easily be comprehended, therefore, that as the 
period approached when they might reasonably look 
for the return of Francois, if he should return at all, 
the nervous anxiety of the officers became more and 
more developed. Upwards of a week had elapsed since 
the departure of their friends, and already, for the last 
day or two, their impatience had led them at early 
dawn and with beating hearts to that quarter of the 
rampart which overlooked the eastern extremity of 
Hog Island. Hitherto, however, their eager watching 
had been in vain. As far as our recollection of the 
Canadian tradition of this story serves us, it must have 
been on the fourth night after the final discomfiture of 
the plans of Pontiac, and the tenth from the departure 
of the adventurers, that the officers were assembled in 
the mess-room, partaking of the scanty and frugal sup- 
per to which their long confinement had reduced them. 
The subject of their conversation, as it was ever of 
their thoughts, was the probable fate of their compan- 
ions ; and many and various, although all equally melan- 
choly, were the conjectures offered as to the result. 
There was on the countenance of each that deep and 
fixed expression of gloom which, if it did not indicate 
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any unmanliness of despair, told at least that hope was 
nearly extinct; but more especially was this remark- 
able in the young but sadly altered Charles De Haldi- 
mar, who, with a vacant eye and a preoccupied man- 
ner, seemed wholly abstracted from the scene before 
him. 

All was silence in the body of the fort. The men off 
duty had long since retired to rest in their clothes, and 
only the “All’s well!” of the sentinels was heard at in- 
tervals of a quarter of an hour, as the cry echoed from 
mouth to mouth in the line of circuit. Suddenly, how- 
ever, between two of those intervals, and during a 
pause in the languid conversation of the officers, the 
sharp challenge of a sentinel was heard, and then quick 
steps on the rampart, as of men hastening to the point 
whence the challenge had been given. The officers, 
whom this new excitement seemed to arouse into fresh 
activity, hurriedly quitted the room, and with as little 
noise as possible gained the spot where the voice had 
been heard. Several men were bending eagerly over 
the rampart, and with their muskets at the recover, 
riveting their gaze on a dark and motionless object that 
lay on the verge of the ditch immediately beneath them. 

“What have you here, Mitchell?” asked Captain 
Blessington, who was in command of the guard, and 
who had recognized the gruff voice of the veteran in 
the challenge just given. 

“An American burnt log, your honor,” muttered the 
soldier, “if one was to judge from its stillness; but if it 
is, it must have been rolled there within the last min- 
ute; for I'll take my affidavy it wasn’t there when I 
passed last in my beat.” 

“An American burnt log, indeed; it’s some rascal of 
a spy, rather,” remarked Captain Erskine. “Who 
knows but it may be our big friend, come to pay us a 
visit again? And yet he is not half long enough for 
him, either. Can’t you try and tickle him with the 
bayonet, any of you fellows, and see whether he is 
made of flesh and blood?” 

Although this observation was made almost without 
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object, it being totally impossible for any musket, even 
with the addition of its bayonet, to reach more than 
half-way across the ditch, the several sentinels threw 
themselves on their chests, and stretching over the 
rampart as far as possible, made the attempt to reach 
the suspicious-looking object that lay beyond. No 
sooner, however, had their arms been extended in such 
a manner as to be utterly powerless, when the dark 
mass was seen to roll away in an opposite direction, 
and with such rapidity that, before the men could 
regain their feet and level their muskets, it had entirely 
disappeared from their view. 

“Cleverly managed, to give the redskin his due,” half 
laughingly observed Captain Erskine, while his brother 
officers continued to fix their eyes in astonishment on 
the spot so recently occupied by the strange object; 
“but what the devil could be his motive for lying there 
so long? Not playing the eavesdropper, surely; and 
yet, if he meant to have picked off a sentinel, what was 
to have prevented him from doing it sooner?” 

“He had evidently no arms,” said Ensign Delme. 

“No, nor legs either, it would appear,” resumed the 
literal Erskine. “Curse me, if I ever saw anything in 
the shape of a human form bundled together in that 
manner.” 

“IT mean he had no firearms—no rifle,” pursued 
Delme. 

“And if he had, he certainly would have rifled one of 
us of a life,” continued the Captain, laughing at his 
own conceit. “But come, the bird is flown, and we 
have only to thank ourselves for having been so egre- 
giously duped. Had Valletort been here, he would 
have given a different account of him.” 

“Hist! listen!’ exclaimed Lieutenant Johnstone, 
calling the attention of the party to a peculiar and low 
sound in the direction in which the supposed Indian 
had departed. | 

It was repeated, and in a plaintive tone, indicating a 
desire to propitiate. Soon afterwards a human form 
was seen advancing slowly, but without show either of 
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concealment or hostility in its movements. It finally 
remained stationary on the spot where the dark and 
shapeless mass had been first perceived. 

“Another Oucanasta for De Haldimar, no doubt,” 
observed Captain Erskine, after a moment’s pause. 
“These Grenadiers carry everything before them as 
well in love as in war.” The error of the good-natured 
officer was, however, obvious to all but himself. The 
figure, which was now distinctly traced in outline for 
that of a warrior, stood boldly and fearlessly on the 
brink of the ditch, holding up its left arm, in the hand 
of which dangled something that was visible in the 
starlight, and pointing energetically to this pendent 
object with the other. A voice from one of the party 
now addressed the Indian in two several dialects, but 
without eliciting a reply. He either understood not, or 
would not answer the question proposed, but continued 
pointing significantly to the indistinct object which he 
still held in an elevated position. 

“The governor must be apprised of this,” observed 
Captain Blessington to De Haldimar, who was his sub- 
altern of the guard. “Hasten, Charles, to acquaint 
your father, and receive his orders.” 

The young officer willingly obeyed the injunction of 
his superior. A secret and indefinable hope rushed 
through his mind, that as the Indian came not in hos- 
tility, he might be the bearer of some communication 
from their friends; and he moved rapidly towards that 
part of the building occupied by his father. 

The light of a lamp suspended over the piazza lead- 
ing to the governor’s rooms reflecting strongly on his 
regimentals, he passed unchallenged by the sentinels 
posted there, and uninterruptedly gained a door that 
opened on a narrow passage, at the further extremity 
of which was the sitting-room usually occupied by his 
parent. This again was entered from the same pass- 
age by a second door, the upper part of which was of 
common glass, enabling anyone on the outside to trace 
with facility every object within when the place was 
lighted up. 
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A glance was sufficient to satisfy the youth his father 
was not in the room; although there was strong evi- 
dence he had not retired for the night. In the middle 
of the floor stood an oaken table, and on this lay an 
open writing desk, with a candle on each side, the wicks 
of which had burnt so long as to throw a partial gloom 
over the surrounding wainscotting. Scattered about 
the table and desk were a number of letters that appar- 
ently had been just looked at or read; and in the midst 
of these an open case of red morocco, containing a 
miniature. The appearance of these letters, thus left 
scattered about by one who was scrupulously exact in 
the arrangement of his papers, added to the circum- 
stance of the neglected and burning candles, confirmed 
the young officer in an impression that his father, over- 
come by fatigue, had retired into his bedroom and 
fallen unconsciously asleep. Imagining, therefore, he 
could not, without difficulty, succeed in making him- 
self heard, and deeming the urgency of the case re- 
quired it, he determined to waive the usual ceremony 
of knocking, and penetrate to his father’s bedroom un- 
announced. The glass door, being without fastening 
within, easily yielded to his pressure of the latch, but 
as he passed by the table a strong and natural feeling 
of curiosity induced him to cast his eye upon the minia- 
ture. To his infinite surprise—nay, almost terror—he 
discovered it was that of his mother, the identical por- 
trait which his sister Clara had worn in her bosom from 
infancy, and which he had seen clasped round her neck 
on the very deck of the schooner in which she sailed 
for Michilimackinac. He felt there could be no mis- 
take, for only one miniature of the sort had ever been 
in possession of the family, and that the one just 
accounted for. 

Almost stupefied at what he saw, and scarcely credit- 
ing the evidence of his senses, the young officer glanced 
his eye hurriedly along one of the open letters that lay 
around. It was in the well-remembered handwriting of 
his mother, and commenced, “Dear, dearest Reginald.” 
After this followed expressions of endearment no 
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woman might address except to an affianced lover, or 
the husband of her choice; and his heart sickened while 
he read. Scarcely, however, had he scanned half a 
dozen lines when it occurred to him he was violating 
some secret of his parents, and discontinuing the 
perusal with an effort, he prepared to quit himself of 
his mission. 

On raising his eyes from the paper he was startled by 
the appearance of his father, who, with a stern brow 
and a quivering lip, stood a few paces from the table, 
apparently too much overcome by his indignation to 
be able to utter a sentence. Charles De Haldimar felt 
all the awkwardness of his position. Some explana- 
tion of his conduct, however, was necessary, and he 
stammered forth the fact of the portrait having riveted 
his attention, from its striking resemblance to that in 
his sister’s possession. 

“And to what do these letters bear resemblance?” 
demanded the governor, in a voice that trembled in its 
attempt to be calm, while he fixed his penetrating eye 
on that of his son. “They, it appears, were equally 
objects of attraction with you.” 

“The letters were in the handwriting of my mother, 
and I was irresistibly led to glance at one of them,” 
replied the youth, with the humility of conscious wrong. 
“The action was involuntary, and no sooner commit- 
ted than repented of. I am here, my father, on a mis- 
sion of importance, which must account for my pre- 
sence.” 

“A mission of importance!” repeated the governor, 
with more of sorrow than of anger in the tone in which 
he now spoke. “On what mission are you here, if it be 
not to intrude unwarrantably on a parent’s privacy?” 

The young officer’s cheek flushed high, as he proudly 
answered: “I was sent by Captain Blessington, sir, to 
take your orders in regard to an Indian who is now 
without the fort under somewhat extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, yet evidently without intention of hostil- 
ity. It is supposed he bears some message from my 
brother.” 
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The tone of candor and offended pride in which this 
formal announcement of duty was made seemed to 
banish all suspicion from the mind of the governor; 
and he remarked, in a voice that had more of the kind- 
ness that had latterly distinguished his address to his 
son, “Was this, then, Charles, the only motive for your 
abrupt intrusion at this hour? Are you sure no in- 
ducement of private curiosity was mixed up in the dis- 
charge of your duty, that you entered thus unan- 
nounced? You must admit, at least, I found you em- 
ployed in a manner different from what the urgency 
of your mission would seem to justify.” 

There was lurking irony in this speech; yet the soft- 
ened accents of his father, in some measure, disarmed 
the youth of the bitterness he would have flung into 
his observation, “That no man on earth, his parent 
excepted, should have dared to insinuate such a doubt 
with impunity.” 

For a moment Colonel De Haldimar seemed to re- 
gard his son with a surprised but satisfied air, as if he 
had not expected so much spirit in one whom he had 
been accustomed to undervalue. 

“T believe you, Charles,” he at length observed; “for- 
give the justifiable doubt, and think no more of the 
subject. Yet, one word,” as the youth was preparing 
to depart; “you have read that letter” (and he pointed 
to that which had principally arrested the attention of 
the officer: “what impression has it given you of your 
mother? answer me sincerely. My name,” and his 
faint smile wore something of the character of 
triumph, “is not Regimald, you know.” 

The pallid cheek of the young man flushed at this 
question. His own undisguised impression was, that 
his mother had cherished a guilty love for another than 
her husband. He felt the almost impiety of such a 
belief, but he could not resist the conviction that forced 
itself on his mind; the letter in her handwriting spoke 
for itself; and though the idea was full of wretched- 
ness he was unable to conquer it. Whatever his own 
inference might be, however, he could not endure the 
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thought of imparting it to his father: he therefore 
answered evasively. 

“Doubtless my mother had some dear relative of the 
name, and to him was this letter addressed; perhaps a 
brother or an uncle. But I never knew,” he pursued, 
with a look of appeal to his father, “that a second por- 
trait of my mother existed. This is the very counter- 
part of Clara’s.” 


“Tt may be the same,” remarked the governor, but in 
a tone of indecision that denied his faith in what he 
uttered. 


“Tmpossible, my father. I accompanied Clara, if you 
recollect, as far as Lake St. Clair; and when I quitted 
the deck of the schooner to return, I particularly re- 
marked my sister wore her mother’s portrait, as usual, 
round her neck.” 


“Well, no matter about the portrait,” hurriedly re- 
joined the governor; “yet, whatever your impression, 
Charles,’ and he spoke with a warmth that was far 
from habitual to him, “dare not to sully the memory 
of your mother by a doubt of her purity. An accident 
has given this letter to your inspection, but breathe not 
its contents to a human creature; above all, respect the 
being who gave you birth. Go, tell Captain Blessing- 
ton to detain the Indian; I will join you immediately.” 


Strongly, yet confusedly, impressed with the singu- 
larity of the scene altogether, and more particularly 
with his father’s strange admonition, the young officer 
quitted the room and hastened to rejoin his compan- 
ions. On reaching the rampart he found that the 
Indian, during his long absence, had departed; yet not 
without depositing, on the outer edge of the ditch, the 
substance to which he had previously directed their 
attention. At the moment of De Haldimar’s approach, 
the officers were bounding over the rampart, and, with 
straining eyes, endeavoring to make out what it was, 
but in vain; something was just perceptible on the 
withered turf, but what that something was no one 
could succeed in discovering. 
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“Whatever this be, we must possess ourselves of it,” 
said Captain Blessington; “it is evident, from the ener- 
getic manner of him who left it, it is of importance. I 
think I know who is the best swimmer and climber of 
our party.” 

Several voices unanimously pronounced the name of 
“Johnstone.” 

“Anything for a dash of enterprise,” said that officer, 
whose slight wound had been perfectly healed. “But 
what do you propose that the swimmer and climber 
should do, Blessington?” 

“Secure yon parcel without lowering the draw- 
bridge. 

“What! and he scalped in the act? Who knows if it 
be not a trick, after all, and that the rascal who placed 
it there is not lying within a few feet, ready to pounce 
upon me the instant I reach the bank?” 

“Never mind,” said Erskine, laughingly, “we will 
revenge your death, my boy.” 

“Besides, consider the nunquam non paratus, John- 
stone,” slyly remarked Lieutenant Leslie. 

“What, again, Leslie?” energetically responded the 
young Scotsman. “Yet think not I hesitate, for I did 
but jest; make fast a rope round my loins, and I think 
I will answer for the result.” 

Colonel De Haldimar now made his appearance. 
Having heard a brief statement of the facts, and ap- 
proving of the suggestion of Captain Blessington, a 
rope was procured and made fast round the shoulders 
of the young officer, who had previously stripped him- 
self of his uniform and shoes. He then suffered him- 
self to drop gently over the edge of the rampart, his 
companions gradually lowering the rope, until a deep 
and gasping aspiration, such as is usually wrung from 
one coming suddenly in contact with cold water, an- 
nounced he had gained the surface of the ditch. The 
rope was then slackened, to give him the unrestrained 
command of his limbs; and the next instant he was seen 
clambering up the opposite elevation. 
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Although the officers, indulging in a forced levity, in 
a great degree meant to encourage their companion, 
had treated his enterprise with indifference, they were 
far from being without serious anxiety for the result. 
They had laughed at the idea, suggested by him, of be- 
ing scalped; whereas, in truth, they entertained the 
apprehension far more powerfully than he did himself. 
The artifices resorted to by the savages to secure an 
isolated victim were so many and so various that sus- 
Picion could not but attach to the mysterious occur- 
rence they had just witnessed. Willing even as they 
were to believe their present visitor, whoever he was, 
came not in a spirit of enmity, they could not alto- 
gether divest themselves of a fear that it was only a 
subtle artifice to decoy one of them within the reach of 
their traitorous weapons. They therefore watched the 
movements of their companion with quickening pulses; 
and it was with a lively satisfaction they saw him at 
length, after a momentary search, descend once more 
into the ditch, and with a single powerful impulsion of 
his limbs, urge himself back to the foot of the rampart. 
Neither feet nor hands were of much service in en- 
abling him to scale the smooth and slanting logs that 
composed the exterior surface of the works; but a 
slight jerk of the well-secured rope serving as a signal 
to his friends, he was soon dragged once more to the 
summit of the rampart, without other injury than a 
couple of slight bruises. 


“Well, what success?” eagerly asked Leslie and Cap- 
tain Erskine in the same breath, as the dripping John- 
stone buried himself in the folds of a capacious cloak 
procured during his absence. 


“You shall hear,” was the reply; “but first, gentle- 
men, allow me, if you please, to enjoy, with yourselves, 
the luxury of dry clothes. I have no particular ambi- 
tion to contract an American ague fit just now; yet, 
unless you take pity on me and reserve my examina- 
tion for a future moment, there is every probability I 
shall not have a tooth left by to-morrow morning.” 
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No one could deny the justice of the remark, for the 
teeth of the young man were chattering as he spoke. 
It was not, therefore, until after he had changed his 
dress, and swallowed a couple of glasses of Captain 
Erskine’s never-failing spirit, that they all repaired 
once more to the mess-room, when Johnstone antici- 
pated all questions by the production of the mysteri- 
ous packet. 

After removing several wrappers of bark, each of 
which was secured by a thong of deerskin, Colonel De 
Haldimar, to whom the successful officer had handed 
his prize, at length came to a small oval case of red 
morocco, precisely similar, in size and form, to that 
which had so lately attracted the notice of his son. For 
a moment he hesitated, and his cheek was observed to 
turn pale and his hand to tremble; but quickly subdu- 
ing his indecision, he hurriedly unfastened the clasp, 
and disclosed to the astonished view of the officers the 
portrait of a young and lovely woman, habited in the 
Highland garb. 

Exclamations of various kinds burst from the lips of 
the group of officers. Several knew it to be the por- 
trait of Mrs. De Haldimar; others recognized it from 
the striking likeness it bore to Clara and to Charles: 
all knew it had never been absent from the possession 
of the former since her mother’s death; and feeling 
satisfied as they did that its extraordinary appearance 
among them at the present moment was an announce- 
ment of some dreadful disaster, their countenances 
wore an impress of dismay little inferior to that of the 
wretched Charles, who, agonized beyond all attempt at 
description, had thrown himself into a seat,in the rear 
of the group, and sat like one bewildered, with his head 
buried in his hands. 

“Gentlemen,” at length observed Colonel De Haldi- 
mar, in a voice that proved how vainly his natural emo- 
tion was sought to be subdued by his pride, “this, I fear 
me, is an unwelcome token. It comes to announce to 
a father the murder of his child; to us all the destruc- 
tion of our last remaining friends and comrades.” 
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“God forbid!” solemnly aspirated Captain Blessing- 
ton. After a pause of a moment or two he pursued: “I 
know not why, sir; but my impression is, the appear- 
ance of this portrait, which we all recognize for that 
worn by Miss De Haldimar, bears another interpreta- 
tion.” 

Colonel De Haldimar shook his head. “I have but 
too much reason to believe,” he observed, smiling in 
mournful bitterness, “it has been conveyed to us not 
in mercy but in revenge.” 

No one ventured to question why ; for notwithstand- 
ing all were aware that in the mysterious ravisher of 
the wife of Halloway Colonel De Haldimar had a fierce 
and inexorable private enemy, no allusion had ever 
been made by that officer himself to the subject. 


“Will you permit me to examine the portrait and 
envelopes, Colonel?” resumed Captain Blessington. “I 
feel almost confident, although I confess I have no 
other motive for it than what springs from a recollec- 
tion of the manner of the Indian, that the result will 
bear me out in my belief the bearer came not in hos- 
tility but in friendship.” 

“By my faith, I quite agree with Blessington,” said 
Captain Erskine; “for, in addition to the manner of the 
Indian, there is another evidence in favor of his posi- 
tion. Was it merely intended in the light in which you 
consider it, Colonel, the case or the miniature itself 
might have been returned, but certainly not the metal 
in which it is set. The savages are fully aware of the 
value of gold, and would not so easily let it slip through 
their fingers.” 


Meanwhile, Captain Blessington had turned and ex- 
amined the miniature in fifty different ways, but with- 
out succeeding in discovering anything that could con- 
firm him in his original impression. Vexed and disap- 
pointed, he at length flung it from him on the table, and 
sinking into a seat at the side of the unfortunate 
Charles, pressed the hand of the youth in significant 
silence. 
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Finding his worst fears now confirmed, Colonel De 
Haldimar for the first time cast a glance towards his 
son, whose drooping head and sorrowing attitude spoke 
volumes to his heart. For a moment his own cheek 
blanched, and his eye was seen to glisten with the first 
tear ever witnessed there by those around him. Sub- 
duing his emotion, however, he drew up his person to 
its lordly height, as if that act reminded him the com- 
mander was not to be lost in the father, and quitting 
the room with a heavy brow and step, recommended 
to his officers the repose of which they appeared to 
stand so much in need. But not one was there who felt 
snclined to court the solitude of his pillow. No sooner 
were the footsteps of the governor heard dying away 
in the distance, when fresh lights were ordered, and 
several logs of wood heaped on the slackening fire. 
Around this the officers now grouped, and throwing 
themselves back in their chairs, assumed the attitudes 
of men seeking to indulge rather in private reflection 
than in personal converse. 

The grief of the wretched Charles De Haldimar, 
hitherto restrained by the presence of his father, and 
encouraged by the touching evidences of interest 
afforded him by the ever considerate Captain Blessing- 
ton, now burst forth audibly. No attempt was made 
by the latter officer to check the emotion of his young 
friend. Knowing his passionate fondness for his sis- 
ter, he was not without fear that the sudden shock pro- 
duced by the appearance of her miniature might de- 
stroy his reason, even if it affected not his life; and as 
the moment was now come when tears might be shed 
without exciting invidious remark in the only indi- 
vidual who was likely to make it, he sought to promote 
them as much as possible. Too much occupied in their 
own mournful reflections to bestow more than a pass- 
ing notice on the weakness of their friend, the group 
round the fireplace scarcely seemed to have regarded 
his emotion. 

This violent paroxysm past, De Haldimar breathed 
more freely; and after listening to several earnest ob- 
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servations of Captain Blessington, who still held out 
the possibility of something favorable turning up ona 
re-examination of the portrait by daylight, he was so 
far composed as to be able to attend to the summons ' 
of the sergeant of the guard, who came to say the re- 
lief were ready, and waiting to be inspected before 
they were finally marched off. Clasping the extended 
hand of his captain between his own, with a pressure 
indicative of his deep gratitude, De Haldimar now pro- 
ceeded to the discharge of his duty, and having caught 
up the portrait, which still lay on the table, and thrust 
it into the breast of his uniform, he repaired hurriedly 
to rejoin his guard, from which circumstances alone 
had induced his unusually long absence. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


HE remainder of that night was 
passed by the unhappy De Haldimar 
in a state of indescribable wretched- 
ness. After inspecting the relief he 
had thrown himself on his rude 
guard-bed, and drawing his cloak 
over his eyes, gave full rein to the 
wanderings of his excited imagina- 
tion. 

Miserable as he felt his position to 
be, it was not without satisfaction he 

again heard the voice of his sergeant summoning him 
to the inspection of another relief. This duty per- 
formed, and anxious to avoid the paining presence of 
his servant, he determined, instead of returning to his 
guard-room, to consume the hour that remained before 
day ia pacing the ramparts. Leaving word with his 
subordinate, that in the event of his being required he 
might be found without difficulty, he ascended to that 
quarter of the works where the Indian had been first 
seen who had so mysteriously conveyed the sad token 
he still retained in his breast. It was on the same side 
with that particular point whence we have already 
stated a full view of the bridge with its surrounding 
scenery, together with the waters of the Detroit, where 
they were ‘ntersected by Hog Island, was distinctly 
commanded. At either of those points was stationed a 
sentinel, whose duty it was to extend his beat between 
the boxes, used now rather as lines of demarcation 
than as places of temporary shelter, until each gained 
that of his next comrade, when they again returned to 
their own, crossing each other about half way; a sys- 
tem of precaution pursued by the whole of the sen- 
tinels in the circuit of the rampart. 
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The ostensible motive of the officer in ascending the 
works was to visit his several posts, but no sooner had 
he found himself between the points alluded to, which 
happened to be the first in his course, than he seemed 
to be riveted there by a species of fascination. 

Reminded for the first time, as he was pursuing his 
measured but aimless walk, by the fatal portrait which 
he more than once pressed with feverish energy to his 
lips, of the singular discovery he had made that night 
in the apartments of his father, he was naturally led by 
a chain of consecutive thought into a review of the 
extraordinary scene. The fact of the existence of a 
second likeness of his mother was one that did not now 
fail to reawaken all the unqualified surprise he had 
experienced at the first discovery. So far from having 
ever heard his father make the slightest allusion to this 
memorial of his departed mother, he perfectly recol- 
lected his repeatedly recommending to Clara the safe 
custody of a treasure which, if lost, could never be re- 
placed. What could be the motive for this mystery? 
and why had he sought to impress him with the belief 
it was the identical portrait worn by his sister which 
had so unintentionally been exposed to his view? Why, 
too, had he evinced so much anxiety to remove from 
his mind all unfavorable impressions in regard to his 
mother? Why have been so energetic in his caution 
not to suffer a taint of impurity to attach to her mem- 
ory? Why should he have supposed the possibility 
of such impression, unless there had been sufficient 
cause for it? In what, moreover, originated his tri- 
umphant expression of feature, when on that occasion 
he reminded him that his name was not Reginald. Who, 
then, was this Reginald? Then came the recollection 
of what had been repeated to him of the parting scene 
between Halloway and his wife. In addressing her 
ill-fated husband, she had named him Reginald. Could 
it be possible this was the same being alluded to by his 
father? But no, his youth forbade the supposition, 
being but two years older than his brother Frederick; 
yet might he not, in some way or other, be connected 
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with the Reginald of the letter? Why, too, had his 
father shown such unrelenting severity, which had 
induced more than one remark from his officers that it 
looked as if he entertained some personal feeling of 
enmity towards a man who had done so much for his 
family and stood so high in the esteem of all who knew 
him. 

Then came another thought. At the moment of his 
execution Halloway had deposited a packet in the 
hands of Captain Blessington; could these letters, 
could that portrait be the same? Certain it was, by 
whatever means obtained, his father could not have 
had them long in his possession; for it was improbable 
letters of so old a date should have occupied his atten- 
tion now, when many years had rolled over the mem-- 
ory of his mother. And then, again, what was the 
meaning of the language used by the implacable enemy 
of his father, that uncouth and ferocious warrior of 
the Fleur de Lis, not only on the occasion of the execu- 
tion of Halloway, but afterwards to his brother dur- 
ing his short captivity, and subsequently, when, dis- 
guised as a black, he penetrated with the band of 
Pontiac into the fort, and aimed his murderous wea- 
pon at his father’s head. What had made him the 
enemy of his family? and where and how had origin- 
ated his father’s connection with so extraordinary and 
savage a being? Could he in any way be implicated 
with his mother? But no, there was something re- 
volting, monstrous in the thought; besides, had not 
his father stood forward the champion of her inno- 
cence? had he not declared, with an energy carrying 
conviction with every word, that she was untainted by 
euilt? And would he have done this had he had reason 
to believe in the existence of a criminal love for him 
who evidently was his mortal foe? Impossible. 

Such were the questions and solutions that crowded 
on and distracted the mind of the unhappy De Haldi- 
mar, who, after all, could arrive at no satisfactory con- 
clusion. It was evident there was a secret—yet, what- 
ever its nature, it was one likely to go down with his 
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father to the grave; for, however humiliating the re- 

flection to a haughty parent, compelled to vindicate the 

honor of a mother to her son, and in direct opposition 

to evidence that scarcely bore a shadow of misinter- 

pretation, it was clear he had motives for consigning 
_ the circumstance to oblivion which far outweighed any 
_ hecessity he felt of adducing other proofs of her inno- 
_ cence than those which rested on his own simple yet 
impressive assertion. 

In the midst of these bewildering doubts, De Haldi- 

mar heard some one approaching in his rear, whose 
footsteps he distinguished from the heavy pace of the 
sentinels. He turned, stopped, and was presently 
joined by Captain Blessington. 
__ “Why, dearest Charles,” almost querulously asked 
_ the kind officer, as he passed his arm through that of 
his subaltern; “why will you persist in feeding this 
love of solitude? What possible result can it produce 
but an utter prostration of every moral and physical 
energy? Come, come, summon a little fortitude; all 
may not yet be so hopeless as you apprehend. For my 
own part, I feel convinced the day will dawn upon some 
satisfactory solution of the mystery of that packet.” 

“Blessington, my dear Blessington !”—and De Haldi- 
mar spoke with mournful energy—“you have known 
me from my boyhood, and, I believe, have ever loved 
me; seek not, therefore, to draw me, from the present 

temper of my mind; deprive me not of an indulgence 
which, melancholy as it is, now constitutes the sole 
satisfaction I take in existence.” 
_ “By heaven! Charles, I will not listen to such lan- 
guage. You absolutely put my patience to the rack.” 
_ “Nay, then, I will urge no more,” pursued the young 
officer. “To revert, therefore, to a different subject, 
answer me one question with sincerity. What were 
‘the contents of the packet you received from poor 
Halloway previous to his execution? and in whose 
possession are they now?” 

Pleased to find the attention of his young friend 
diverted for the moment from his sister, Captain 
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Blessington quickly rejoined, he believed the packet 
contained letters which Halloway had stated to him 
were of a nature to throw some light on his family 
connections. He had, however, transferred it with 
the seal unbroken, as desired by the unhappy man, to 
Colonel De Haldimar.” | 
An exclamation of surprise burst involuntarily from | 
the lips of the youth. “Has my father ever made any © 
| 


allusion to that packet since?” he asked. 

“Never,” returned Captain Blessington; “and, I con- 
fess, his failing to do so has often excited my astonish- | 
ment. But why do you ask?” 

De Haldimar energetically pressed the arm of his 
captain, while a heavy sigh burst from his oppressed 
heart. “This very night, Blessington, on entering my 
father’s apartment to apprise him of what was going 
on here, 1 saw—I can scarcely tell you what, but cer- 
tainly enough to convince me, from what you have now — 
stated, Halloway was, in some degree or other, con- | 
nected with our family. Tell me,” he anxiously pur-— 
sued, “was there a portrait enclosed with the letters?” 

“T cannot state with confidence, Charles,” replied 
his friend; “but if I might judge from the peculiar 
form and weight of the packet, I should be inclined | 
to say not. Have you seen the letters, thenite 

“T have seen certain letters which I have reason to_ 
believe are the same,” returned De Haldimar. “They | 
were addressed to ‘Reginald’; and Halloway, I think | 
you have told me, was so called by his unhappy wife,” 

“There can be little doubt they are the same,” said 
Captain Blessington; “but what were their contents, 
and by whom written, that you deem they prove a 
connection between the unhappy soldier and your 
family ?” 

De Haldimar felt the blood rise into his cheek at 
that natural but unexpected demand. “I am sure, 
Blessington,” he replied, after a pause, “you will not 
think me capable of unworthy mystery towards your- 
self, but the contents of these letters are sacred, inas- 
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much as they relate only to circumstances connected 
with my father’s family.” 

‘They soon both prepared to quit the rampart. As 
they passed the sentinel stationed at that point where 
the Indian had been first seen, their attention was 
directed by him to a fire that now suddenly rose, appar- 
ently at a great distance, and rapidly increasing in 
volume. The singularity of this occurrence riveted 
the officers for a moment in silent observation; until 
Captain Blessington at length ventured a remark that, 
judging from the direction and the deceptive nature 
of the element at night, he should incline to think it 
was the hut of the Canadian burning. 

“Which is another additional proof, were any such 
wanting, that everything is lost,” mournfully urged 
the ever apprehensive De Haldimar. “Francois has 
been detected in rendering aid to our friends; and the 
Indians, in all probability, after having immolated their 
victim, are sacrificing his property to their rage.” 

During this exchange of opinion the officers had 
again moved to the opposite point of the limited walk 
of the younger. Scarcely had they reached it, and 
before Captain Blessington could find time to reply to 
the fears of his friend, when a loud and distant boom- 
ing like that of a cannon was heard in the direction of 
the fire. The alarm was given hastily by the sentinels, 
and sounds of preparation and arming were audible in 
the course of a minute or two everywhere throughout 
the fort. Startled by the report, which they had half 
inclined to imagine produced by the discharge of one 
of their own guns, the half-slumbering officers had 
quitted the chairs in which they had passed the night 
in the mess-room, and were soon at the side of their 
more watchful companions, then anxiously listening 
for a repetition of the sound. 

The day was just beginning to dawn, and as the 
atmosphere cleared gradually away, it was perceived 
the fire rose not from the hut of the Canadian, but at 
a point considerably beyond it. Unusual as it was to 
see a large fire of this description, its appearance be- 
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came an object of minor consideration, since it might 
be attributed to some caprice or desire on the part of 
the Indians to excite apprehension in their enemies. 
But how was the report which had reached their ears 
to be accounted for? It evidently could only have been 
produced by the discharge of a cannon; and if so, where 
could the Indians have procured it? No such arm had 
recently been in their possession; and if it were, they 
were totally unacquainted with the manner of serving 
it: 

As the day became more developed the mystery was 
resolved. Every telescope in the fort had been called 
into requisition; and as they were now levelled in the 
direction of the fire, sweeping the line of horizon 
around, exclamations of surprise escaped the lips of 
several. 

“Tt is an unusual hour for the Indians’ war-dance,” 
observed Captain Blessington. “My experience fur- 
nishes me with no one instance in which it has not been 
danced previous to their retiring to rest.” 

“Unless,” said Lieutenant Boyce, “they should have 
been thus engaged all night; in which case the singu- 
larity may be explained.” 

“Look, look!” eagerly remarked Lieutenant John- 
stone—“see how they are flying to their canoes, bound- 
ing and leaping like so many devils broke loose from 
their chains. The fire is nearly deserted already.” 

“The schooner—the schooner!” shouted Captain 
Erskine. “By heaven! our own gallant schooner! See 
how beautifully she drives past the island. It was her 
gun we heard, intended as a signal to prepare us for 
her appearance.” 

A thrill of wild and indescribable emotion passed 
through every heart. Every eye was turned upon the 
point to which attention was now directed. The grace- 
ful vessel, with every stitch of canvas set, was shoot- 
ing rapidly past the low bushes skirting the sands that 
still concealed her hull; and in a moment or two she 
loomed largely and proudly on the bosom of the 
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Detroit, the surface of which was slightly curled with 
a north-western breeze. 

“Safe, by Jupiter.” exclaimed the delighted Erskine, 
dropping the glass upon the rampart, and rubbing his 
hands together with every manifestation of joy. 

“Indians are in chase,” said Lieutenant Boyce; “up- 
wards of fifty canoes are following the schooner’s 
wake. But Danvers will soon give us an account of 
their Lilliputian fleet.” 

“Let the troops be held in readiness for a sortie, Mr. 
Lawson,” said the governor, who had joined his officers 
just as the schooner cleared the island; “we must cover 
their landing, or, with this host of savages in pursuit 
they will never effect it alive.” 

During the whole of this brief but exciting scene, the 
heart of Charles De Haldimar beat audibly. A thou- 
sand hopes and fears rushed confusedly on his mind, 
and he was as one bewildered by, and scarcely credit- 
ing, what he saw. Could Clara—could his cousin—could 
his brother—could his friend be on board? He scarcely 
dared to ask himself these questions; still it was with 
a fluttering heart, in which hope, however, predomin- 
ated, that he hastened to execute an order of his cap- 
tain, that bore immediate reference to his duty as 
subaltern of the guard. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


EANWHILE the schooner dashed 
rapidly along, her hull occasionally 
hid from the view of those assem- 
bled on the ramparts by some in- 
tervening orchard or cluster of 
houses, but her tall spars glittering 
in their cover of white canvas, and 
marking the direction of her course. 
At length she came to a point in 
the river that offered no other in- 
terruption to the eye than what 
arose from the presence of almost 

all the inhabitants of the village, who, urged by curi- 
osity and surprise, were to be seen crowding the inter- 
vening bank. Here the schooner was suddenly put 
about, and the English colors, hitherto concealed by 
the folds of the canvas, were at length discovered 
proudly floating in the breeze. 

Immediately over the gateway of the fort there was 
an elevated platform approached from the rampart, 
of which it formed a part, by some half dozen rude 
steps on either side; and on this platform was placed 
a long eighteen-pounder, that commanded the whole 
extent of road leading from the drawbridge to the 
river. Hither the officers had all repaired while the 
schooner was in the act of passing the town, and now 
that, suddenly brought up in the wind’s eye, she rode 
leisurely in the offing, every movement on her decks 
was plainly discernible with the telescope. 

“Where can Danvers have hid all his crew?”’ first 
spoke Captain Erskine ; “I count but half a dozen hands 
altogether on deck, and these are barely sufficient to 
work her.” 
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“Lying concealed, and ready, no doubt, to give the 
canoes a warm reception,” observed Lieutenant John- 
stone; “but where can our friends be? Surely, if 
there, they would show themselves to us.” 

There was truth in this remark, and each felt dis- 
couraged and disappointed that they did not appear. 

“There come the whooping hell fiends,” said Major 
Blackwater. “By heaven! the very water is darkened 
with the shadows of their canoes.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the vessel was sud- 
denly surrounded by a multitude of savages, whose 
fierce shouts rent the air, while their dripping paddles, 
gleaming like silver in the rays of the rising sun, were 
alternately waved aloft in triumph, and then plunged 
into the troubled element, which they spurned in fury 
from their blades. 

“What can Danvers be about? Why does he not 
either open his fire or crowd sail and away from 
them?” exclaimed several voices. 

“The detachment is in readiness, sir,” said Mr. Law- 
son, ascending the platform, and addressing Major 
Blackwater. 

“The deck, the deck!” shouted Erskine. 

Already the eyes of several were bent in the direc- 
tion alluded to by the last speaker, while those whose 
attention had been diverted by the approaching canoes 
glanced rapidly to the same point. To the surprise 
and consternation of all, the tall and well-remembered 
form of the warrior of the Fleur de Lis was seen tower- 
ing far above the bulwarks of the schooner, and with 
an expression in the attitude he had assumed which no 
one could mistake for other than that of triumphant 
defiance. Presently he drew from the bosom of his 
hunting-coat a dark parcel, and springing into the rig- 
ging of the mainmast, ascended with incredible activ- 
ity to the point where the English ensign was faintly 
floating in the breeze. This he tore furiously away, 
and rending it into many pieces, cast the fragments 
into the silver element beneath him, on whose bosom 
they were seen to float among the canoes of the sav- 
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ages, many of whom possessed themselves with eager- 
ness of the gaudy colored trophies. The dark parcel 
was now unfolded by the active warrior, who, after 
having waved it several times round his head, com- 
menced attaching it to the lines whence the English 
ensign had so recently been torn. It was a large black 
flag, the purport of which was too readily compre- 
hended by the excited officers. 

“Hang the ruffian! can we not manage to make that 
flag serve as his own winding-sheet?” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Erskine. “Come, Wentworth, give us a second 
edition of the sortie firing; I know no man who under- 
stands pointing a gun better than yourself, and this 
eighteen-pounder might do some mischief.” 

The idea was instantly caught at by the officer of 
artillery, who read his consent in the eye of Colonel 
De Haldimar. His companions made way on either 
side; and several gunners, who were already at their 
stations, having advanced to work the piece at the 
command of their captain, it was speedily brought to 
bear upon the schooner. 

“This will do, I think,” said Wentworth, as, glancin 
his experienced eye carefully along the gun, he found 
it pointed immediately on the gigantic frame of the 
warrior. “If this chain-shot miss him, it will be 
through no fault of mine.” 

Every eye was now riveted on the mainmast of the 
schooner, where the warrior was still engaged in at- 
taching the portentous flag. The gunner who held the 
match obeyed the silent signal of his captain, and the 
massive iron was heard rushing past the officers, bound 
on its murderous mission. A moment or two of in- 
tense anxiety elapsed and when at length the roll- 
ing volumes of smoke gradually floated away, to the 
dismay and disappointment of all, the fierce warrior 
was seen standing apparently unharmed on the same 
spot in the rigging. The shot, had, however, been well 
aimed, for a Jarge rent in the outstretched canvas, close 
at his side and about mid-height of his person, marked 
the direction it had taken. Again he tore away and 
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triumphantly waved the black flag around his head, 
while from his capacious lungs there burst yells of 
defiance and scorn that could be distinguished for his 
own even at that distance. This done, he again secured 
the death symbol to its place, and gliding to the deck 
by a single rope, appeared to give orders to the few 
men of the crew who were to be seen; for every stitch 
of canvas was again made to fill, and the vessel, bound- 
ing forward before the breeze then blowing upon her 
quarter, shot rapidly behind the town, and was finally 
seen to cast anchor in the navigable channel that 
divides Hog Island from the shore of Canada. 

At the discharge of the eighteen-pounder the river 
had been suddenly cleared, as if by magic, of every 
canoe; while, warned by the same danger, the groups 
of inhabitants assembled on the bank had rushed for 
shelter to their respective homes, so that when the 
schooner disappeared not a vestige of human life was 
to be seen along that vista so recently peopled with 
human forms. An order from Colonel De Haldimar 
to the adjutant, countermanding the sortie, was the 
first interruption to the silence that had continued to 
pervade the little band of officers; and two or three of 
these having hastened to the western front of the ram- 
part, in order to obtain a more distinct view of the 
movements of the schooner, their example was speed- 
ily followed by the remainder, all of whom now quit- 
ted the platform and repaired to the same point. 

Here, with the aid of their telescopes, they again 
distinctly commanded a view of the vessel, which lay 
motionless close under the sandy beach of the island, 
and exhibiting all the technicalities of skill in the dis- 
position of sails and yards peculiar to the profession. 
In vain, however, was every eye strained to discover, 
among the multitudes of savages that kept moment- 
arily leaping to her deck, the forms of those in whom 
they were most interested. A group of some half 
dozen men, apparently common sailors, and those, in 
all probability, whose services had been compelled in 
the working of the vessel, were the only evidence that 
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civilized man formed a portion of that grotesque 
assemblage. These, with their arms evidently bound 
behind their backs, and placed on one of the gangways, 
were only visible at intervals, as the band of savages 
that surrounded them, brandishing their tomahawks 
around their heads, occasionally left an opening in the 
circle. The formidable warrior of the Fleur de Lis 
was no longer to be seen, although the flag which he 
had hoisted still fluttered in the breeze. 

“All is lost, then,” ejaculated the governor, with a 
mournfulness of voice and manner that caused many 
of his officers to turn and regard him with surprise. 
“That black flag announces the triumph of my foe in 
the too certain destruction of my children. Now, in- 
deed,” he concluded in a lower tone, “for the first time 
does the curse of Ellen Halloway sit heavily upon my 
soul.” 

A deep sigh burst from one immediately behind him 
The governor turned suddenly round, and beheld his 
son. Never did human countenance wear a character 
of more poignant misery than that of the unhappy 
Charles at the moment. Attracted by the report of 
the cannon, he had flown to the rampart to ascertain 
the cause, and had reached his companions only to learn 
the strong hope so recently kindled in his breast was 
fled forever. His cheek, over which hung his neglected 
hair, was now pale as marble and his lips bloodless and 
parted; yet, notwithstanding this intensity of personal 
sorrow, a tear had started to his eye, apparently wrung 
from him by this unusual expression of dismay in his 
father. 

“Charles—my son—my only now remaining child,” 
murmured the governor, with emotion, as he remarked 
and started at the deathlike image of the youth; “look 
not thus, or you will utterly unman me.” 

A sudden and involuntary impulse caused him to 
extend his arms. The young officer sprang forward 
into the proffered embrace, and sank his head upon the 
cheek of his father. It was the first time he had en- 
joyed that privilege since his childhood; and even 
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overwhelmed as he was by his affliction, he felt it 
deeply. 

This short but touching scene was witnessed by their 
companions without levity in any and with emotion by 
several. None felt more gratified at this demonstra- 
tion of parental affection for the sensitive boy than 
Blessington and Erskine. 

“T cannot yet persuade myself,” observed the former 
officer, as the Colonel again assumed that dignity of 
demeanor which had been momentarily lost sight of 
in the ebullition of his feelings—“I cannot yet per- 
suade myself things are altogether so bad as they 
appear. It is true the schooner is in the possession of 
the enemy, but there is nothing to prove our friends 
are on board.” 

“Tf you had reason to know Jum into whose hands she 
has fallen as I do, you would think differently, Captain 
Blessington,” returned the governor. “That mysteri- 
ous being,” he pursued, after a short pause, “would 
never have made this parade of his conquest had it 
related merely to a few lives, which to him are of 
utter insignificance. The very substitution of yon 
black flag in his insolent triumph was the pledge of 
redemption of a threat breathed in my ear within this 
very fort; on what occasion I need not state, since the 
events connected with that unhappy night are still 
fresh in the recollection of us all. That he is my per- 
sonal enemy, gentlemen, it would be in vain to dis- 
guise from you; although who he is, or of what nature 
his enmity, it imports not now to enter upon. Suffice 
it, I have little doubt my children are in his power; 
but whether the black flag indicates they are no more, 
or that the tragedy is only in preparation, I confess I 
am at a loss to understand.” 

Deeply affected by the evident despondency that had 
dictated these unusual admissions on the part of their 
chief, the officers were forward to combat the infer- 
ences he had drawn, several coinciding in the opinion 
now expressed by Captain Wentworth, that the fact 
of the schooner having fallen into the hands of the 
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savages by no means implied the capture of the fort 
whence she came; since it was not at all unlikely she 
had been chased during a calm by the numerous canoes 
into the St. Clair, where, owing to the extreme narrow- 
ness of the river, she had fallen an easy prey. 

“Moreover,” observed Captain Blessington, “it is 
highly improbable the ferocious warrior could have 
succeeded in capturing any others than the unfortu- 
nate crew of the schooner; for had this been the case, 
he would not have lost the opportunity of crowning 
his triumph by exhibiting his victims to our view in 
some conspicuous part of the vessel.” 

“This I grant you,’ rejoined the governor, “to be 
one solitary circumstance in our favor; but may it not, 
after all, merely prove that our worst apprehensions 
are already realized?” 

“He is not one, methinks, since vengeance seems his 
aim, to exercise it in so summary, and therefore merci- 
ful a manner. Depend upon it, Colonel, had any one 
of those in whom we are more immediately interested 
fallen into his hands, he would not have failed to insult 
and agonize us by an exhibition of his prisoners.” 

“You are right, Blessington,” exclaimed Charles De 
Haldimar, in a voice that his choking feelings rendered 
almost sepulchral; “he is not one to exercise his 
vengeance in a summary and merciful manner. The 
deed is yet unaccomplished, for even now the curse of 
Ellen Halloway rings again in my ear, and tells me the 
atoning blood must be spilt on the grave of her hus- 
band.” 

The peculiar tone in which these words were uttered 
caused everyone present to turn and regard the 
speaker, for they recalled the prophetic language of 
the unhappy woman. There was now a wildness of 
expression in his handsome features, marking the mind 
utterly dead to hope, yet struggling to work itself up 
to passive endurance of the worst. Colonel De Haldi- 
mar sighed painfully as he bent his eye half reproach- 
fully on the dull and attenuated features of his son; 
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and although he spoke not, his look betrayed the 
anguish that allusion had called up to his: heart. 

“Ha! what new movement is that on the part of the 
savages?” exclaimed Captain Erskine, who had kept 
his glass to his eye mechanically, and chiefly with a 
view to hiding the emotion produced in him by the 
almost infantine despair of the younger De Haldimar; 
“surely it is—yet no, it cannot be—yes, see how they 
are dragging several prisoners from the wood to the 
beach. I can distinctly see a.man in a blanket coat, 
and two others considerably taller, and apparently 
sailors. But look, behind them are two females in 
European dress. Almighty heaven there can be no 
doubt.” 

A painful pause ensued. Every other glass and eye 
was levelled in the same direction; and as Erskine had 
described it, a party of Indians were seen, by those 
who had telescopes, conducting five prisoners towards 
a canoe that lay in the channel communicating from 
the island with the mainland on the Detroit shore. 
Into the bottom of this they were presently huddled, 
so that only their heads and shoulders were visible 
above the gunwale of the frail bark. Presently a tall 
Warrior was seen bounding from the wood towards 
the beach. The crowd of gesticulating Indians made 
way, and the warrior was seen to stoop and apply his 
shoulder to the canoe, one half of which was high and 
dry upon the sands. The heavily laden vessel obeyed 
the impetus with a rapidity that proved the muscular 
power of him who gave it. Like some wild animal, 
instinct with life, it lashed the foaming waters from 
its bows, and left a deep and gurgling furrow where it 
passed. As it quitted the shore the warrior sprang 
lightly in, taking his station at the stern; and while 
his tall and remarkable figure bent nimbly to the move- 
ment, he dashed his paddle from right to left altern- 
ately in the stream, with a quickness that rendered it 
almost invisible to the eye. Presently the canoe dis- 
appeared round an intervening headland and the officers 
lost sight of it altogether. 
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“The portrait, Charles; what have you done with the 
portrait?” exclaimed Captain Blessington, actuated by 
a sudden recollection, and with a trepidation in his 
voice and manner that spoke volumes of despair to the 
younger De Haldimar. “This is our only hope of solv- 
ing the mystery. Quick, give me the portrait, if you 
have it.” 

The young officer hurriedly tore the miniature from 
the breast of his uniform, and pitched it through the 
interval that separated him from his captain, who stood 
a few feet off; but with so uncertain and trembling 
an aim, it missed the hand extended to secure it, and 
fell upon the very stone the youth had formerly pointed 
out to Blessington as marking the particular spot on 
which he stood during the execution of Halloway. The 
violence of the fall separated the back of the frame 
from the picture itself, when suddenly a piece of white 
and crumpled paper, apparently part of the back of a 
letter, yet cut the size and shape of the miniature, was 
exhibited to the view of all. 

“Hal? resumed the gratified Blessington, as he 
stooped to possess himself of the prize; “I knew the 
miniature would be found to contain some intelligence 
from our friends. It is only this moment it occurred 
to me to take it to pieces, but accident has anticipated 
my purpose. May the omen prove a good one! But 
what have we here?” 

With some difficulty the anxious officer now suc- 
ceeded in making out the characters which, in default 
of pen or pencil, had been formed by the pricking of a 
fine pin on the paper. The broken sentences, on which 
the whole of the group now hung with greedy ear, 
ran nearly as follows: “All is lost. Michilimackinac is 
taken. We are prisoners, and doomed to die within 
eight and forty hours. Alas! Clara and Madeline are 
of our number. Still there is a hope, if my father deem 
it prudent to incur the risk. A surprise, well managed, 
may do much; but it must be to-morrow night ; forty- 
eight hours more, and it will be of no avail. He who 
will deliver this is our friend and the enemy of my. 
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father’s enemy. He will be in the spot at the same 
hour to-morrow night, and will conduct the detach- 
ment to wherever we may chance to be. If you fail 
in your enterprise receive our last prayers for a less 
disastrous fate. God bless you all!” 

The blood ran coldly through every vein during the 
perusal of these important sentences, but not one 
word of comment was offered by an individual of the 
group. No explanation was necessary. The captives 
in the canoe, the tall warrior in its stern, all sufficiently 
betrayed the horrible truth. Colonel De Haldimar at 
length turned an enquiring look at his two captains, 
and then, addressing the adjutant, asked, “What com- 
panies are off duty to-day, Mr. Lawson?” 

“Mine,” said Blessington, with an energy that de- 
noted how deeply rejoiced he felt at the fact, without 
giving the adjutant time to reply. 

“And mine,” impetuously added Captain Erskine; 
“and” (with an oath) “I will answer for them; they 
never embarked on a duty of that sort with greater 
zeal than they will on this occasion.” 

“Gentlemen, I thank you,” said Colonel De Haldimar, 
with deep emotion, as he stepped forward and grasped 
in turn the hands of the generous-hearted officers. “To 
heaven and to your exertions do I commit my child- 
ren!’ 

“Any artillery, Colonel?” enquired the officer of that 
corps. 

“No, Wentworth, no artillery. Whatever remains to 
be done must be achieved by the bayonet alone, and 
under favor of the darkness. Gentlemen, again I thank 
you for this generous interest in my children—this 
forwardness in an enterprise on which depend the 
lives of so many dear friends. I am not given to ex- 
press warm emotion, but I do, indeed, appreciate this 
conduct deeply.” He then moved away, desiring Mr. 
Lawson, as he quitted the rampart, to cause the men 
for this service to be got in instant readiness. 

Following the example of their colonel, Captains 
Blessington and Erskine quitted the rampart also, 
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hastening to satisfy themselves, by personal inspec- 
tion, of the efficiency in all respects of their several 
companies; and in a few minutes the only individual 
to be seen in that quarter of the works was the sent- 
inel, who had been a silent and pained witness of all 
that passed among his officers. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


UFFICIENT has been shown, from the 
conversations among his officers, 
elsewhere transcribed, to account 
for the governor’s conduct in the 
case of Halloway. That the recom- 
mendations of his son, Captain De 
Haldimar, had not been attended to 
arose not from any particular ill- 
y, will towards the unhappy man, but 

simply because he had always been 
ew in the habit of making his own selec- 
tions from the ranks, and that the present recom- 
mendation had been warmly urged by one whom he 
fancied pretended to a discrimination superior to his 
Own, in pointing out merits that had escaped his ob- 
servation. It might be, too, that there was a latent 
pride about the manner of Halloway that displeased 
and dissatisfied one who looked upon his subordinates 
as things that were amenable to the haughtiness of his 
glance—not enough of deference in his demeanor, nor 
of supplicating obsequiousness in his speech, to entitle 
him to the promotion prayed for. Whatever the 
motive, there was nothing of personality to influence 
him in the rejection of the appeal made in favor of one 
who had never injured him, but who, on the contrary, 
as the whole of the regiment could attest, had saved 
the life of his son. 

Rigid disciplinarian as he was, and holding himself 
responsible for the safety of the garrison, it was but 
natural, when the discovery had been made of the 
unaccountable unfastening of the gate of the fort, 
suspicion of no ordinary kind should attach to the 
sentinel posted there, and that he should steadily refuse 
all credence to a story wearing so much appearance 
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of improbability. Proud, inflexible, and bigoted to 
first impressions, his mind was closed against those 
palliating circumstances which, adduced by Halloway 
in his defence, had so mainly contributed to stamp the 
conviction of his moral innocence on the minds of his 
judges and the attentive auditory; and could he even 
have conquered his pride so far as to have admitted 
the belief of that innocence, still the military crime 
of which he had been guilty, in infringing a positive 
order of the garrison, was in itself sufficient to call 
forth all the unrelenting severity of his nature. 

Throughout the whole of the proceedings subse- 
quently instituted the governor had acted and spoken 
from a perfect conviction of the treason of the un- 
fortunte soldier, and with the fullest impression of 
the falsehood of all that had been offered in his defence. 
The consideration that influenced the minds of his 
officers found no entrance into his proud breast, which 
was closed against everything but his own dignified 
sense of superior judgment. Could he, like them, have 
given credence to the tale of Halloway, or really have 
believed Captain De Haldimar, educated under his own 
military eye could have been so wanting in subordina- 
tion as not merely to have infringed a positive order 
of the garrison, but to have made a private soldier of 
that garrison accessory to his delinquency, it is more 
than probable his stern habits of military discipline 
would have caused him-to overlook the offence of the 
soldier in deeper indignation at the conduct of the 
infinitely more culpable officer; but not one word did 
he credit of a statement which, he assumed, had been 
got up by the prisoner with the mere view of shielding 
himself from punishment; and when to these suspi- 
cions of his fidelity was attached the fact of the intro- 
duction of his alarming visitor, it must be confessed 
his motives for indulging in this belief were not with- 
out foundation. 

The impatience manifested during the trial of Hallo- 
way was not a result of any desire of systematic per- 
secution, but of a sense of wounded dignity. It was 
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a thing unheard of, and unpardonable in his eyes, for 
a private soldier to assert in his presence his honor 
and his respectability in extenuation, even while ad- 
mitting the justice of a specific charge; and when he 
remarked the court listening with that profound atten- 
tion which the peculiar history of the prisoner had 
excited, he could not repress the manifestation of his 
anger. In justice to him, however, it must be acknowl- 
edged that, in causing the charge to which the un- 
fortunate man pleaded guilty to be framed, he had only 
acted from the conviction that on the two first there 
was not sufficient evidence to condemn one whose 
crime was as clearly established, to his judgment, as 
if he had been an eye-witness of the treason. It is true 
he availed himself of Halloway’s voluntary confession 
to effect his condemnation, but estimating him as a 
traitor, he felt little delicacy was necessary to be ob- 
served on that score. 

Much of the despotic military character of Colonel 
De Haldimar had been communicated to his private 
life; so much, indeed, that his sons—both of whom, it 
has been seen, were of natures that belied their origin 
from so stern a stock—were kept at nearly as great a 
distance from him as any other subordinates of his 
regiment. But although he seldom indulged in mani- 
festations of parental regard towards those whom he 
looked upon rather as inferiors in military rank than 
as beings connected with him by the ties of blood, 
Colonel De Haldimar was not without that instinctive 
love for his children which every animal in the creation 
feels for its offspring. He also valued and took a pride 
in, because they reflected a certain degree of lustre 
upon himself, the talents and accomplishments of his 
eldest son, who, moreover, was a brave, enterprising 
officer, and only wanted, in his father’s estimation, that 
severity of carriage and hauteur of deportment befit- 
ting his son to render him perfect. 

As for Charles—the gentle, bland, winning, univers- 
ally conciliating Charles—he looked upon him as a 
mere weak boy, who could never hope to arrive at any 
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post of distinction, if only by reason of the extreme 
delicacy of his physical organization; and to have 
shown anything like respect for his character, indulged 
in any expression of tenderness for one so far below 
his estimate of what a soldier, a child of his, ought to 
be, would have been a concession of which his proud 
nature was incapable. In his daughter Clara, however, 
the gentleness of sex claimed that warmer affection 
which was denied to him who resembled her in almost 
every attribute of mind and person. Colonel De Haldi- 
mar doted on his daughter with a tenderness for which 
few who were familiar with his harsh and unbending 
nature ever gave him credit. She was the image of 
one on whom all of love that he had ever known had 
been centered, and he had continued in Clara an affec- 
tion that seemed in itself to form a portion distinct 
and apart of his existence. 

We have already seen, as stated by Charles De Haldi- 
mar to the unfortunate wife of Halloway, with what 
little success he had pleaded in the interview he had 
requested of his father for the preserver of his gallant 
brother’s life; and we have also seen how equally in- 
efficient was the lowly and supplicating anguish of that 
wretched being when, on quitting the apartment of his 
son, Colonel De Haldimar had so unexpectedly found 
himself clasped in her despairing embrace. There was 
little to be expected from an intercession on the part 
of one claiming so little ascendency over his father’s 
heart as the universally esteemed young officer; still 
less from one who, in her shriek of agony, had exposed 
the haughty chief to the observation both of men and 
officers, and under circumstances that caused his posi- 
tion to border on the ludicrous. But however these 
considerations might have failed in effect, there was 
another which as a soldier he could not wholly over- 
look. Although he had offered no comment on the 
extraordinary recommendation to mercy annexed to 
the sentence of the prisoner, it had a certain weight 
with him; and he felt, all absolutely even as he was, he 
could not, without exciting strong dissatisfaction 
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among his troops, refuse attention to a document so 
powerfully worded and bearing the signature and ap- 
proval of so old and valuable an officer as Captain 
Blessington. His determination, therefore, had been 
formed, even before his visit to his son, to act as cir- 
cumstances might require, and in the meanwhile he 
commanded every preparation for the execution to be 
made. 

In causing a strong detachment to be marched to the 
conspicuous point chosen for his purpose, he had acted 
from a conviction of the necessity of showing the 
enemy the treason of the soldier had been detected, 
reserving to himself the determination of carrying the 
sentence into full effect, or pardoning the condemned, 
as the events might warrant. Not one moment mean- 
while, did he doubt the guilt of Halloway, whose de- 
scription of the person of his enemy was, in itself, to 
him confirmatory evidence of his treason. It is doubt- 
ful whether he would in any way have been influenced 
by the recommendation of the court had the first 
charges been substantiated, but as there was nothing 
but conjecture to bear out these, and as the prisoner 
had been convicted only on the ground of suffering 
Captain De Haldimar to quit the fort contrary to 
orders, he felt he might possibly go too far in carrying 
the capital punishment into effect in decided Opposi- 
tion to the general feeling of the garrison—both of 
officers and men. 

When the shot was subsequently fired from the hut 
of the Canadian, and the daring rifleman recognized 
as the same fearful individual who had gained access 
to his apartment the preceding night, conviction of the 
guilt of Halloway came even deeper home to the mind 
of the governor. It was through Francois alone that 
a communication was kept up secretly between the 
garrison and several of the Canadians without the fort, 
and the very fact of the mysterious warrior having 
been there so recently after his daring enterprise, bore 
evidence that whatever treason was in operation had 
been carried on through the instrumentality of mine 
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host of the Fleur de Lis. In proof, moreover, there 
was the hat of Donellan, and the very rope Halloway 
had stated to be that by which the unfortunate officer 
had effected his exit. Colonel De Haldimar was not 
one given to indulge in the mysterious or to believe 
in the romantic. Everything was plain matter of fact, 
as it now appeared before him; and he thought it evi- 
dent as though it had been written in words of fire 
that if his son and his unfortunate servant had quitted 
the fort in the manner represented, it was no less cer- 
tain they had been forced off by a party at the head 
of whom was his vindictive enemy, and with the con- 
nivance of Halloway. We have seen that after the 
discovery of the sex of the supposed drummer boy, 
when the prisoners were confronted together, Colonel 
De Haldimar had closely watched the expression of 
their countenances, but failed in discovering anything 
that could be traced into evidence of a guilty recogni- 
tion. Still he conceived his original impression to have 
been too forcibly borne out, even by the events of the 
last half hour, to allow this to have much weight with 
him; and his determination to carry the thing through 
all its fearful preliminary states became more and 
more confirmed. 

In adopting this resolution in the first instance he 
was not_without hope that Halloway, standing, as he 
must feel himself to be, on the verge of the grave, 
might be induced to make confession of his guilt, and 
communicate whatever particulars might prove essen- 
tial not only to the safety of the garrison generally, 
but to himself individually, as far as his personal 
enemy was concerned. With this view he had charged 
Captain Blessington, in the course of their march from 
the hut to the fatal bridge, to promise a full pardon 
provided he should make such confession of his crime 
as would lead to a just appreciation of the evils likely 
to result from the treason that had in part been accom- 
plished. Even in making this provision, however, 
which was met by the prisoner with solemn yet digni- 
fied reiteration of his innocence, Colonel De Haldimar 
had not made the refusal of pardon altogether con- 
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clusive in his own mind; still, in adopting this plan, 
there was a chance of obtaining a confession; and not 
until there was no longer a prospect of the unhappy 
man being led into that confession, did he feel it im- 
perative on him to stay the progress of the tragedy. 

What the result would have been had not Halloway, 
in the strong excitement of his feelings, sprung to his 
feet upon the coffin, uttering the exclamation of tri- 
umph, is scarcely doubtful. However much the gover- 
nor might have contemned and slighted a credulity in 
which he in no way participated himself, he had too 
much discrimination not to perceive that to have per- 
severed in the capital punishment would have been to 
have rendered himself personally obnoxious to the 
comrades of the condemned, whose dispirited air and 
sullen mien, he clearly saw, denounced the punishment 
as one of unnecessary rigor. The haughty commander 
was not a man to be intimidated by manifestations of 
discontent, neither was he one to brook a spirit of in- 
subordination, however forcibly supported; but he had 
too much experience and military judgment not to 
determine that this was not a moment, by foregoing an 
act of compulsory clemency, to instil divisions in the 
garrison, when the safety of all so much depended on 
the cheerfulness and unanimity with which they lent 
themselves to the arduous duties of defence. 

However originating in policy the leniency he might 
have been induced to have shown, all idea of the kind 
was chased from his mind by the unfortunate action 
of the prisoner. At the moment when the distant 
heights resounded with the fierce yells of the savages, 
and leaping forms came bounding down the slope, the 
remarkable warrior of the Fleur de Lis—the fearful 
enemy who had whispered the most demoniac venge- 
ance in his ears the preceding night—was the only one 
that met and riveted the gaze of the governor. He 
paused not to observe or to think who the flying man 
could be of whom the mysterious warrior was in pur- 
suit—neither did it, indeed, occur to him that it was 
a pursuit at all. But one idea suggested itself to his 
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mind, and that was an attempt at rescue of the con- 
demned on the part of his accomplice; and when at 
length Halloway, who had at once, as if by instinct, 
recognized his captain in the fugitive, shouted forth 
his gratitude to heaven that “he at length approached 
who alone had the power to save him,” every shadow 
of mercy was banished from the mind of the gover- 
nor, who, laboring under a natural misconception of 
the causes of his exulting shout, felt that justice im- 
peratively demanded her victim, and no longer hesi- 
tated in awarding the doom that became the supposed 
traitor. It was under this impression that he sternly 
gave and repeated the order to fire; and by this mis- 
judged and severe, although not absolutely cruel act, 
not only destroyed one of the noblest beings that ever 
wore a soldier’s uniform, but entailed upon himself 
and family that terrific curse of his maniac wife, which 
rang like a prophetic warning in the ears of all, and 
was often heard in the fitful startings of his own ever- 
after troubled slumbers. 

What his feelings were when subsequently he dis- 
covered in the wretched fugitive the son whom he 
already believed to have been numbered with the dead, 
and heard from his lips a confirmation of all that had 
been advanced by the unhappy Halloway, we shall 
leave it to our readers to imagine. Still, even amid his 
first regret, the rigid disciplinarian was strong within 
him; and no sooner had the detachment regained the 
fort, after performing the last offices of interment 
over their ill-fated comrade, than Captain De Haldimar 
received an intimation, through the adjutant, to con- 
sider himself under close arrest for disobedience of 
orders. Finally, however, he succeeded in procuring 
an interview with his father; in the course of which, 
disclosing the plot of the Indians, and the short period 
allotted for its being carried into execution, he painted 
in the most gloomy colors the alarming dangers which 
threatened them all, and finished by urgently implor- 
ing his father to suffer him to make the attempt to 
reach their unsuspecting friends at Michilimackinac. 
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Fully impressed with the difficulties attendant on a 
scheme that offered so few feasible chances of success, 
Colonel De Haldimar for a period denied his concur- 
tence, but when at length the excited young man dwelt 
on the horrors that would inevitably await his sister 
and betrothed cousin, were they to fall into the hands 
of the savages, these considerations were found to be 
effective. An after arrangement included Sir Everard 
Valletort, who had expressed a strong desire to share 
his danger in the enterprise; and the services of the 
Canadian, who had been brought back a prisoner to 
the fort, and on whom promises and threats were be- 
stowed in an equally lavish manner, were rendered 
available. In fact, without the assistance of Francois, 
there was little chance of their effecting in safety the 
navigation of the waters through which they were to 
pass to arrive at the fort. He it was who, when sum- 
moned to attend a conference among the officers, bear- 
ing on the means to be adopted, suggested the pro- 
priety of their disguising themselves as Canadian duck 
hunters ; in which character they might expect to pass 
unmolested, even if encountered by any outlying 
parties of the savages. 

With the doubts that had previously been enter- 
tained of the fidelity of Francois, there was an air of 
forlorn hope given to the enterprise; still, as the 
man expressed sincere earnestness of desire to repay 
the clemency accorded him, by a faithful exercise of his 
services, and as the object sought was one that justified 
the risk, there was, notwithstanding, a latent hope 
cherished by all parties that the event would prove 
successful. We have already seen to what extent their 
anticipations were realized. 

Whether it was that he secretly acknowledged the 
too excessive sternness of his justice in regard to Hallo- 
way (who still, in the true acceptation of facts, had 
been guilty of a crime that entailed the penalty he had 
paid), or that the apprehension that arose to his heart 
in regard. to her on whom he yearned with all a father’s 
fondness governed his conduct, certain it is that, from 
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the hour of the disclosure made by his son, Colonel 
De Haldimar became an altered man. Without losing 
anything of that dignity of manner which had hither- 
to been confounded with the most repellant haughti- 
ness of bearing, his demeanor towards his officers 
became more courteous; and although as heretofore, he 
kept himself entirely aloof, except when occasion of 
duty brought them together, still when they did meet 
there was more of conciliation in his manner and less 
of austerity in his speech. There was, moreover, “ei 
dejection in his eye strongly in contrast with his 
former imperious glance; and more than one officer 
remarked that if his days were devoted to the custom- 
ary practical arrangements for defence, his pallid 
countenance betokened that his nights were nights 
rather of vigil than repose. 

However natural and deep the alarm entertained for 
the fate of the sister fort, there could be no apprehen- 
sion on the mind of Colonel De Haldimar in regard to 
his own; since, furnished with the means of foiling his 
enemies with their own weapons of cunning and deceit, 
a few extraordinary precautions alone were necessary 
to secure all immunity from danger. Whatever might 
be the stern peculiarities of his character—and these 
had originated chiefly in an education purely military 
—Colonel De Haldimar was an officer well calculated 
to fulfil the important trust reposed in him; for, com- 
bining experience with judgment in all matters relating 
to the diplomacy of war, and being fully conversant 
with the character and habits of the enemy opposed to 
him, he possessed singular aptitude to seize whatever 
advantages might present themselves. 

The prudence and caution of his policy have already 
been made manifest in the two several council scenes 
with the chiefs recorded in our previous pages. It may 
appear singular that, with the opportunity thus 
afforded him of retaining the formidable Pontiac—the 
strength and sinew of that long protracted and fero- 
cious war—in his power, he should have waived his 
advantage; but here Colonel De Haldimar gave evi- 
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dence of the tact which so eminently distinguished his 
public conduct throughout. He well knew the noble, 
fearless character of the chief: and felt, if any hold 
was to be secured over him, it was by grappling with 
his generosity, and not by the exercise of intimidation. 
Even admitting that Pontiac continued his prisoner, 
and that the troops pouring their destructive fire upon 
the mass of enemies so suddenly arrested on the draw- 
bridge had swept away the whole, still they were but 
as a mite among the numerous nations that were 
leagued against the English, and to these nations it was 
evident they must sooner or later succumb. 

Colonel De Haldimar knew enough of the proud but 
generous nature of the Ottawa to deem that the policy 
he proposed to pursue in the last council scene would 
not prove altogether without effect on that warrior. 
It was well known to him much pains had been taken 
to instil into the minds of the Indians the belief that 
the English were resolved on their final extirpation 
and as certain slights offered to them at various 
periods had given a coloring of truth to this assertion, 
the formidable league which had already accomplished 
the downfall of so many of the forts had been the con- 
sequence of these artful representations. Although 
well aware that the French had numerous emissaries 
distributed among the fierce tribes, it was not until 
after the disclosure made by. the haughty Pontiac at 
the close of the first council scene that he became 
apprised of the alarming influence exercised Over the 
mind of that warrior himself by his own terrible and 
vindictive enemy. The necessity of counteracting that 
influence was obvious; and he felt this was only to be 
done (if at all) by some marked and extraordinary 
evidence of the peaceful disposition of the English, 
Hence his determination to suffer the faithless chiefs 
and their followers to depart unharmed from the fort, 
even at the moment when the attitude assumed by the 
prepared garrison fully proved to the assailants their 
designs had been penetrated and their schemes ren- 
dered abortive. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ITH the general position of the: en- 
campment of the investing Indians 
the reader has been made acquaint- 
ed through the narrative of Cap- 
tain De Haldimar. It was, as has 
been shown, situated in a sort of 
oasis close within the verge of the 
forest, and (girt by an intervening 
underwood which nature in her 
caprice had fashioned after the 
manner of a defensive barrier) em- 

braced a space sufficient to contain the tents of the 
fighting men, together with their women and child- 
ren. This, however, included the warriors and inferior 
chiefs. The tents of the leaders were without the belt 
of underwood, and principally distributed at long 
intervals on that side of the forest which skirted the 
open country towards the river; forming, as it were, 
a chain of external defence, and sweeping in a semi- 
circular direction round the more dense encampment 
of their followers. At its highest elevation the forest 
shot out suddenly into a point, naturally enough ren- 
dered an object of attraction from whatever part it 
was commanded. 

Darkness was already beginning to spread her mantle 
over the intervening space, and the night-fires of the 
Indians were kindling into brightness, glimmering 
occasionally through the wood with that pale and 
lambent light peculiar to the fire-fly, of which they 
offered a not inapt representation, when suddenly a 
lofty tent, the brilliant whiteness of which was thrown 
into strong relief by the dark field on which it reposed, 
was seen to rise at a few paces from the abrupt point 
in the forest just described, and on the extreme sum- 
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mit of a ridge beyond which lay only the western hori- 
zon in golden perspective. 

The opening of this tent looked eastward and to- 
wards the fort; and on its extreme summit floated a 
dark flag, which at intervals spread itself before the 
slight evening breeze, but oftener hung drooping and 
heavily over the glittering canvas. One solitary pine, 
whose truck exceeded not the ordinary thickness of 
a man’s waist, and standing out as a landmark on the 
ridge, rose at the distance of a few feet from the spot 
on which the tent had been erected; and to this was 
bound the tall and elegant figure of one dressed in 
the coarse garb of a sailor. The arms and legs of 
the individual were perfectly free; but a strong rope, 
rendered doubly secure after the manner of what is 
termed “whipping” among seamen, after having been 
drawn several times around his waist, and then firmly 
knotted behind, was again passed round the tree, to 
which the back of the prisoner was closely lashed; thus 
enabling, or rather compelling, him to be a spectator 
of every object within the tent. 

Layers of bark, over which were spread the dressed 
skins of the bear and the buffalo, formed the floor and 
carpet of the latter; and on these, in various parts, and 
in characteristic attitudes, reposed the forms of three 
human beings; one, the formidable warrior of the 
Fleur de Lis. Attired in the garb in which we first 
introduced him to our readers, and with the same wea- 
pons reposing at his side, the haughty savage lay at his 
lazy length; his feet reaching beyond the opening of 
the tent, and his head reposing on a rude pillow formed 
of a closely compressed pack of skins of wild animals, 
over which was spread a sort of mantle or blanket. 
One hand was introduced between the pillow and his 
head, the other grasped the pipe tomahawk he was 
smoking; and while the mechanical] play of his right 
- foot indicated preoccupation of thought, his quick and 
meaning eye glanced frequently and alternately upon 
the furthest of his companions, the prisoner without, 
and the distant fort. 
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Within a few feet of the warrior lay, extended on a 
buffalo skin, the delicate figure of a female, whose 
hair, complexion and hands denoted her European 
extraction. Her dress was entirely Indian, however ; 
consisting of a machecoti with leggings, moccasins, 
and skirt of printed cotton studded with silver brooches 
all of which were of a quality and texture to mark 
the wearer as the wife of a chief; and her fair hair, 
done up in a club behind, reposed on a neck of dazzling 
whiteness. Her eyes were large, blue, wild and un- 
meaning, her countenance vacant, and her movements 
altogether mechanical. A wooden bowl filled with 
hominy was at her side, and from this she was now in 
the act of feeding herself with a spoon of the same 
material, but with a negligence and slovenliness that 
betrayed her almost utter unconsciousness of the 
action. 

At the further side of the tent there was another 
woman, even more delicate in appearance than the one 
last mentioned. She, too, was blue-eyed, and of sur- 
passing fairness of skin. Her attitude denoted a mind 
too powerfully absorbed in grief to be heedful of 
appearances ; for she sat with her knees drawn up to 
her chin, and rocking her body to and fro with an 
undulating motion that seemed to have its origin in 
no effort of volition of her own. Her long fair hair 
hung negligently over her shoulders, and a blanket 
drawn over the top of her head like a veil, and exten- 
ding partly over the person, disclosed here and there 
portions of an apparel which was strictly European, 
although rent, and exhibiting in various places stains 
of blood. A bowl similar to that of her companion, 
and filled with the same food, was at her side; but this 
was untasted. 

“Why does the girl refuse to eat?” asked the war- 
rior of her next him, as he fiercely rolled a volume of 
smoke from his lips. “Make her eat, for I would speak 
to her afterwards.” 

“Why does the girl refuse to eat?” responded the 
wotnan in the same tone, dropping her spoon as she 
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spoke, and turning to the object of remark with a 
vacant look “It is good,” she pursued, as she rudely 
shook the arm of the heedless sufferer. “Come, girl, 
eat 

A shriek burst from the lips of the unhappy girl, as, 
apparently roused from her abstraction, she suffered 
the blanket to fall from her head, and staring wildly 
at her questioner, faintly demanded: “Who, in the 
name of mercy, are you, who address me in this horrid 
place in my own tongue? Speak; who are you? Surely 
I should know that voice for that of Ellen, the wife 
of Frank Halloway!” 

A maniac laugh was uttered by the wretched woman. 
This continued offensively for a moment; and she 
observed, in an infuriated tone and with a searching 
eye, “No, I am not the wife of Halloway. It is false. 
I am the wife of Wacousta. This is my husband!” and 
as she spoke she sprang nimbly to her feet, and was 
in the next instant lying prostrate on the form of the 
warrior; her arms thrown wildly around him, and her 
lips imprinting kisses on his cheek. 

But Wacousta was in no mood to suffer her endear- 
ments. He for the first time seemed alive to the pres- 
ence of her who lay beyond, and to whose whole ap- 
pearance a character of animation had been imparted 
by the temporary excitement of her feelings. He 
gazed at her a moment with the air of one endeavoring 
to recall the memory of days long gone by; and as he 
continued to do so, his eye dilated, his chest heaved 
and his countenance alternately flushed and paled. At 
length he threw the form that reposed upon his own 
violently, and even savagely, from him, sprang eagerly 
to his feet, and clearing the space that divided him from 
the object of his attention at a single step, bore her 
from the earth in his arms with as much ease as if she 
had been an infant, and then returning to his own rude 
couch, placed his horror-stricken victim at his side. 

“Nay, nay,” he urged sarcastically, as she vainly 
struggled to free herself; “let the De Haldimar portion 
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of your blood rise up in anger if it will; but that of 
Clara Beverley, at least a 

“Gracious Providence! where am I, that IT hear the 
name of my sainted mother thus familiarly pro- 
nounced?” interrupted the startled girl; “and who are 
you,” turning her eyes wildly on the swarthy coun- 
tenance of the warrior, “who are you, I ask, who, with 
the mien and in the garb of a savage of these forests, 
appear thus acquainted with her Hagiecs 

The warrior passed his hand across his brow for a 
moment, as if some painful and intolerable reflection 
had been called up by the question; but he speedily 
recovered his self-possession, and with an expression 
of feature that almost petrified his auditor, vehemently 
observed— 

“You ask who Iam! One who knew your mother 
long before the accursed name of De Haldimar had 
ever been whispered in her ear; and whom love for 
the one and hatred for the other has rendered the 
savage you now behold! But,” he continued, while a 
fierce and hideous smile lighted up every feature, “I 
overlook my past sufferings in my present happiness. 
The image of Clara Beverley, even such as my soul 
loved here in its youth, is once more before me in 
her child; that child shall be my wife!” 

“Your wife! monster; never!” shrieked the unhappy 
girl, vainly attempting to disengage herself from the 
encircling arm of the savage. “But,” she pursued in a 
tone of supplication, while the tears coursed each other 
down her cheek, “if you ever loved my mother, as you 
say you have, restore her children to her home; and 
if saints may be permitted to look down from heaven 
in approval of the acts of men, she whom you have 
loved will bless you for the deed.” 

A deep groan burst from the vast chest of Wacousta, 
but for a moment he answered not. At length he 
observed, pointing at the same time with his finger 
towards the cloudless vault above their heads: “Do 
you behold yon blue sky, Clara De Haldimar ?” 

“T do; what mean you?” demanded the trembling 
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girl, in whom a momentary hope had been excited by 
the subdued manner of the savage. 

“Nothing,” he coolly rejoined: “only that were your 
poor mother to appear there at this moment, clad in 
all the attributes ascribed to angels, her prayer would 
not alter the destiny that awaits you. Nay, nay; look 
not thus sorrowfully,” he pursued, as in despite of her 
efforts to prevent him he imprinted a burning kiss upon 
her lips. “Even thus was I once wont to linger on the 
lips of your mother ; but hers ever pouted to be pressed 
by mine, and not with tears but with sunniest smiles 
did she court them.” He paused, bent his head over the 
face of the shuddering girl, and gazing fixedly for a 
few minutes on her countenance, while he pressed her 
struggling form more closely to his own, exultingly 
pursued, as if to himself: “Even as her mother was, so 
is she. Ye powers of hell! who would have ever 
thought a time would come when both my vengeance 
and my love would be gratified to the utmost? How 
strange it never should have occurred to me he had 
a daughter!” 

“What mean you, fierce, unpitying man?” exclaimed 
the terrified Clara, to whom a full sense of the horror 
of her position had lent unusual energy of character. 
“Surely you will not detain a poor defenceless woman 
in your hands—the child of her you say you have loved. 
But it is false! you never knew her, or you would not 
reject my prayer.” 

“Never knew her!” fiercely repeated Wacousta. 
Again he paused. “Would I had never known her! and 
I should not now be the outcast: wretch I.am,” he 
added slowly and impressively. Then once more ele- 
'vating his voice: “Clara De Haldimar, I have loved your 
mother as man never loved woman, and I have hated 
your father” (grinding his teeth with fury as he spoke) 
“as man never hated man. That love, that hatred are 
unquenched—unquenchable. Before me I see at once 
the image of her who, even in death, has lived en- 
‘Shrined in my heart, and the child of him who is my 
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bitterest foe. Clara De Haldimar, do you understand 
me now?” 

“Almighty Providence! is there not one to save me? 
—can nothing touch your stubborn heart?” exclaimed 
the affrighted girl, and she turned her swimming eyes 
on those of the warrior, in appeal; but his glance 
caused her own to sink in confusion. “Ellen Hallo- 
way,” she pursued, after a moment’s pause, and in the 
wild accents of despair, “if you are indeed the wife 
of this man, as you say you are, oh! plead for me with 
him; and in the name of that kindness which I once 
extended to yourself, prevail on him to restore me to 
my father!” 

“Ellen Halloway! who calls Ellen Halloway?” said 
the wretched woman, who had again resumed her 
slovenly meal on the rude couch, apparently without 
consciousness of the scene enacting at her side. “Tam 
not Ellen Halloway; they said so, but it is not true. 
My husband was Reginald Morton; but he went for a 
soldier and was killed, and I never saw him more.” 

“Reginald Morton! What mean you, woman? What 
know you of Reginald Morton?” demanded Wacousta, 
with frightful energy, as leaning over the shrinking 
form of Clara he violently grasped and shook the 
shoulder of the unhappy maniac. 

“Stop; do not hurt me, and I will tell you all, sir,” 
she almost screamed. “Oh, sir, Reginald Morton was 
my husband once; but he was kinder than you are. He 
did not look so fiercely at me; nor did he pinch me so.” 

“What of him? who was he?” furiously repeated 
Wacousta, as he again impatiently shook the arm of 
the wretched Ellen. “Where did you know him? 
Whence came he?” 

“Nay, you must not be jealous of poor Reginald ;” 
and as she uttered these words in a softening and 
conciliating tone, her eye was turned upon those | 
of the warrior with a mingled expression of fear and 
cunning. “But he was very good, and very handsome 
and generous; and we lived near each other, and we 
loved each other at first sight. But his family were 
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very proud, and they quarrelled with him because he 
married me; and then we became very poor, and Regi- 
nald went for a soldier,and ; but I forget the rest, 
it is so long ago.” She pressed her hand to her brow, 
and sank her head upon her chest. 

“Ellen, woman, again I ask you where he came from, 
this Reginald Morton that you have named? To what 
country did he belong?” 

“Oh, we were both Cornish,” she answered, with a 
vivacity singularly in contrast with her recent low and 
monotonous tone; “but, as I said before, he was of a 
great family, and I only a poor clergyman’s daughter.” 

“Cornish !—Cornish, did you say?” fiercely repeated 
the dark Wacousta, while an expression of loathing 
and disgust seemed for a moment to convulse his fea- 
tures; “then it is as I had feared. One word more. 
Was the family seat called Monton Castle?” 

“It was,” unhesitatingly returned the poor woman, 
yet with the air of one wondering to hear a name re- 
peated, long forgotten even by herself. “It was a 
beautiful castle, too, on a lovely ridge of hills; and it 
commanded such a nice view of the sea, close to the 
little port of ; and the parsonage stood in such a 
sweet valley, close under the castle; and we were all 
so happy.” She paused, again put her hand to her 
brow, and pressed it with force, as if endeavoring to 
pursue the chain of connection in her memory, but 
evidently without success. 

“And your father’s name was Clayton?” said the 
warrior, enquiringly. “Henry Clayton, if I recollect 
aright?” 

“Ha! who names my father!” shrieked the wretched 
woman. “Yes, sir, it was Clayton—Henry Clayton— 
the kindest, the noblest of human beings. But the 
affliction of his child and the persecution of the Morton 
family broke his heart. He is dead, sir, and Reginald 
is dead, too, and I am a poor lone widow in the world, 
and have no one to love me.” Here the tears coursed 
each other rapidly down her faded cheeks, although 
her eyes were staring and motionless. 
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“Tt is false!” vociferated the warrior, who, now he 
had gained all that was essential to the elucidation of 
his doubts, quitted the shoulder he had continued to 
press with violence in his nervous hand, and once more 
extended himself at his length; “in me you behold the 
uncle of your husband. Yes, Ellen Clayton, you have 
been the wife of two Reginald Mortons. Both,” he 
pursued with unutterable bitterness, while he again 
started up and shook his tomahawk menacingly in the 
direction of the fort—“both have been the victims of 
yon cold-blooded governor ; but, the hours of reckoning 
‘5 at hand. Ellen,” he fiercely added, “do you recol- 
lect the curse you pronounced on the family of that 
haughty man when he slaughtered your Reginald? 
By heaven! it shall be fulfilled; but first shall the love 
I have so long borne the mother be transferred to the 
child.” 

Again he sought to encircle the waist of her whom, 
in the strong excitement of his rage, he had moment- 
arily quitted; but the unutterable disgust and horror 
produced in the mind of the unhappy Clara lent an 
almost supernatural activity to her despair. She dex- 
terously eluded his grasp, gained her feet, and with 
tottering steps and outstretched arms darted through 
the tent, and piteously exclaiming, “Save me! oh, for 
God’s sake, save me!” sank exhausted and apparently 
lifeless on the chest of the prisoner without. 

To such of our readers as, deceived by the romantic 
nature of the attachment stated to have been origin- 
ally entertained by Sir Everard Valletort for the un- 
seen sister of his friend, have been led to expect a tale 
abounding in manifestations of its progress when the 
parties had actually met, we at once announce disap- 
pointment. Neither the lover of amorous adventure 
nor the admirer of witty dialogue should dive into 
these passages. Room for the exercise of the invention 
might, it is true, be found; but ours is a tale of sad 
reality, and our heroes and heroines figure under cir- 
cumstances that would render wit a satire upon the 
understanding, and love a reflection upon the heart. 
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Within: the bounds of probability have we, therefore, 
confined ourselves, 

What the feelings of the young baronet must have 
been from the first moment when he received from the 
hands of the unfortunate Captain Baynton (who, 
although an officer of his own corps, was personally 
a stranger to him), that cherished sister of his friend, 
on whose ideal form his excited imagination had so 
often latterly loved to linger, up to the present hour, 
we should vainly attempt to paint. There are emo- 
tions of the heart it would be mockery in the pen to 
trace. From the instant of his first contributing to 
preserve her life on that dreadful day of blood, to that 
when the schooner fell into the hands of the savages, 
few words had passed between them, and these had 
reference merely to the position in which they found 
themselves, and whenever Sir Everard felt he could 
without indelicacy or intrusion render himself in the 
slightest way serviceable to her. The very circum- 
stances under which they had met conduced to the 
suppression, if not utter extinction, of all passion 
attached to the sentiment with which he had been 
inspired. A new feeling had quickened in his breast; 
and it was with emotions more assimilated to friend- 
ship than to love that he now regarded the beautiful 
but sorrow-stricken sister of his bosom friend. Still 
there was a softness, a purity, a delicacy and tender- 
ness in this new feeling in which the influence of sex 
secretly, though unacknowledged, predominated; and 
even while sensible it would have been a profanation 
of everything most sacred and delicate in nature to 
have admitted a thought of love within his breast at 
such a moment, he also felt he could have entertained 
a voluptuous joy in making any sacrifice, even to the 
surrender of life itself, provided the tranquility of that 
gentle and suffering being could be by it ensured. 

Clara in her turn had been in no condition to admit 
so exclusive a power as that of love within her soul. 
She had, it is true, even amid the desolation of her shat- 
tered spirit, recognized in the young officer the original 
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of a portrait so frequently drawn by her brother and 
dwelt on by herself. She acknowledged, moreover, the 
fidelity of the painting; but however she might have 
felt and acted under different circumstances, absorbed 
as was her heart and paralysed her imagination by the 
harrowing scenes she had gone through, she, too, had 
room but for one sentiment in her fainting soul, and 
that was friendship for the friend of her brother, on 
whom, moreover she bestowed that woman’s grati- 
tude which could not fail to be awakened by a recol- 
lection of the risks he had encountered, conjointly 
with Frederick, to save her from destruction. During 
their passage across the Huron, Sir Everard had 
usually taken his seat on the deck, at that respectful 
distance which he conceived the delicacy of the posi- 
tion of the unfortunate cousins demanded; but in such 
a manner that, while he seemed wholly abstracted 
from them, his eye had more than once been detected 
by Clara fixed on hers, with an affectionateness of 
interest she could not avoid repaying with a glance of 
recognition and approval. These, however, were the 
_only indications of regard that had passed between 
them. 

If, however, a momentary and irrepressible flashing 
of that sentiment which had, at an earlier period, 
formed a portion of their imaginings, did occasionally 
steal over their hearts while there was a prospect of 
reaching their friends in safety, all manifestation of 
its power was again finally suppressed when the 
schooner fell into the hands of the savages. Becoming 
the immediate prisoners of Wacousta they had been 
surrendered to that ferocious chief to be dealt with 
as he might think proper, and on disembarking from 
the canoe in which their transit to the mainland had 
been descried that morning from the fort, had been 
separated from their equally unfortunate and suffering 
companions. Captain De Haldimar, Madeline and the 
Canadian were delivered over to the custody of several 
choice warriors of the tribe in which Wacousta was 
adopted, and, bound hand and foot, were at that mo- 
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ment in the war-tent of the fierce savage, which, as 
Pontiac had once boasted to the governor, was every- 
where hung around with human scalps, both of men, 
of women and of children. 

The object of this mysterious man in removing Clara 
to the spot we have described was one well worthy of 
his ferocious nature. His vengeance had already 
devoted her to destruction, and it was within view of 
the fort which contained the father whom he loathed 
he had resolved his purpose should be accomplished. 
A refinement of cruelty, such as could scarcely have 
been supposed to enter the breast even of such a re- 
morseless savage as himself, had caused him to con- 
vey to the same spot him whom he rather suspected 
than knew to be the lover of the young girl. It was 
with the view of harrowing up the soul of one whom 
he had recognized as the officer who had disabled him 
on the night of the rencontre on the bridge, that he 
had bound Sir Everard to the tree, whence, as we have 
already stated, he was a compelled spectator of every- 
thing that passed within the tent; and yet with that 
free action of limb which only tended to tantalize him 
the more amid his unavoidable efforts to rid himself 
of his bonds—a fact that proved not only the dire 
extent to which the revenge of Wacousta could be 
carried, but the actual and gratuitous cruelty of his 
nature. 

One must have been similarly circumstanced to 
understand all the agony of the young man during this 
odious scene, and particularly at the fierce and re- 
peated declarations of the savage that Clara should 
be his bride. More than once had he essayed to re- 
move the ligatures which confined his waist, but his 
unsuccessful attempts only drew an occasional smile 
of derision from his enemy as he glanced his eye 
rapidly towards him. Conscious at length of the 
inutility of efforts which, without benefiting her for 
whom they were principally prompted, rendered him 
in some degree ridiculous even in his own eyes, the 
wretched Valletort desisted altogether, and with his . 
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head sunk upon his chest and his eyes closed sought 
at least to shut out a scene which blasted his sight 
and harrowed up his very soul. 

But when Clara, uttering her wild cry for protection 
and rushing forth from ‘the tent, sank almost uncon- 
sciously in his embrace, a thrill of inexplicable joy ran 
through each awakened fibre of his frame. Bending 
eagerly forward he had extended his arms to receive 
her, and when he felt her light and graceful form 
pressing upon his own as its last refuge—when he felt 
her heart beating against his—when he saw her droop- 
ing on his shoulder in the wild recklessness of despair 
—even amid that scene of desolation and grief he could 
not help enfolding her in tumultuous ecstacy to his 
breast. Every horrible danger was for an instant for- 
gotten in the soothing consciousness that he at length 
encircled the form of her whom in many an hour of 
solitude he had thus pictured, although under far dif- 
ferent circumstances, reposing confidingly on him. 
There was delight mingled with agony in his sensation 
of the wild throb of her bosom against his own; and 
even while his soul fainted within him as he reflected 
on the fate that awaited her, he felt as if he could 
himself now die more happily. 

Momentary, however, was the duration of this scene. 
Furious with anger at the evident disgust of his victim, 
Wacousta no sooner saw her sink into the arms of her 
lover than with that agility for which he was remark- 
able he was again on his feet, and stood in the next 
instant at her side. Uniting to the generous strength 
of his manhood all that was wrung from his mingled 
love and despair, the officer clasped his hand round the 
waist of the drooping Clara, and with clenched teeth 
and feet firmly set seemed resolved to defy every effort 
of the warrior to remove her. Not a word was uttered 
on either side; but in the fierce smile that curled the 
lip of the savage there spoke a language even more 
terrible than the words that smile implied. Sir Everard 
could not suppress an involuntary shudder; and when 
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at length Wacousta, after a short but violent struggle, 
succeeded in again securing and bearing off his prize, 
the wretchedness of soul of the former was inde- 
scribable. 

“You see ’tis vain to struggle against your destiny, 
Clara De Haldimar,” sneered the warrior. “Ours is 
but a rude nuptial couch, it is’ true; but the wife of 
an Indian chief must not expect the luxuries of Europe 
in the heart of an American wilderness.” 

“Almighty heaven! where am I?” exclaimed the 
wretched girl, again unclosing her eyes to all the horror 
of her position; for again she lay at the side and within 
the encircling arm of her enemy. “Oh, Sir Everard 
Valletort, I thought I was with you, and that you had 
saved me from this monster. Where is my brother? 
Where are Frederick and Madeline? Why have they 
deserted me? Ah! my heart will break I cannot 
endure this longer and live.” 

“Clara, Miss De Haldimar,” groaned Sir Everard, in 
a voice of searching agony; “could I lay down my life 
for you, I would; but you see these bonds. Oh, God; oh, 
God! have pity on the innocent ; and for once incline the 
heart°of yon fierce monster to: the whisperings of 
mercy.” ‘As he uttered the last sentence he attempted 
to sink on his knees in supplication to Him he address- 
ed, but the tension of the cord prevented him; yet 
were his hands clasped and his eyes upraised to heaven, 
~while his countenance beamed with an expression of 
fervent enthusiasm. 

“Peace, babbler! or; by heaven! that prayer shall be 
your last,” vociferated Wacousta. “But no,” he’ pur- 
> sued to himself, dropping at the same time the point of 

his tomahawk; “these are but the natural writhings of 
the crushed worm; and the longer protracted they are 
the more complete will be my vengeance.” Then turn- 
ing to the terrified girl: “You ask, Clara De Haldimar, 
where you are? In the tent of your mother’s lover, I 
reply ; at the side of him who once pressed her to his 
heart, even as I now press you, and with a fondness that 
was only equalled by her own. Come, dear Clara,” and 
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his voice assumed a tone of tenderness that was even 
more revolting than his natural ferocity, “let me woo 
you to the affection she once possessed. It was a heart 
of fire in which her image stood enshrined; it is a 
heart of fire still, and well worthy of her child.” 

“Never, never!” shrieked the agonized girl. “Kill 
me, murder me, if you will; but oh! if you have pity, 
pollute not my ear with the avowal of your detested 
love. But again I repeat, it is false that my mother ever 
knew you. She never could have loved so fierce, so 
vindictive a being as yourself.” 

“Ha! do you doubt me still?” sternly demanded the 
savage. Then drawing the shuddering girl still closer to 
his vast chest—“Come hither, Clara, while to convince 
you I unfold the sad history of my life, and tell you 
more of your parents than you have ever known. 
When,” he pursued solemnly, “you have learnt the 
extent of my love for the one and the hatred for the 
other, and the wrongs I have endured from both, you 
will no longer wonder at the spirit of mingled love and 
vengeance that dictates my conduct towards yourself. 
Listen, girl,“ he continued fiercely, “and judge whether 
mine are injuries to be tamely pardoned when a whole 
life has been devoted to the pursuit of the means of 
avenging them.” 

Irresistibly led by a desire to know what possible 
connection could have existed between her parents and 
this singular and ferocious man, the wretched girl gave 
her passive assent. She even hoped that in the course 
of his narrative some softening reflections would pass 
over his mind, the effect of which might be to pre- 
dispose him to mercy. Wacousta buried his face for a 
few moments in his large hand, as if endeavoring to 
collect and concentrate the remembrances of past 
years. His countenance, meanwhile, had undergone a 
change; for there was now a shade of melancholy 
mixed with the fierceness of expression usually observ- 
able there. This, however, was dispelled in the course 
of his narrative, and as various opposite passions were 
in turn powerfully and severally developed. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


T is now four and twenty years,” 
commenced Wacousta, “since your 
father and myself first met as sub- 
alterns in the regiment he now 
commands, when an intimacy sud- 
denly sprang up between us which, 
as it was then to our brother 
officers, has since been a source of 
utter astonishment to myself. He, 
all coldness, prudence, obsequious- 
ness and forethought. I all enthu- 

siasm, carelessness, impetuosity and independence. 

Whether this intimacy sprang from the adventitious 

circumstance of our being more frequently thrown to- 

gether as officers of the same company—for we were 
both attached to the Grenadiers—or that my wild spirit 

was soothed by the bland amenity of his manners, I 

know not. The latter, however, is not improbable; for 

proud and haughty and dignified as the Colonel now is, 
such was not then the character of the ensign; who 
seemed thrown out of one of nature’s supplest moulds, 
to fawn, and cringe, and worm his way to favor by the 
wily speciousness of his manners. Oh, God!” pursued 

Wacousta, after a momentary pause, and striking his 

palm against his forehead, “that I ever should have 

been the dupe of such a cold-blooded hypocrite. 

“As you have just learnt, Cornwall is the country of 
my birth. I was the eldest of the only two surviving 
children of a large family, and, as heir to the baronetcy 
of the proud Mortons, was looked up to by lord and 
vassal as the future perpetuator of the family name. 
My brother had been designed for the army, but as 
this was a profession to which I had attached my in- 
387 
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clination, the point was waived in my favor, and at the 
age of eighteen I first joined the regiment, then 
quartered in the Highlands of Scotland. During my 
boyhood I had ever accustomed myself to athletic ex- 
ercises, and loved to excite myself by encountering 
danger in its most terrific forms. 

“The wild daring by which my boyhood had been 
marked was powerfully awakened by the bold and 
romantic scenery of the Scottish Highlands; and as the 
regiment was at that time quartered in a part of those 
mountainous districts where, from the dtsturbed nature 
of the times, society was difficult of attainment, many 
of the officers were driven from necessity, as I was 
from choice, to indulge in the sports of the chase. On 
one occasion a party of four of us set out early in the 
morning in pursuit of deer, numbers of which we knew 
were to be met with in the mountainous tracts of Bute 
and Argyleshire. The course we happened to take lay 
through a succession of deep dark glens, and over 
frowning rocks; the difficulties of access to which only 
stirred up my dormant spirit of enterprise the more. 
We had continued in this course for many hours, over- 
coming one difficulty only to be encountered by an- 
other, and yet without meeting a single deer, when at 
length the faint blast of a horn was heard far above 
our heads in the distance, and presently a noble stag 
was seen to ascend a ledge of rocks immediately in 
front of us. To raise my gun to my shoulder and fire 
was the work of a moment, after which we all followed 
in pursuit. On reaching the spot where the deer had 
first been seen, we observed traces of blood, satisfying 
us he had. been wounded; but the course taken in his 
flight was one that seemed to defy every htman effort 
to follow in. It was a narrow pointed ledge, ascending 
boldly towards a huge cliff that projected frowningly 
from the extreme summit; and on either side lay a 
dark, deep and apparently fathomless ravine, to look 
even on which was sufficient to appal the stoutest heart 
and ‘unnerve the steadiest brain. For me, however, 
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long accustomed to dangers of the sort, it had no 
terror. I had proceeded about five hundred yards 
further, when I came to the termination of the ledge, 
from the equally narrow transverse extremity of which 
branched out three others; the whole contributing to 
form a figure resembling that of a trident. Along the 
ledge I had quitted I had remarked occasional traces 
_where the stricken deer had passed, and the same 
blood-spots now directed me at a point where but for 
these I must have been utterly at fault. The centre of 
these new ridges and the narrowest was that taken by 
the animal, and on that I once more renewed my pur- 
suit. I continued my course towards the main body of 
rock that now rose within a hundred yards. How this 
was to be gained I knew not; for it shelved out abruptly 
from the extreme summit, overhanging the abyss, and 
presenting an appearance which I cannot more pro- 
perly render than by comparing it to the sounding 
boards placed over the pulpits of our English churches. 
Still I was resolved to persevere to the close, and I but 
too unhappily succeeded. 

“It was evident to me that there must be some open- 
ing through which the deer had effected his escape to 
the precipitous heights above; and I felt a wild and 
fearful triumph in following him to his cover over 
passes which it was my pleasure to think none of the 
hardy mountaineers themselves would have dared to 
venture upon with impunity. I paused not to consider 
of the difficulty of bearing away my prize, even if I 
succeeded in overtaking it. At every step my excite- 
ment and determination became stronger, and I felt 
every fibre of my frame to dilate as when, in my more 
boyish days, I used to brave in my gallant skiff the 
mingled fury of the warring elements of sea and storm. 
Suddenly, while my mind was intent only on the dan- 
gers I used then to hold in such light estimation, I found 
my further progress intercepted by a fissure in the crag. 
It was not the width of this opening that disconcerted 
me, for it exceeded not ten feet, but I came upon it so 
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unadvisedly that in attempting to check my forward 
motion I had nearly lost my equipoise and fallen into 
the abyss that now yawned before on either side of me. 
To pause upon the danger would, I felt, be to insure it. 
Summoning all my dexterity into a single bound, I 
cleared the chasm, and with one buckskin foot (for my 
hunting costume was strictly Highland) clung firmly 
to the ledge, while I secured my balance with the other. 
At this point the rock became gradually broader, so 
that I now trod the remainder of the rude path in per- 
fect security, until I at length found myself close to the 
vast mass of which these ledges were merely rami- 
fications or veins; but still I could discover no outlet 
by which the wounded deer could have escaped. 

“While I lingered, thoughtfully, for a moment, half in 
disappointment, half in anger, and with my back lean- 
ing against the rock, I fancied I heard a rustling as of 
the leaves and branches of underwood, on that part 
which projected like a canopy far above the abyss. I 
bent my eyes eagerly and fixedly on the spot whence 
the sound proceeded, and presently could distinguish 
the blue sky appearing through an aperture, to which 
was the instant afterwards applied what I conceived to 
bea human face. No sooner, however, was it seen than 
withdrawn, and then the rustling of leaves was heard 
again and all was still as before. 

“A new direction was now given to my feelings. I 
felt a presentiment that my adventure, if prosecuted, 
would terminate in some extraordinary and character- 
istic manner; and obeying, as I ever did, the first im- 
pulse of my heart, I prepared to grapple once more 
with the difficulties that yet remained to be sur- 
mounted. Securing my gun between some twisted 
roots that grew out of and adhered to the main body 
of the rock, I commenced the difficult ascent, and after 
considerable effort, found myself at length immed- 
iately under the aperture. My progress along the 
lower superfices of this projection was like that of a 
crawling reptile. My back hung suspended over the 
chasm, into which one false movement of hand or foot, 
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one yielding of the roots entwined in the rock, must 
inevitably have precipitated me; and, while my toes 
wormed themselves into the tortuous fibres of the 
latter, I passed hand over hand beyond my head, until I 
had arrived within a foot or two of the point I desired 
to reach. Here, however, a new difficulty arose. A 
slight projection of the rock close to the aperture im- 
peded my further progress in the manner hitherto pur- 
sued, and to pass this I was compelled to drop my whole 
weight, suspended by one vigorous arm, while with 
the other I separated the bushes that concealed the 
opening. A violent exertion of every muscle now im- 
pelled me upward, until at length I had so far suc- 
ceeded as to introduce my head and shoulders through 
the aperture, after which my final success was no 
longer doubtful.” 


One of those painful pauses with which his narrative 
was often broken here occurred, and with an energy 
that terrified her whom he addressed, Wacousta pur- 
sued: “Clara De Haldimar, it was here—in this garden 
—this paradise—this oasis of the rocks in which I now 
found myself, that I first saw and loved your mother. 
Ha! you start; you believe me now. Loved her!” he 
continued, after another pause—“oh, what a feeble 
word is love to express the concentration of mighty 
feelings that flowed like burning lava through my 
veins! Who shall pretend to give a name to the emotion 
that ran thrillingly, madly through my excited frame 
when first I gazed on her who, in every attribute of 
womanly beauty, realized all my fondest fancy ever 
painted? Listen to me, Clara,” he pursued, in a fiercer 
tone, and with a convulsive pressure of the form he 
still encircled; “if in my younger days my mind was 
alive to enterprise, and loved to contemplate danger in 
its most appalling forms, this was far from being the 
master passion of my soul; nay, it was the strong 
necessity I felt of pouring into some devoted bosom the 
overflowing fullness of my heart, that made me court 
in solitude those positions of danger with which the 
image of woman was ever associated. 
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“I have already said that, on gaining the summit of 
the rock, I found myself in a sort of oasis of the moun- 
tains. It was so. Belted in on every hand by bold and 
precipitous crags, that seemed to defy the approach 
even of the wildest animals, and putting utterly at 
fault the penetration and curiosity of man, was spread 
a carpet of verdure, a luxuriance of vegetation that 
might have put to shame the fertility of the soft breeze- 
nourished valleys of Italy and Southern France. 

“At about twenty yards from the aperture, and ona 
bank formed of turf, covered with moss, and inter- 
“spersed with roses and honey-suckles, sat the divinity 
of the oasis. She, too, was clad in the Highland dress, 
which gave an air of wildness and elegance to her 
figure that was in classic harmony with the surround- 
ing scenery. At the moment of my appearance she was 
in the act of dressing the wounded shoulder of a stag 
that had apparently been shot; and from the broad 
tartan riband I perceived attached to its neck, added 
to the fact of the tameness of the animal, I presumed 
that this stag, evidently a favorite of its mistress, was 
the same I had fired at and wounded. The rustling’ I 
‘made among the bushes had attracted her attention. 
She raised her eyes from the deer, and beholding me 
started to her feet, uttering a cry of terror and surprise. 
Fearing to speak, as if the sound of my own voice were 
sufficient to dispel the illusion that fascinated both eye 
-and heart into delicious tension on her form, I stood 
-for some moments as motionless as the rock out of 
which I: appeared to grow, gazing upon her I was 
-destined-to love: forever. 

“It-was this utter immobility on my:own part that 
-ensured-me-a continuance of the exquisite happiness I 
then enjoyed. The first movement of the startled girl 
had been to fly towards her dwelling, which stood at a 
short distance, half imbedded in the same clustering 
roses and honey-suckles that adorned her bank of 
moss; but when she remarked my utter stillness and 
apparent absence of purpose, she checked the impulse 
that would have directed her departure, and stopped, 
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half in curiosity, half in fear, to examine me once more. 
At that moment all my energies appeared to be re- 
stored; I threw myself into an attitude expressive of 
deep contrition for the intrusion of which I had been 
unconsciously guilty, and dropping on one knee and 
raising my clasped hands, inclined them towards her in 
token of mingled deprecation of her anger and respect- 
ful homage to herself. At first she hesitated, then 
gradually and timidly retrod her way to the seat she 
had so abruptly quitted in her alarm. Emboldened by. 
this movement I made a step or two in advance, but no 
sooner had I done so than she again took to flight. 
Once more, however, she turned to behold me, and 
again I had dropped on my knee, and was conjuring 
her with the same signs to remain and bless me with 
her presence. Again she returned to her seat, and 
again I advanced. Scarcely less timid, however, than 
the deer which followed her every moment, she fled a 
third time; a third time looked back, and was again 
induced by my supplicating manner to return. Fre- 
quently was this repeated before I finally found myself 
at the feet, and pressing the hand—(oh, God! what 
torture in| the recollection!)—yes, pressing the hand 
of: her for whose smile I would, even at that moment, 
have sacrificed my soul. Such was your mother, Clara 
De Haldimar; yes, even such as I have described her 
was Clara Beverley.” 

Again Wacousta paused, and his pause was longer 
than usual, as with his large hand again covering his 
face he seemed endeavoring to master his feelings 
which these recollections had called up. Clara scarcely 
breathed. Unmindful of her desolate position, her soul 
was intent only ona history that related so immediately 
to her beloved mother, of whom all that she had hither- 
to known was, that she was a native of Scotland, and 
that her father had married here while quartered in that 
country. The deep emotion of the terrible being be- 
fore her, so often manifested in the course of what he 
had already given of his recital, added to her knowledge 
of the facts just named, scarcely left a doubt of the 
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truth of his statement on her mind. Her ear was now 
bent aching towards him in expectation of a contin- 
uance of his history, but he still remained in the same 
attitude of absorption. An irresistible impulse caused 
her to extend her hand and remove his own from his 
eyes. They were filled with tears; and even while her 
mind rapidly embraced the hope that this manifestation 
of tenderness was but the dawning of mercy towards 
the children of her he had once loved, her kind nature 
could not avoid sympathizing with him whose uncouth- 
ness of appearance and savageness of nature were, in 
some measure, lost sight of in the fact of the powerful 
love he yet apparently acknowledged. 

But no sooner did Wacousta feel the soft pressure of 
her hand and meet her eyes turned on his with an ex- 
pression of interest, than the most rapid transition was 
effected in his feelings. He drew the form of the 
weakly resisting girl closer to his heart; again im- 
printed a kiss upon her lips, and then, while every 
muscle in his iron frame seemed quivering with 
emotion, exclaimed; “By heaven! that touch, that 
glance, were Clara Beverley’s. Yes, Clara,” he pro- 
ceeded more deliberately, as he scanned her form with 
an eye that made her shudder, “such as your mother 
was, so are you; the same delicacy of proportion; the 
same graceful curvature of limb, only less rounded, 
less womanly. But you must be younger by about two 
years than she then was.” 

There was cool license of speech—a startling free- 
dom of manner—in the latter part of his address that 
disappointed not less than it pained and offended the 
unhappy Clara. She shuddered, and sighing bitterly, 
suffered her tears to force themselves through her 
closed lids upon her pallid cheek. This change in her 
appearance seemed to act as a check on the temporary 
excitement of Wacousta. Again obeying one of those 
rapid transitions of feeling for which he was remark- 
able, he once more assumed an expression of serious- 
ness, and thus continued his narrative. 
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T boots not now, Clara, to enter upon all 
that succeeded to my first introduc- 
tion to your mother. It would take 
long to relate; not the gradation of 
our passion, for that was like the 
whirlwind of the desert, sudden and 
devastating from the first; but the 
burning vow, the plighted faith, the 
reposing confidence, the unchecked 
abandonment that flew from the lips 
and filled the heart of each, sealed as 

they were with kisses, long, deep, enervating, even 

such as I had ever pictured that divine pledge of human 
affection should be. Yes, Clara De Haldimar, your 
mother was the child of nature then. 

“T was not always the rugged being I now appear. 
Of surpassing strength I had ever been, and fleet of 
foot; but not then had I attained to my present gigantic 
stature; neither was my form endowed with the same 
herculean rudeness, nor did my complexion wear the 
swarthy hue of the savage, nor had my features been 
rendered repulsive from the perpetual action of those 
fierce passions which have since assailed my soul. 

“Your mother had been brought up in solitude, and 
without having seen the face of another man than that 
of her father. Colonel Beverley, of English name but 
Scottish connections, was an old gentleman of consider- 
able eccentricity of character. He had taken a part in 
the rebellion of 1715; but sick and disgusted with an 
issue by which his fortunes had been affected, and 
heartbroken by the loss of a beloved wife, whose death 
had been accelerated by circumstances connected with 
the disturbed nature of the times, he had resolved to 
bury himself and child in some wild where the face of 
395 
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man, whom he loathed, might no more offend his sight. 
This oasis of the mountains was the spot selected for 
his purpose; for he had discovered it some years pre- 
viously, on an occasion when, closely pursued by some 
of the English troops, and separated from his followers, 
he had only effected his escape by venturing on the 
ledges of rock I have already described. After minute 
subsequent search, at the opposite extremity of the 
oblong belt of rocks that shut it in on every hand, he 
had discovered an opening through which the transport 
of such necessaries as were essential to his object might 
be effected; and causing one of his dwelling houses to 
be pulled down, he had the materials carried across the 
rocks on the shoulders of the men employed to re-erect 
them in his chosen solitude. A few months served to 
complete these arrangements, which included a garden 
abounding in every fruit and flower that could possibly 
live in so elevated a region; and this in time, under his 
own culture and that of his daughter, became the Eden 
it first appeared to me. 

“Previous to their entering on this employment the 
workmen had been severally sworn to secrecy; and 
when all was declared ready for his reception the 
colonel summoned them a second time to his presence; 
when, after making a handsome present to each, in 
addition to his hire, he found no difficulty in prevailing 
on them to renew their oath that they would preserve 
the most scrupulous silence in regard to the place of 
his retreat. He then took advantage of a dark and 
tempestuous night to execute his project; and attended 
only by an old woman and her daughter, faithful de- 
pendants of the family, set out in quest of his new 
abode, leaving all his neighbors to discuss and marvel 
at the singularity of his disappearance. True to his 
text, however, not even a boy was admitted into his 
household; and here they had continued to live, un- 
seeing and unseen by man, except when a solitary and 
distant mountaineer occasionally flitted among the 
rocks below in pursuit of his game. Fruit and veget- 
ables composed their diet; but once a fortnight the 
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old woman was despatched through the opening al- 
ready mentioned, which was at other times so secured 
by her master that no hand but his own could remove 
the intricate fastenings. This expedition had for its 
object the purchase of bread and animal food at the 
nearest market; and every time she sallied forth an 
oath was administered to the crone, the purport of 
which was, not only that she would return, unless pre- 
vented by violence or death, but that she would not 
answer any questions put to her, as to whom she was, 
whence she came, or for whom the fruits of her 
marketing were intended. 

“Meanwhile, wrapped up in his books, which were 
chiefly classic authors, or writers on abstruse sciences, 
the misanthropical colonel paid little or no attention to 
the cultivation of the intellect of his daughter, whom he 
had merely instructed in the elementary branches of 
education; in all of which, however, she evinced an 
aptitude and perfectibility that indicated quickness of 
genius and a capability of far higher attainment. Books 
he principally withheld from her, because they brought 
the image of man—whom he hated and wished she 
should also hate—too often in flattering colors before 
her; and had any work treating of love been found 
to have crept accidentally into his own collection, it 
would instantly and indignantly have been committed 
to the flames. 

“Thus left to the action of her own heart— the guid- 
ance of her own feelings—it was but natural your 
mother should have suffered her imagination to repose 
on an ideal happiness, which, although in some degree 
destitute of shape and character, was still powerftilly 
felt. What dear acknowledgments (alas! too deceit- 
ful!) flowed from her guileless lips, even during our 
first interview! 

“Two long and delicious hours,” pursued Wacousta, 
after another painful pause of some moments, “did we 
pass together, exchanging thought and speech and 
heart as if the term of our acquaintance had been co- 
eval with the first dawn of our intellectual life, when 
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suddenly a small silver-toned bell was heard from the 
direction of the house, hid from the spot on which we 
sat by the luxuriant foliage of an intervening laburnum. 
This sound seemed to dissipate the dreamy calm that 
had wrapped the soul of your mother into for- 
getfulness. She started suddenly up and_ bade 
me, if I loved her, begone; as that bell an- 
nounced her required attendance on her father, 
who, now awakened from the midday slumber 
in which he ever indulged, was about to take 
his accustomed walk around the grounds; which was 
little else, in fact, than a close inspection of the walls 
of his natural castle. I rose to obey her; our eyes met, 
and she threw herself into my extended arms. We 
whispered anew our vows of eternal love. She called 
me her husband, and I pronounced the endearing name 
of wife. A burning kiss sealed the compact; and on 
her archly observing that the sleep of her father con- 
tinued about two hours at noon, and that the old woman 
and her daughter were always occupied within doors, 
I promised to repeat my visit every second day until 
she finally quitted her retreat to be my own for life. 
“One morning I had hastily sketched an outline of 
your mother’s features in pencil, with a view to assist 
me in the design of a miniature I proposed painting 
from memory. While occupied the second day in its 
completion it occurred to me I was in orders on duty 
for the following, which was that of my promised visit 
to the oasis; and I despatched my servant with my 
compliments to your father, and a request that he 
would be so obliging as to take my guard for me on the 
to-morrow, and I would perform his duty when next 
his name appeared on the roster. Some time after- 
wards I heard the door of the room in which I sat open, 
and someone enter. Presuming it to be my servant 
(returned from the execution of the message with 
which he had just been charged), I paid no attention 
to the circumstance; but finding, presently, he did not 
speak, I turned round with a view of demanding what 
answer he had brought. To my surprise, however, I 
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beheld, not my servant, but your father. He was stand- 
ing looking over my shoulder at the work on which I 
was engaged; and notwithstanding in the instant he 
resumed the cold, quiet, smirking look that usually dis- 
tinguished him, I thought I could trace the evidence of 
some deep emotion which my action had suddenly dis- 
pelled. He apologized for his intrusion, although we 
were on those terms that rendered apology unneces- 
sary, but said he had just received my message, and 
preferred coming in person to assure me how happy he 
should feel to take my duty, or to render me any other 
service in his power. I thought he laid unusual 
emphasis on the last sentence, yet I thanked him 
warmly, stating that the only service I should now 
exact of him would be to take my guard, as I was 
compelled to be absent nearly the whole of the follow- 
ing morning. He observed with a smile he hoped I was 
not going to venture my neck on those dangerous pre- 
cipices a second time after the narrow escape I had had 
on the preceding day. As he spoke I thought his eye 
met mine with a sly yet scrutinizing glance; and not 
wishing to reply immediately to his question, I asked 
him what he thought of the work with which I was 
endeavoring to beguile an idle hour. He took it up, 
and I watched the expression of his handsome coun- 
tenance with the anxiety of a lover who wishes that 
all should think his mistress beautiful as he does him- 
self. It betrayed a very definite sort of admiration, and 
yet it struck me there was an eagerness in his dilating 
eye that contrasted strongly with the calm and uncon. 
cern of his other features. At length I asked him, 
laughingly, what he thought of my Cornish cousin. He 
replied, cautiously enough, that since it was the like- 
ness of a cousin—and he dwelt emphatically on the 
word—he could not fail to admire it. Candor, however, 
compelled him to admit that had I not declared the 
original to be one so closely connected with me he 
should have said the talent of so perfect an artist 
might have been better employed. 

“The next day saw me again at the side of your 
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mother, who received me with the same artless demon- 
strations of affection. After the first full and unre- 
served interchange of our souls’ best feelings, our 
conversation turned upon lighter topics, and I took an 
opportunity to produce the fruit of my application since 
we parted. Never shall I forget the surprise and de- 
light that animated her beautiful countenance when 
first she gazed upon the miniature. She expressed a 
strong desire to retain it, and to this I readily assented, 
stipulating only to keep it until my next visit in order 
that I might take an exact copy for myself. She her- 
self, she said, had not been idle. Although her pencil 
could not call up my image in the same manner, her 
pen had better repaid her exertions; and in return for 
the portrait she would give me a letter she had written 
to beguile her loneliness on the preceding day. As she 
spoke she drew a sealed packet from the bosom of her 
dress, and placing it in my hand desired me not to read 
it until I had returned to my home. But there was an 
expression of sweet ‘confusion in her lovely counten- 
ance, and. a trepidation in her manner that, half-dis- 
closing the truth, rendered me utterly impatient of the 
delay imposed, and eagerly breaking the seal I devoured 
rather than read its contents. 

“Accursed madness of recollection!” pursued Wa- 
cousta, again striking his brow violently with his hand, 
“why is it that I ever feel thus unmanned while recur- 
ring to those letters? Oh! Clara De Haldimar, never 
did woman pen to man such declarations of tenderness 
and attachment as that too dear but faithless letter of 
your mother contained. All confidingness, she sank 
her head upon my chest, which heaved scarcely less 
wildly than her own. 

“The hour of parting at length arrived, announced 
as before by the small bell of her father, and I again 
tore myself from her arms.” 
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g EARLY a month passed away in this 
# manner, and at each interview our 
affection seemed to increase. One 
day, while preparing to set out on 
my customary excursion, a report 
suddenly reached me that the route 
had arrived for the regiment, who 
were to march from within 
three days. This intelligence I re- 
ceived with inconceivable delight ; 
for it had been settled by your 
mother and myself that this should be the moment 
chosen for her departure. 

“With a glowing cheek and a countenance radiant 
with happiness did your mother receive my proposal to 
prepare for her departure on the following day. She 
was sufficiently aware, even through what I had stated 
myself, that there were certain ceremonies of 
the church to be performed in order to give 
sanctity to our union and ensure her Own per- 
sonal respectability in the world; and_ these, 
betoldy hery, would’ be - solemnized byw thes chan- 
lain of the regiment. She implicitly confided in me, 
and she was right, for I had loved her too well to make 
her my mistress while no barrier existed to her claim 
to a dearer title. 

“The only difficulty that now occurred was the man- 
ner of her flight. I had proposed, as the most feasible 
and rational plan, that the colonel should be compelled 
to give us egress through the secret passage, when we 
might command the services of the old woman to guide 
us through the passes that led to the town; but to this 
your mother most urgently objected, declaring that 
she would rather encounter any personal peril that 
401 
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might attend her escape in a different manner than 
appear to bea participator in an act of violence against 
her parent, whose obstinacy of character she moreover 
knew too well to leave a hope of his being intimidated 
snto the accomplishment of our object, even by a threat 
of death itself. This plan I was therefore compelled 
to abandon; and as neither of us was able to discover 
the passage by which the deer always effected its 
entrance, 1 was obliged to fix upon one which it was 
urged should be put in practice on the following day. 

“On my return I occupied myself with preparations 
for the reception of her who was so speedily to become 
my wife. Unwilling that she should be seen by any of 
my companions until the ceremony was finally per- 
formed, I engaged apartments in a small retired cot- 
tage, distant about half a mile from the furthest ex- 
tremity of the town, where I proposed she should re- 
main until the regiment finally quitted the station. 
This point secured, I hastened to the quarters of the 
chaplain to engage his services for the following even- 
ing, but he was from home at the time, and I repaired 
to my own rooms to prepare the means of escape for 
your mother. These occupied me until a very late 
hour, and when at length I retired to rest it was only 
to indulge in the fondest imaginings that ever filled 
the heart of a devoted lover. Alas '? (and the dark 
watrior again sighed heavily) “the day-dream of my 
happiness was already fast drawing to a close. 

“At half an hour before noon I was again in the 
oasis; your mother was at the wonted spot; and al- 
though she received me with her sunniest smiles, there 
were traces of tears upon her cheeks. She implored 
me to forgive her weakness, but it was the first time 
she was to be separated from her parent, and conscious 
as she was that it was to be forever, she could not 
repress the feeling that rose, despite of herself, to her 
heart. She had, however, prepared a letter, at my 
suggestion, to be left on her favorite moss seat, where 
it was likely she would first be sought by her father, 
to assure him of her safety and of her prospects of 
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future happiness ; and the consciousness that he would 
labor under no harrowing uncertainty in regard to her 
fate seemed at length to soothe and satisfy her heart. 

“I now led her to the aperture where I had left the 
apparatus provided for my purpose; this consisted 
of a close netting about four feet in depth, with a 
board for a footstool at the bottom, and furnished at 
intervals with hoops so as to keep it full and open. 
The top of this netting was provided with two handles, 
to which were attached the ends of a cord many 
fathoms in length; the whole of such durability as to 
have borne weights equal to those of three ordinary 
sized men, with which I had proved it prior to my set- 
ting out. My first care was to bandage the eyes of 
your mother (who willingly and fearlessly submitted 


_ to all I proposed), that she might not see and become 


faint with seeing the terrible chasm over which she 


_ was about to be suspended. I then placed her within 


the netting, which, fitting closely to her person and 
reaching under her arms, completely secured her; 
and my next urgent request was that she should not, 


on any account, remove the bandage or make the 


slightest movement when she found herself stationary 
below, until I had joined her. I then dropped her 
gently through the aperture, lowering fathom after 


fathom of the rope, the ends of which I had firmly 


secured round the trunk of a tree, as an additional safe- 
guard, until she finally came on a level with that part 
of the cliff on which I had reposed when first she 
beheld me. As she still hung immediately over the 
abyss, it was necessary to give a gradual impetus to 
her weight to enable her to gain the landing-place. I 
now, therefore, commenced swinging her to and fro, 
until she at length came so near the point desired that 
I clearly saw the principal difficulty was surmounted. 
The necessary motion having been given to the 
balance, with one vigorous and final impulsion I dex- 
terously contrived to deposit her several feet from the 
edge of the low rock, when, slackening the rope on 
the instant, I had the inexpressible satisfaction to see 
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that she remained firm and stationary. The waving of 
her scarf immediately afterward (a signal previously 
agreed upon) announced she had sustained no injury 
in this rather rude collision with the rock, and I in turn 
commenced my descent. 

“Fearing to cast away the ends of the rope, lest 
their weight should by any chance affect the balance 
of the footing your mother had obtained, I now secured 
them around my loins, and accomplishing my descent 
in the customary manner, speedily found myself once 
more at the side of my heart’s dearest treasure. I 
prepared to execute the remainder of my task, and 
again applied the bandage to her eyes, saying that, 
although the principal danger was over, still there 
was another I could not bear she should look upon. 

“Disengaging the rope from the handles of the net- 
ting, I now applied to these a broad leathern belt, and 
stooping with my back to the cherished burden with 
which I was about to charge myself, passed the centre 
of the belt across my chest, much in the manner, as 
you are aware, Indian women carry their infant child- 
ren. As an additional precaution I had secured the 
netting round by waist by a strong lacing of cord, and 
then raising myself to my full height, and satisfying 
myself of the perfect freedom of action of my limbs, 
seized a long balancing pole I had left suspended 
against the rock at my last visit, and commenced my 
descent of the sloping ridge. On approaching the 
horrible chasm, a feeling of faintness came over me, 
despite of the confidence with which I had previously 
armed myself. This, however, was but momentary. 
Sensible that everything depended on rapidity of move- 
ment, I paused not in my course, but quickened my 
pace as I gradually drew nearer, gave the necessary 
impetus to my motion, and cleared the gap with a 
facility far exceeding what had distinguished my first 
passage, and which was the fruit of constant practice ~ 
alone. Here my balance was sustained by the pole, and 
at length I had the inexpressible satisfaction to find | 
myself at the very extremity of the ridge, and imme- 
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diately at the point where I had left my companions 
in my first memorable pursuit. 

“In the deep transports of my joy I once more threw 
myself on my knees in speechless thanksgiving to 
Providence for the complete success of my undertak- 
ing. Your mother, whom I had previously released 
from her confinement, did the same; and at: that 
moment the union of our hearts seemed to be cemented 
by a divine influence, manifested in the fullness of 
gratitude of each. Throwing over her shoulders the 
mantle of a youth, which I had secured near the spot, 
I enjoined her to follow me closely in the path I was 
about to pursue. 

“I have not hitherto found it necessary to state,” 
continued Wacousta, his brow lowering with fierce 
and gloomy thought, “that more than once latterly, on 
my return from the oasis, which was usually at a 
stated hour, I had observed a hunter hovering near 
the end of the ledge, yet quickly retreating as I ad- 
vanced. There was something in the figure of this 
man that recalled to my recollection the form of your 
father; but ever on my return to quarters I found him 
in uniform, and exhibiting anything but the appear- 
ance of one who had recently been treading his weary 
way among rocks and fastnesses. Besides, the im- 
probability of this fact was so great that it occupied 


fot my attention beyond the passing moment. On 
_ the present occasion, however, I saw the same hunter, 
_and was more forcibly than ever struck by the resem- 
_blance to my friend. Prior to my quitting the point 
_where I had liberated your mother from the netting 


I had, in addition to the disguise of the cloak, found it 
necessary to make some alterations in the arrange- 


ment of her hair; the redundancy of which, as it floated 


gracefully over her polished neck, was in itself suffi- 


cient to betray her sex. With this view I had removed 


her plumed bonnet. It was the first time I had seen 
her without it, and so deeply impressed was I by the 


vangel-like character of the extreme feminine beauty 


she, more than ever, then exhibited, that I knelt in 
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silent adoration for some moments at her feet, my eyes 
and countenance alone expressing the fervent and 
almost holy emotion of my enraptured soul. 

“Immediately we pursued our course, and, after an 
hour’s rather laborious exertion, at length emerged 
from the succession of glens and rocks that lay in our 
way; when, skirting the valley in which the town was 
situated, we finally reached the cottage where I had 
secured my lodging. Previous to entering it I had 
told your mother that for the few hours that would 
intervene before the marriage ceremony could be per- 
formed I should, by way of lulling the curiosity of her 
hostess, introduce her as a near relative of my own. 
This I did accordingly; and having seen that every: 
thing was comfortably arranged for her convenience, 
and recommending her strongly to the care of the old 
woman, I set off once more in search of the chaplain 
of the regiment. Before I could reach his residence, 
however, | was met by a sergeant of my company, who 
came running towards me, evidently with some in- 
telligence of moment. He stated that my presence 
was required without delay. The Grenadiers with the 
senior subaltern were in orders for detachment for an 
important service, and considerable displeasure had 
been manifested by the colonel at my absence, especi- 
ally as of late I had greatly neglected my military 
duties. He had been looking for me everywhere, he 
said, but without success, when Ensign De Haldimar 
had pointed out to him in what direction it was likely 
I might be found. 

‘With a beating heart did I assume a uniform that 
appeared at that moment hideous in my eyes; yet I was 
not without a hope I might get off this ill-timed duty. 
Before I had completed my equipment your father 
entered my quarters; and when I first glanced my eye 
full upon his I thought his countenance exhibited evi- 
dences of confusion. This immediately reminded me 
of the unknown hunter, and T asked him if he was not 
the person I described. His answer was not a positive 
denial, but a mixture of raillery and surprise that lulled 
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my doubts, enfeebled as they were by the restored 
calm of his features. I then told him that I had a par- 
ticular favor to ask of him, which, in consideration of 
our friendship, I trusted he would not refuse; and that 
was to take my duty in the expedition about to set 
forth. His manner implied concern, and he asked 
with a look that had much deliberate expression in it, 
‘if I was aware that it was a duty in which blood was 
expected to be shed? He could not suppose that any 
consideration would induce me to resign my duty to 
another officer when appraised ofthis fact.’ All this 
was said with the air of one really interested in my 
honor; but in my increasing impatience I told him I 
wanted none of his cant; I simply asked him a favor 
which he would grant or decline as he thought proper. 
This was a harshness of language I had never indulged 
in, but my mind was sore under the existing causes of 
my annoyance, and I could not bear to have my motives 
reflected on at a moment when my heart was torn with 
all the agonies attendant on the position in which I 
found myself placed. His cheek paled and flushed 
more than once before he replied, ‘that in spite of my 
unkindness his friendship might induce him to do much 
for me, even as he had hitherto done, but that on the 
present occasion it rested not with him. In order to 
justify himself he would no longer disguise the fact 
from me that the colonel had declared in the presence 
of the whole regiment I should take my duty regularly 
in future, and not be suffered to make a convenience 
of the service any longer. If, however, he could do 
anything for me during my absence, I had but to com- 
mand him.’ 

“While I was yet giving vent, in no measured terms, 
to the indignation I felt at being made the subject of 
public censure by the colonel, the same sergeant came 
into the room announcing that the company were only 
waiting for me to march, and that the colonel desired 
my instant presence. In the agitation of my feelings 
I scarcely knew what I did, putting several portions of 
my regimental equiment on me so completely awry 
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that your father noticed and rectified the errors I had@ 
committed; while again, in the presence of the 
sergeant, I expressed the deepest regret he could not 
relieve me from a duty that was hateful to the last 
degree. 

“Torn with agony at the thought of the uncertainty 
in which I was compelled to leave her whom I so fondly 
adored, I had no other alternative than to make a par- 
tial confidence of your father. I told him that in the 
cottage which I pointed out he would find the original 
of the portrait he had seen me painting on a former 
occasion—the Cornish cousin whose beauty he pro- 
fessed to hold so cheaply. More he should know of 
her on my return, but at present I confided her to his 
honor, and begged he would prove his friendship for 
me by rendering her whatever attention she might 
require in her humble abode. With these hurried in- 
junctions he promised to comply; and it has often 
occurred to me since, although I did not remark it at 
the time, that while his voice and manner were calm, 
there was a burning glow upon his handsome cheek 
and a suppressed exultation in his eye that I had never 
observed on either before. I then quitted the room, 
and hastening to my company with a gloom on my 
brow that indicated the wretchedness of my inward 
spirit, was soon afterwards on the march from ~ 
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F, hitherto, Clara De Haldimar, I have 
been minute in the detail of all that 
attended my connection with your 
mother, it has been with a view to 
prove to you how deeply I have been 
injured; but I have now arrived at 
a part of my history when to linger 
on the past would goad me into mad- 
ness and render me unfit for the 
purpose to which I have devoted 
myself. 

“Will you credit the monstrous truth,” he added, in 


a fierce but composed whisper, while he bent eagerly 


over the form of the trembling yet attentive girl, 
“when I tell you that on my return from the fatal ex- 


_pedition, during my continuance on which her image 


had never once been absent from my mind, I found 


Clara Beverley the wife of De Haldimar? To what 


satanic arts so calculating a villain could have recourse 
to éffect his object I know not; but it is not the less 
true, that she, from whom my previous history must 
have taught you to expect the purity of intention and 
conduct of an angel, became his wife—and I, a being 
accursed among men.” 

Here the agitation of Wacousta became terrific. The 
laboring of his chest was like that of one convulsed 
with some racking agony; and the swollen veins and 
arteries of his head seemed to threaten the extinction 
of life in some fearful paroxysm. At length he burst 
into a violent fit of tears, more appalling in one of his 
iron nature than the fury which had preceded it—and 
it was many minutes before he could so far compose 
himself as to resume. 

“Think not, Clara De Haldimar, I speak without the 
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proof. Her own words confessed, her own lips avowed 
it, and yet I neither slew her nor her paramour, nor 
myself. On my return to the regiment I had flown 
to the cottage on the wings of the most impatient and 
tender love that ever filled the bosom of man for 
woman. To my enquiries the landlady replied that 
my cousin had been married two days previously by 
the military chaplain to a handsome young officer, who 
had visited her soon after my departure and was con- 
stantly with her from that moment, and that imme- 
diately after the ceremony they had left, but she knew 
not whither. Wild, desperate, almost bereft of reason, 
and with a heart bounding against my bosom, as if 
each agonizing throb were to be its last, Tiraneiikees 
maniac back into the town, nor paused till I found 
myself in the presence of your father. My mind was 
a volcano, but still I attempted to be calm, even while 
I charged him in the most outrageous terms with his 


villainy. Deny it he could not; but far from excusing — 
it, he boldly avowed and justified the step he had taken, ~ 
intimating, with a smile full of meaning, there was ~ 


nothing in connection with the family of De Haldimar © 


to reflect disgrace on the cousin of Sir Reginald” 
Morton; and that the highest compliment he could — 


pay his friend was to attach himself to one whom that 


friend had declared to be so near a relative of his own. — 


There was a coldness of taunt in these remarks that ~ 


. 


implied his sense of the deception I had practised on ~ 


him in regard to the true nature of the relationship; 
and for a moment, while my hand firmly grasped the 
hilt of my sword, I hesitated whether I should not cut 
him down at my feet; I had self-command, however, 
to abstain from the outrage, and I have often since 
regretted I had. My own blood could have but been 


spilt in atonement for my just revenge, and as for the 
obloquy attached to the memory of the assassin it 
could not have been more bitter than that which has_ 
followed me through life. 

“For weeks I was insensible to anything but the 
dreadful shock my soul had sustained. A heavy stupor 
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weighed me down, and for a period it was supposed 
my reason was overthrown; no such mercy was re- 
served for me, The regiment had quitted the Highlands 
and were now stationary in ——, whither I had accom- 
panied it in arrest. The restoration of my faculties 
was the signal for new persecutions. Scarcely had 
the medical officers reported me fit to sustain the 
ordeal, when a court-martial was assembled to try me 
on a variety of charges. Who was my prosecutor? 
Listen, Clara,” and he shook her violently by the arm. 
“He who had robbed me of all that gave value to life 
and incentive to honor; he who, under the guise of 
friendship, had stolen into the Eden of my love and 
left it barren of affection. In a word, yon detested 
governor, to whose inhuman cruelty even the son of 
my brother has, by some strange fatality of coinci- 
dence, so recently fallen a second sacrifice. Curses, 
curses on him!” he pursued, with frightful vehemence, 
half rising as he spoke, and holding forth his right arm 
in a menacing attitude; “but the hour of retribution 
is at hand, and revenge, the exclusive passion of the 
gods, shall at length be mine. In no other country in 
the world—under no other circumstances than the 
present—could I have so secured it. 

“What were the charges preferred against me?” he 
continued, with a violence that almost petrified the 
unhappy girl. “Hear them and judge whether I have 
not cause for the inextinguishable hate that rankles 
at my heart. Every trifling disobedience of orders— 
every partial neglect of duty that could be raked up— 
was tortured into a specific charge; and as I have 
already admitted I had latterly transgressed not a 
little in this respect, these were numerous enough. 
Yet they were but preparatory to others of greater 
magnitude. Will you, can you believe anything half 
so atrocious as that your father should have called 
on a petty officer not only to prove some violent and 
insubordinate language I had used in reference to the 
commanding officer in my own rooms, but also to sub- 
stantiate a charge of cowardice, grounded on the un- 
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willingness I had expressed to accompany the expedi- 
tion, and the extraordinary trepidation I had evinced 
while preparing for the duty, manifested, as it was 
stated to be, by the various errors he had rectified in 
my equipment with his own hand? Yes, even this 
pitiful charge was one of the many preferred; but the 
severest was that which he had the unblushing effront- 
ery to make the subject of public investigation, rather 
than of private redress—the blow I had struck him in 
his own apartments. And who was his witness in this 
monstrous charge? your mother, Clara. Yea, 1 stood 
as acriminal in her presence, and yet she came forward 
to tender an evidence that was to consign me to a 
disgraceful sentence. My vile prosecutor had, more- 
over, the encouragement and sanction of his colonel 
throughout, and by him he was upheld in every con- 
temptible charge his ingenuity could devise. Do you 
not anticipate the result? I was found guilty and dis- 
missed the service. 

“What agonies of mind I endured—what burning 
tears I nightly shed upon a pillow I was destined to 
press in freezing loneliness—what hours of solitude 
I passed, far from the haunts of my fellow-men, and 
forming plans of vengeance—it would take much 
longer time to relate than I have actually bestowed on 
my unhappy history. To comprehend their extent and 
force you must understand the heart’of fire in which 
the deep sense of injury had taken root; but the night 
wears away, and briefly told must be the remainder of 
my tale. The rebellion of "Forty-five saw me in arms 
in the Scottish ranks, and in one instance opposed to 
the regiment from which I had been so ignominiously 
expelled. Never did revenge glow like a living fire 
in the heart of a man as it did in mine, for the effect of 
my long brooding in solitude had been to inspire me 
with a detestation, not merely for those who had been 
most rancorous in their enmity, but for everything that 
wore the uniform, from the commanding officer down 
to the meanest private. Every blow that I dealt, every 
life that I sacrificed, was an insult washed away from 
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my attainted honor; but him whom I most sought in 
the mélée I never could reach. At length the corps 
to which I had attached myself was repulsed, and I 
Saw with rage in my heart that my enemy still lived 
to triumph in the fruit of his villainy. 

“Although I was grown considerably in stature at 
this period, and was otherwise greatly altered in ap- 
pearance, I had been recognized in the action by num- 
bers of the regiment, and, indeed, more than once I 
had in the intoxication of my rage accompanied the 
blow that slew or maimed one of my former associates 
with a declaration of the name of him who inflicted it. 
The consequence was I was denounced as a rebel and 
an outlaw, and a price was put upon my head. Accus- 
tomed, however, as I had ever been to rocks and fast- 
nesses, I had no difficulty in eluding the vigilance of 
those who were sent in pursuit of me, and thus com- 
pelled to live wholly apart from my species, I at length 
learned to hate them, and to know that man is the only 
enemy of man upon earth. 

“A change now came over the spirit of my venge- 
ance, for about this period your mother died. She 
was the only being I had ever looked upon with fond- 
ness, and deeply even as I had been injured by her 
wept her memory with many a scalding tear. This, 
however, only increased my hatred for him who had 
rioted in her beauty and supplanted me in her devoted- 
ness. I had the means of learning occasionally all that 
passed in the regiment, and the same account that 
brought me the news of your mother’s death also gave 
me the intelligence that three children had been the 
fruit of her union with De Haldimar. I heard, more- 
over (and this gave me pleasure), that their father 
doted on them; and from that moment I resolved to 
turn his cup of joy into bitterness, even as he had 
turned mine. I no longer sought his life, for the 
jealousy that had half impelled that thirst existed no 
longer ; but deeming his cold nature at least accessible 
through his parental affection, I was resolved that in 
his children he should suffer a portion of the agonies 
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he had inflicted on me. I waited, however, until they 
should be grown up to an age when the heart of the 
parent would be more likely to mourn their loss, and 
then I was determined my vengeance should be com- 
plete: 

“Circumstances singularly favored my design.- Many 
years afterwards the regiment formed one of the ex- 
pedition against Quebec under General Wolfe. They 
were commanded by your father, who, in the course 
of promotion, had obtained the lieutenant-colonelcy, 
and I observed by the army list that a subaltern of the 
same name, whom I presumed to be his eldest son, was 
in the corps. Here was a field for my vengeance be- 
yond any I could have hoped for. I contrived to pass 
over into Cornwall, the ban of outlawry being still 
unrepealed; and having procured from my brother a 
sum sufficient for my necessities, and bade him an 
eternal farewell, embarked in a fishing boat for the 
coast of France, whence I subsequently took a passage 
to this country. At Montreal I found the French gen- 
eral, who gladly received my allegiance as a subject 
of France and gave me a commission in one of the pro- 
vincial corps that usually served in concert with our 
Indian allies. With the general I soon became a 
favorite, and, as a mark of his confidence, at the attack 
on Quebec he entrusted me with the command of a 
detached irregular force, consisting partly of Canadians 
and partly of Indians, intended to harass the flanks of 
the British army. This gave me an opportunity of 
being at whatever point of the field I might think most 
favorable to my design; and I was too familiar with 
the detested uniform of the regiment not to be able to 
distinguish it from afar. In a word, Clara, for I am 
weary of my own tale, in that engagement I had an op- 
portunity of recognizing your brother. He struch me 
by his martial appearance as he encouraged his Grena- 
diers to the attack of the French columns, and as I 
turned my eye upon him in admiration, I was stung to 
the soul by his resemblance to his father. Vengeance 
thrilled throughout every fibre of my frame at that 
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moment. The opportunity I had long sought was at 
length arrived; and already, in anticipation, | enjoyed 
the anguish his fall would occasion to my enemy. I 
rushed within a few feet of my victim, but the bullet 
aimed at his heart was received in the breast of a faith- 
ful soldier who had flown to intercept it. How I cursed 
the meddler for his officiousness !”’ 

“Oh, that soldier was your nephew,” eagerly inter- 
rupted Clara, pointing towards her companion, who 
had fallen into a profound slumber, “the husband of 
this unfortunate woman. Frank Halloway (for by that 
name he was alone known in the regiment) loved my 
brother as though he had been of the same blood. He 
it was who flew to receive the ball that was destined 
for another. But I nursed him on his couch of suffer- 
ing and with my own hands prepared his food and 
dressed his wound. Oh, if pity can touch your heart 
(and I will not believe that a heart that once felt as 
you say yours has felt can be inaccessible to pity), let 
the recollection of your nephew’s devotedness to my 
mother’s child disarm you of vengeance and induce 
you to restore us!” 

“Never!” thundered Wacousta—“never! The very 
circumstance you have now named is an additional 
incentive to my vengeance. My nephew saved the life 
of your brother at the hazard of his own; and how has 
he been rewarded for the generous deed? By an ig- 
nominious death, inflicted, perhaps, for some offence 
not more dishonoring than those which have thrown 
me an outcast upon these wilds, and that at the com- 
mand and in the presence of the father of him whose 
life he was fool enough to preserve. Yet, what but 
ingratitude of the grossest nature could a Morton 
expect at the hands of the false family of De Haldimar! 
They were destined to be our bane, and well have they 
fulfilled the end for which they were created.” 

“Almighty Providence,” aspirated the sinking Clara, 
as she turned her streaming eyes to heaven; “can it 
be that the human heart can undergo such change? 
Can this be the being who once loved my mother with 
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a purity and tenderness of affection that angels them- 
selves might hallow with approval; or is all that I have 
heard but a bewildering dream ?” 

“No, Clara,” calmly and even solemnly returned the 
warrior; “it is no dream, but a reality—a sad, dread- 
ful, heartrending reality ; yet if I am that altered being, 
to whom is the change to be ascribed? Who turned 
the generous current of my blood into a river of over- 
flowing gall? Your father! But these are idle words. 
What I have been you know; what I now am, and 
through what agency I have been rendered what I am, 
you know also. Not more fixed is fate than my pur- 
pose. Your brother dies even on the spot on which 
my nephew died; and you, Clara, shall be my bride; 
and the first thing your children shall be taught to lisp 
shall be curses on the vile name of De Haldimar!” 

“Once more, in the name of my sainted mother, I 
implore you to have mercy,” shrieked the unhappy 
Clara. “Oh!” she continued, with vehement supplica- 
tion, “let the days of your early love be brought back 
to your memory, that your heart may be softened, and 
cut yourself not wholly off from your God by the com- 
mission of such dreadful outrages. Again, I adjure 
you, restore us to my father.” 

“Never!” savagely repeated Wacousta; “I have 
passed years of torture in the hope of such an hour 
as this, and now that fruition is within my grasp, may 
I perish if I forego it! Ha, sir!” turning from the 
almost fainting Clara to Sir Everard, who had listened 
with deep attention to the history of this extraordin- 
ary man; “for this,” and he thrust aside the breast of 
his hunting-coat, exhibiting the scar of a long but 
superficial wound, “for this do you owe me a severe 
reckoning. I would recommend you, however,” and 
he spoke in mockery, “when next you drive a weapon 
into the chest of an unresisting enemy to be more cer- 
tain of your aim. Had that been as true as the blow 
from the butt of your rifle I should not have lived to 
triumph in this hour. I little deemed,” he pursued, 
still addressing the nearly heartbroken officer in the 
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same insolent strain, “that my intrigue was the dark- 
eyed daughter of the old Canadian would have been 
the means of throwing your companions so speedily 
into my power, after his first narrow escape. Your 
disguise was well managed, I confess, and but that 
there is an instinct about me enabling me to discover 
a De Haldimar as a hound does the deer by scent, you 
might have succeeded in passing for what you appear- 
ed. “But” (and his tone suddenly changed its irony 
for fierceness) “to the point, sir. “That you are the 
lover of this girl I clearly perceive, and death were 
preferable to a life embittered by the recollection that 
she whom we love reposes in the arms of another. No 
such kindness is meant you, however. To-morrow you 
shall return to the fort; and when there you may tell 
your colonel that in exchange for a certain miniature 
and letters, which in the hurry of departure I dropped 
in his apartment some ten days since, Sir Reginald 
Morton, the outlaw, has taken his daughter Clara to 
wife, but without the solemnization of those tedious 
forms that bound himself in accursed union with her 
mother. Oh! what would I not give,” he con- 
tinued, bitterly, “to witness the pang inflicted on his 
false heart when first the damning truth arrests his 
ear. Never did I know the triumph of my power until 
now, for what revenge can be half so sweet as that 
which attains a loathed enemy through the dishonor of 
his child? But, hark! what means those sounds ?” 

A loud yelling was now heard at some distance in 
rear of the tent. Presently the bounding of many 
feet on the turf was distinguishable, and then at inter- 
vals the peculiar cry that announces the escape of a 
prisoner. Wacousta started to his feet, and fiercely 
grasping his tomahawk, advanced to the front of the 
tent, where he seemed to listen for a moment atten- 
tively, as if endeavoring to catch the direction of the 
pursuit. 

“Ha! by heaven!” he exclaimed, “there must be 
treachery in this, or yon slippery captain would not so 
soon be at his flight again bound as I had bound him.” 
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Then, uttering a deafening yell and rushing past Sir 
Everard, near whom he paused an instant, as if unde- 
cided whether he should not first dispose of him as a 
precautionary measure, he flew with the speed of an 
antelope in the direction in which he was guided by 
the gradually receding sounds. 

“The knife, Miss De Haldimar,” exclaimed Sir Ever- 
ard, after a few moments of breathless and intense 
anxiety. “See there is one in the belt of Ellen Hallo- 
way has girt around her loins. Quick, for heaven’s 
sake, quick; our only chance is in this.” 

With an activity arising from despair the unhappy 
Clara sprang from the rude couch on which she had 
been left by Wacousta, and stooping over the form of 
the maniac, extended her hand to remove the weapon 
from her side, but Ellen, who had been awakened from 
her long slumber by the yells just uttered, seemed 
resolved to prevent it. A struggle for its possession 
now ensued between these frail and delicate beings, 
in which Clara, however, had the advantage, not only 
from the recumbent position of her opponent, but from 
the greater security of her grasp. At length, with a 
violent effort, she contrived to disengage it from the 
sheath, around which Ellen had closely clasped both 
her hands; but with the quickness of thought the 
latter were again clutched round the naked blade, and 
without any other evident motive than what origin- 
ated in the obstinacy of her madness, the unfortunate 
woman fiercely attempted to wrest it away. In the 
act of doing so her hands were dreadfully cut, and 
Clara, shocked at the sight of the blood she had been 
the means of shedding, lost all the energy she had 
summoned, and sunk senseless at the feet of the 
maniac, who now began to utter the most piteous cries. 

“Oh, God, we are lost,” exclaimed Sir Everard; “the 
voice of that wretched woman has alarmed our enemy, 
and even now I hear him approaching. Quick, Clara, 
give me the knife. But no; it is now too late—he is 
note 

At that instant the dark form of a warrior rushed 
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noiselessly to the spot on which he stood. The officer 
turned his eyes in desperation on his enemy, but a 
single glance was sufficient to assure him it was not 
Wacousta. The Indian paused not in his course, but, 
passing close round the tree to which the baronet was 
attached, made a circular movement that brought him 
in a line with the direction that had been taken by his 
enemy, and again they were left alone. 

A new fear now oppressed the heart of the unfortu- 
nate Valletort, even to agony; Clara still lay senseless, 
speechless, before him; and his impression was that 
in the struggle Ellen Halloway had murdered her. 
The latter yet continued her cries, and as she held up 
her hands he could see by the firelight they were cov- 
ered with blood. An instinctive impulse caused him to 
bound forward to the assistance of the motionless 
Clara, when, to his infinite surprise and joy, he dis- 
covered the cord which had bound him to the tree to 
be severed. The Indian who had just passed had evi- 
dently been his deliverer; and a sudden flash of recol- 
lection recalled the figure of the warrior that had 
escaped from the schooner and was supposed to have 
leaped into the canoe of Oucanasta at the moment when 
Madeline De Haldimar was removed into that of the 
Canadian. 

In a transport of conflicting feelings, Sir Everard 
now raised the insensible Clara from the ground, and 
having satisfied himself she had sustained no serious 
injury, prepared for a flight which he felt to be desper- 
ate, if not altogether hopeless. There was not a mo- 
ment to be lost, for the cries of the wretched Ellen 
increased in violence as she seemed sensible she was 
about to be left utterly alone, and ever and anon, 
although afar off, yet evidently drawing nearer, was to 
be heard the fierce denouncing yell of Wacousta. The 
spot on which the officer stood was not far from that 
whence his unfortunate friend had commenced his 
flight on the first memorable occasion, and as the moon 
shone brightly in the cloudless heavens there could be 
no mistake in the course he was to pursue. Dashing 
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down the steep, therefore, with all the speed his be- 
loved burden would enable him to attain, he made 
immediately for the bridge over which his only chance 
of safety lay. 

It unfortunately happened, however, that, induced 
either by the malice of her insanity or really terrified 
at the loneliness of her position, the wretched Ellen 
Halloway had likewise quitted the tent, and now fol- 
lowed close in the rear of the fugitives, still uttering 
the piercing cries of anguish. The voice of Wacousta 
was also again heard in the distance; and Sir Everard 
had the inexpressible horror to find that, guided by 
the shrieks of the maniac woman, he was now shap- 
ing his course, not to the tent where he had left his 
prisoners, but in an oblique direction towards the 
bridge, where he evidently hoped to intercept them. 
Aware of the extreme disadvantage under which he 
labored in a competition of speed with his active 
enemy, the unhappy officer would have terminated the 
struggle had he not been partially sustained by the 
hope that the detachment prayed for by De Haldimar, 
through the friendly young chief to whom he owed his 
own liberation, might be about this time on its way to 
attempt their rescue. This thought supported his 
faltering resolution, although nearly exhausted with 
his efforts—compelled, as he was, to sustain the mo- 
tionless form of the slowly reviving Clara; and he 
again braced himself to the unequal flight. The moon 
still shone beautifully bright, and he could now dis- 
tinctly see the bridge over which he was to pass; but 
notwithstanding he strained his eyes as he advanced, 
no vestige of a British uniform was to be seen in the 
Open space that lay beyond. Once he turned to re- 
gard his pursuers. Ellen was a few yards only in his 
rear, and considerably beyond her rose, in tall relief 
against the heavens, the gigantic form of the warrior. 
The pursuit of the latter was now conducted with a 
silence that terrified even more than the yells he had 
previously uttered, and he gained so rapidly on his 
victims that the tread of his feet was now distinctly 
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audible. Again the officer, with despair in his heart, 
made the most incredible exertions to reach the bridge, 
without seeming to reflect that even when there no 
security was offered him against his enemy. Once, as 
he drew nearer, he fancied he saw the dark heads of 
human beings peering from under the part of the arch 
which had afforded cover to De Haldimar and himself 
on the memorable occasion of their departure with the 
Canadian, and convinced that the warriors of Wa- 
cousta had been sent there to he in ambuscade and 
intercept his retreat, his hopes were utterly paralyzed, 
and althought he stopped not, his flight was rather me- 
chanical than the fruit of any systematic plan of escape. 

He had now gained the extremity of the bridge, with 
Ellen Halloway and Wacousta close in his rear, when 
suddenly the heads of many men were once more dis- 
tinguishable, even in the shadow of the arch that over- 
hung the sands of the river. Three individuals de- 
tached themeslves from the group, and leaping upon 
the further extremity of the bridge, moved rapidly to 
meet him. Meanwhile the baronet had stopped sud- 
denly, as if in doubt whether to adance or recede. 
His suspense was but momentary. Although the per- 
sons of these men were disguised as Indian warriors, 
the broad moonlight that beamed full on their coun- 
tenances disclosed the well remembered features of 
Blessington, Erskine and Charles De Haldimar. The 
latter sprang before his companions, and uttering a 
cry of joy, sank in speechless agony on the neck of his 
still unconscious sister. 

“For God’s sake, free me, De Haldimar!” exclaimed 
the excited baronet, disengaging his charge from the 
embrace of his friend. “This is no moment for gratu- 
lation. Erskine, Blessington, see you not who is be- 
hind me? Be upon your guard; defend your lives!” 
And as he spoke he rushed forward with faint and 
tottering steps to place his companions between the 
unhappy girl and the danger that threatened her. 

The swords of the officers were drawn, but instead 
of advancing upon the formidable being, who stood as 
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if paralyzed at this unexpected rencontre, the two seni- 
ors contented themselves with’ assuming a defensive 
attitude, retiring slowly and gradually towards the 
other extremity of the bridge. 

Overcome by his emotion, Charles De Haldimar had 
not noticed this action of his companions, and stood 
apparently riveted to the spot. The voice of Bless- 
ington calling on him by name to retire seemed to 
arouse the dormant consciousness of the unhappy 
maniac. She uttered a piercing shriek, and springing 
forward, sank on her knees at his feet, exclaiming, 
as she forcibly detained him by his dress: 

“Almighty heaven! where am I?” surely that was 
Captain Blessington’s kind voice I heard, and you— 
you are Charles De Haldimar. Oh, save my husband ; 
plead for him with your father!—but no,” she con- 
tinued, wildly—“he is dead—he is murdered ! Behold 
these hands all covered with his blood !— 

“Ha! another De Haldimar!” exclaimed Wacousta, 
recovering his slumbering energies, “this spot seems 
indeed fated for our meeting. More than thrice have 
I been baulked of my just revenge, but now will I 
secure it. Thus, Ellen, do I avenge your husband’s 
and my nephew’s death. My own wrongs demand 
another sacrifice. But, ha! where is she? where is 
Clara? where is my bride?” 

Bounding over the ill-fated De Haldimar, who lay 
even in death firmly clasped in the embrace of the 
wretched Ellen, the fierce man dashed furiously for- 
ward to renew his pursuit of the fugitives. But sud- 
denly the extremity of the bridge was filled with a 
column of armed men that kept issuing from the arch 
beneath. Sensible of his danger, he sought to make 
good his retreat, but when he. turned for the purpose 
the same (eens array met his view at the opposite 
extremity, and both parties now rapidly advanced in 
double quick time, evidently with a view of closing 
upon and taking him prisoner. In this dilemma his 
only hope was in the assistance that might be rendered 
him by his warriors. A yell, so terrific as to be dis- 
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tinctly heard in the fort itself, burst from his vast 
chest and rolled in prolonged echoes through the for- 
est. It was faintly answered from the encampment 
and met by deep but noiseless curses from the ex- 
asperated soldiery, whom the sight of their murdered 
officer was momentarily working into frenzy. 

“Kill him not, for your lives!—I command you, men, 
kill him not!” muttered Captain Blessington, with sup- 
pressed passion, as his troops were preparing to im- 
molate him on their clustering bayonets. “Such a 
death were indeed mercy to such a villain.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Wacousta in bitter scorn; “who 
is there of all your accursed regiment who will dare 
to take him alive?” Then brandishing his tomahawk 
around him to prevent their finally closing, he dealt 
his blows with such astonishing velocity that no un- 
guarded point was left about his person; and more 
than one soldier was brought to the earth in the course 
of the unequal struggle. 

“By. Heavens!” cried Captain Erskine, “are the two 
best companies of the regiment to be kept at bay by a 
single desperado? Shame on ye, fellows! If his hands 
are too many for you, lay him by the heels.” 

This ruse was practised with success. In attempting 
to defend himself from the attack of those who sought 
to throw him down, the warrior necessarily left his 
upper person exposed, when advantage was taken to 
close with him and deprive him of the play of his arms. 
It was not, however, without considerable difficulty 
that they succeeded in disarming and binding his arms, 
after which, a strong cord being fastened round his 
waist, he was tightly lashed to a gun which, contrary 
to the original intention of the governor, had been sent 
out with the expedition. The retreat of the detachment 
then commenced rapidly, but it was not without being 
hotly pursued by the band of warriors the yell of 
Wacousta had summoned in pursuit that they finally 
gained the fort; under what feelings of sorrow for the 
fate of an officer so beloved we leave it to our readers 
to imagine. 
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mM HE morning of the next day dawned 
* on a few who had pressed their 
customary couches—on none whose 
feverish pulse and bloodshot eye 
failed to attest the utter sleepless- 
ness in which the night had been 
passed. Numerous groups of men 
were seen assembling after the 
reveille in various parts of the bar- 
rack square—those who had borne 

; a part in the recent expedition 
commingling with those who had not, and recounting 
to the latter with mournful look and voice the circum- 
stances connected with the bereavement of their uni- 
versally lamented officer. As none, however, had seen 
the blow struck that deprived him of life, although 
each had heard the frantic exclamations of a voice 
that had been recognized for Ellen Halloway’s, much 
of the marvellous was necessarily mixed up with truth 
in their narrative—some positively affirming Mr. De 
Haldimar had not once quitted his party, and declaring 
that nothing short of a supernatural agency could have 
transported him unnoticed to the fatal spot where, in 
their advance, they had beheld him murdered. The 
singular appearance of Ellen Halloway also at that 
moment, on the very bridge on which she had pro- 
nounced her curse on the family of De Haldimar, and 
in company with the terrible and mysterious being who 
had borne her off in triumph on that occasion to the 
forest, and under circumstances calculated to excite 
the most superstitious impressions, was not without 
its weight in determining their rude peculations, and 
all concurred in opinion that the death of the unfor- 
tunate young officer was a judgment on their colonel 
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for the little mercy he had extended to the noble- 
hearted Halloway. 

Then followed allusions to their captive, whose 
gigantic stature and efforts at escape, tremendous 
even as the latter were, were duly exaggerated by each, 
with the very laudable view of claiming a proportion- 
ate share of credit for his own individual exertions; 
any many and various were the opinions expressed as 
to the manner of death he should be made to suffer. 
Among the most conspicuous of the orators were those 
with whom our readers have already made slight 
acquaintance in our account of the sortie by Captain 
Erskine’s company for the recovery of the supposed 
body of Frederick De Haldimar. One was for impal- 
ing him alive and setting him up to rot on the platform 
above the gate. Another for blowing him from the 
muzzle of a twenty-four pounder into the center of 
the first band of Indians that approached the fort, that, 
thus perceiving they had lost the strength and sinew 
of their cunning war, they might be the more easily 
induced to propose terms of peace. A third was of 
opinion he ought to be chained to the top of the flag- 
staff as a target to be shot at with arrows only, con- 
triving never to touch a mortal part. A fourth would 
have had him tied naked over the sharp spikes that con- 
stituted the chevaux-de-frise garnishing the sides of the 
drawbridge. Each devised some new death—proposed 
some new torture; but all were of opinion that simply 
to be shot, or even to be hanged, was too merciful a 
punishment for the wretch who had so wantonly and 
inhumanly butchered the kind-hearted, gentle-man- 
nered officer, whom they had almost all known and 
loved from his very boyhood, and they looked forward 
with mingled anxiety and vengeance to the moment 
when summoned, as it was expected he shortly would 
be, before the assembled garrison, he would be made 
to expiate the atrocity with his blood. 

While the men thus gave indulgence to their indig- 
nation and their grief, their officers were even more 
painfully affected. The body of the ill-fated Charles 
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had been borne to his apartment, where, divested of 
its disguise, it had again been inducted in such apparel 
as was deemed suited to the purpose. Extended on 
the very bed on which he lay at the moment when she, 
whose maniac raving and forcible detention had been 
the immediate cause of his destruction, had preferred 
her wild but fruitless supplication for mercy, he ex- 
hibited even in death the same delicate beauty that 
had characterized him on that occasion; yet with a 
mildness and serenity of expression on his still, pale 
features, strongly in contrast with the agitation and 
glow of excitement that then distinguished him. 

Around the bed were grouped nearly all the officers, 
standing in attitudes indicative of anxiety and interest, 
and gazing mournfully on the placid features of their 
ill-fated friend. All on entering moved noiselessly 
over the rude floor, as though fearful of disturbing the 
repose of one who merely slumbered, and the same 
precaution was extended to the brief but heartfelt ex- 
pressions of sorrow that passed from one to the other 
as they gazed on all that remained of the gentle De 
Haldimar. 

Gradually the officers moved away in the same noise- 
less manner they had approached, either in pursuance 
of their several duties or to make their toilet of the 
morning, two only of their number remaining near the 
couch of death. 

“Poor unfortunate De Haldimar!” observed one of 
these, in a low tone, as if speaking to himself; “too 
fatally, indeed, have your forebodings been realized, 
and what I considered as the mere despondency of a 
mind crushed into feebleness by an accumulation of 
suffering was, after all, but the first presentiment of 
a death no human power might avert. By heaven! I 
would give up half my own being to be able to reani- 
mate that form once more—but the wish is vain.” 

“Who shall announce the intelligence to his sister?” 
sighed his companion. “Never will that already nearly 
heartbroken girl be able to survive the shock of her 
brother’s death. Blessington, you are alone fitted to 
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such a task, and painful as it is, you must undertake it. 
Is the colonel apprised of the dreadful truth, do you 
know?” 

‘“Heis. It was told him at the moment of our arrival 
last night; but from the little outward emotion dis- 
played by him, I should be tempted to infer he had 
almost anticipated some such catastrophe.” ; 

“Poor, poor Charles!” bitterly exclaimed Sir Ever- 
ary Valletort—for it was he, “What would I not give 
to recall the rude manner in which I spurned you from 
me last night. But, alas! what could I do, laden with 
such a trust, and pursued, without the power of de- 
fence, by such an enemy? Little, indeed, did I imagine 
what was so speedily to be your doom! Blessington,” 
he pursued, with increased emotion, Ritsorieves: me: to 
wretchedness to think that he whom I loved as though 
he had been my twin brother should have perished 
with his last thoughts, perhaps, lingering on the seem- 
ing unkindness with which I had greeted him after so 
anxious an absence.” 

“Nay, if there be blame it must attach to me,” sor- 
rowfully observed Captain Blessington. “Had Erskine 
and myself not retired before the savage as we did, 
our unfortunate friend would in all probability have 
been alive at this very hour, But in our anxiety to 
draw the former into the ambuscade we had prepared 
for him we utterly overlooked that Charles was not 
retreating with us.” 

“How happened it,” demanded Sir Everard, his at- 
tention naturally directed to the subject by the pre- 
ceding remarks, “that you lay thus in ambuscade when 
the object of the expedition, as solicited by Frederick 
De Haldimar, was an attempt to reach us in the en- 
campment of the Indians?” - 

“Tt certain was under that impression we left the 
fort, but on coming to the spot where the friendly 
Indian lay waiting to conduct us, he proposed the plan 
we subsequently adopted as the most likely, not only 
to secure the escape of the prisoners, whom he pledged 
himself to liberate, but to defend ourselves with ad- 
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vantage against Wacousta, and the immediate guard 
set over them, should they follow in pursuit. Erskine 
approving, as well as myself, of the plan, we halted 
at the bridge and disposed of our men under each ex- 
tremity; so that if attacked by the Indians in front, 
we might be enabled to throw them into confusion by 
taking them in rear as they flung themselves upon the 
bridge.~ (he vevent-seemed \to ‘answer otirexpecta— 
tions. The alarm raised in the encampment satisfied 
us the young Indian had contrived to fulfil his promise, 
and we momentarily looked for the appearance of those 
whose flight we naturally supposed would be directed 
towards the bridge, To our great surprise, however, 
we remarked that the sounds of pursuit, instead of ap- 
proaching us, seemed to take an opposite direction, 
apparently towards the point whence we had seen the 
prisoners disembark in the morning. At length, when 
almost tempted to regret we had not pushed boldly 
on in conformity with our first intention, we heard the 
shrill cries of a woman, and soon afterwards the sounds 
of human feet rushing down the slope. What our sen- 
sations were you may imagine, for we all believed it 
to be either Clara or Madeline De Haldimar fleeing 
alone and pursued by our ferocious enemies. To show 
ourselves would, we were sensible, be to ensure the 
death of the pursued before we could possibly come 
up, and although it was with difficulty we repressed 
the desire to rush forward to the rescue, our better 
judgment prevailed. Finally we saw you approach, 
followed closely by what appeared to be a mere boy 
of an Indian, and at a considerable distance by the tall 
warrior of the Fleur de Lis. We imagined there was 
time enough for you to gain the bridge, and finding 
your more formidable pursuer was only accompanied 
by the youth already alluded to, conceived at that mo- 
ment the design of making him our prisoner. Still 
there were half a dozen muskets ready to be levelled 
on him should he approach too near to his fugitives, 
or manifest any other design than that of simply re- 
capturing them. How well our plan succeeded you 
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are aware, but alas!” and he glanced sorrowfully at 
the corpse, “why was our success to be embittered 
by so great a sacrifice?” 

“Ah, would to heaven he, at least, had been spared,” 
sighed Sir Everard, as he took the wan white hand 
of his friend in his own; “and yet I know not; he looks 
so calm, so happy in death, it is almost selfish to repine 
he has escaped the horrors that still await us in this 
dreadful warfare. But what of Frederick and Made- 
line De Haldimar? From the statement you have given 
they must have been liberated by the young Ottawa 
before he came to me, yet what could have induced 
them to have taken a course of flight so opposite to 
that which promised their only chance of safety?” 

“Heaven only knows,” returned Captain Blessington. 
“T fear they have again been recaptured by the savages, 
in which case their doom is scarcely doubtful; unless, 
indeed, our prisoner of last night be given up in ex- 
change for them.” 

“Then will our liberty be purchased at a terrible 
price,” remarked the baronet. “Will you believe, Bless- 
ington, that that man, whose enmity to our colonel 
seems almost devilish, was once an officer in this very 
regiment?” Rai 

“You astonish me, Valletort. Impossible! and yet 
it has always been apparent to me they were once 
associates.” 

“T heard him relate his history only last night to 
Clara, whom he had the audacity to sully with pro- 
posals to become his bride,” pursued the baronet. “His 
tale was a most extraordinary one, He narrated it, 
however, only up to the period when the life of De 
Haldimar was attempted by him at Quebec. But with 
his subsequent history we are all well acquainted, 
through the fame of his bloody atrocities in all the 
posts that have fallen into the hands of Pontiac. That 
man, savage and even fiendish as he now is, was once 
possessed of the noblest qualities. I am sorry to say 
it, but Colonel De Haldimar has brought this present 
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affliction upon himself. At some future period I shall 
tell you all.” 

“Alas!” said Captain Blessington, “poon Charles, 
then, has been made to pay the penalty of his father’s 
errors, and certainly the greatest of these was his 
dooming the unfortunate Halloway to death in the 
manner he did.” 

“What think you of the fact of Halloway being the 
nephew of this extraordinary man, and both of high 
family ?” demanded Sir Everard, 

“Indeed! and was the latter, then, aware of the con- 
nection?” 

“Not until last night,” replied Sir Everard. “Some 
observations made by the wretched wife of Halloway, 
in the course of which she named his true name (which 
was that of the warrior also), first indicated the fact to 
the latter. But what became of that unfortunate crea- 
ture? Was she brought in?” 

“T understand not,’ said Captain Blessington. “In 
the confusion and hurry of securing our prisoner, and 
the apprehension of immediate attack from his war- 
riors, Ellen was entirely overlooked. Some of my men 
say they left her lying insensible on the spot whence 
they had raised the body of our unfortunate friend, 
which they had some difficulty in releasing from her 
convulsive embrace. But, hark! there is the first drum 
for parade and I have not yet exchanged my Indian 
garh,? 

Captain Blessington now quitted the room, and Sir 
Everard, relieved from the restraining presence of his 
companions, gave free vent to his emotions, throwing 
himself upon the body of his friend and giving utter- 
ance to the feelings of anguish that oppressed his heart. 

He had continued some minutes in this position when 
he fancied he felt the warm tears of a human being 
bedewing a hand that reposed on the neck of his unfor- 
tunate friend. He looked up, and to his infinite surprise 
beheld Clara De Haldimar standing before him at the 
opposite side of the bed, Her likeness to her brother at 
that moment was so striking that for a second or two 
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the irrepressible thought passed through the mind of 
the officer, it was not a living being he gazed upon but 
the immaterial spirit of his friend. The whole attitude 
and appearance of the wretched girl, independently of 
the fact of her noiseless entrance, tended to favor the 
delusion. Her features, of an ashy paleness, seemed 
fixed, even as those of the corpse beneath him; and but 
for the tears that coursed silently down her cheek, 
there was scarcely an outward evidence of emotion. 

“You are surprised to see me here, mingling my grief 
with yours, Sir Everard,” she at length observed, with 
the same calm mien, and in tones of touching sweet- 
ness, “I came here, with my father’s permission, to take 
a last farewell of him whose death has broken my 
heart. I expected to be alone; but—nay, do not go,” 
she added, perceiving that the officer was about to 
depart, “Had you not been here I should have sent 
for you, for we have both a sacred duty to perform. 
May I ask your hand?” 

Dismayed at her collected manner, the young officer 
gazed at her with the deepest sorrow depicted in every 
line of his own countenance. He extended his hand, 
and Clara, to his surprise, grasped and pressed it firmly. 

“It was the wish of this poor boy that his Clara 
should be the wife of his friend, Sir Everard. Did he 
ever express such to you?” 

“It was the fondest desire of his heart,” returned the 
baronet, unable to restrain the emotion of joy that 
mingled, despite of himself, with his worst apprehen- 
sions. 

“T need not ask how you received his proposal,” con- 
tinued Clara, with the same calmness of manner. “Last 
night,” she pursued, solemnly, “I was the bride of the 
murderer of my brother, of the lover of my mother ; to- 
morrow night I may be the bride of death, but to-night 
I am the bride of my brother’s friend. Yes, here-I am 
come to pledge myself to the fulfilment of his wish. If 
you deem a heart-broken girl not unworthy of you, I 
am your wife, Sir Everard; and recollect it is a solemn 
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pledge, that which a sister gives over the lifeless body 
of her brother, beloved as this has been,” 

“Oh, Clara—dearest Clara,” passionately exclaimed 
the excited young man, “if a life devoted to your happi- 
ness can repay you for this, count upon it as you would 
upon your eternal salvation. In you will I love both my 
friend and the sister he has bequeathed to me. Clara, 
my betrothed wife, summon all the energies of your 
nature to sustain this cruel shock, and exert yourself 
for him who will be to you both a brother and a 
husband.” 

As he spoke he drew the unresisting girl towards 
him, and locking her in his embrace pressed, for the 
first time, the lips which it had maddened him the pre- 
ceding night to see polluted by the forcible kisses of 
Wacousta. But Clara shared not, but merely suffered, 
his momentary happiness. Her cheek wore not the 
crimson of excitement, neither were her tears discon- 
tinued. She seemed as one who mechanically submitted 
to what she had no power of resistance to oppose; and 
even in the embrace of her affianced husband she ex- 
hibited the same deathlike calm that had startled him 
at her first appearance, Religion could not hallow a 
purer feeling than that which had impelled the action 
of the young officer. The very consciousness of the 
sacred pledge having been exchanged over the corpse 
of his friend imparted a holiness of fervor to his mind, 
and even while he pressed her whom he secretly swore 
to love with all the affection of a fond brother and a 
husband united, he felt that if the spirit of him who 
slept unconscious of the scene were suffered to linger 
near, it would be to hallow it with approval. 

“And now,” said Clara, at length, yet without at- 
tempting to disengage herself, “now that we are united 
I would be alone with my brother. My husband, leave 
me.” 

Deeply touched at the name of husband, Sir Everard 
could not refrain from imprinting another kiss on the 
lips that uttered it. He then gently disengaged himself 
from his lovely but suffering charge, whom he de- 
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posited with her head resting on the bed, and making a 
significant motion of his hand to the woman, who, as 
well as Morrison, had been spectators of the whole 
scene, stole gently from the apartment, under what 
emotions of joy and grief it would be difficult to 
describe. 
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*"T was the eighth hour of morning, and 
both officers and men, quitting their 
‘ll-relished meal, were to be seen 
issuing to the parade, where the mon- 
otonous roll of the assemblée now sum- 
moned them. Presently the garrison 
was formed, presenting three equal 
sides of a square, The vacant space 
fronted the guardhouse, near one ex- 
tremity of which was to be seen a 
flight of steps communicating with 
the rampart, wher the flagstaff was erected. Several 
men were employed at this staff passing strong ropes 
through iron pulleys that were suspended from the 
extreme top, while in the basement of the staff itself, 
toa height of about twenty feet, were stuck at intervals 
strong wooden pegs, serving as steps to the artillery- 
men for greater facility in clearing when foul the lines 
to which the colors were attached. The latter had been 
removed, and from the substitution of a cord consider- 
ably stronger than that which usually appeared there, 
it seemed as if some far heavier weight was about to be 
appended to it. Gradually the men, having completed 
their usual preparations, quitted the rampart, and the 
flagstaff, which was of tapering pine, was left totally 
unguarded. 

The “Attention!” of Major Blackwater to the troops, 
who had been hitherto standing in attitudes of expect- 
ancy that rendered the injunction almost superfluous, 
announced the approach of the governor. Soon after- 
wards that officer entered the arena, wearing his char- 
acteristic dignity of manner, yet exhibiting every evi- 
dence of one who had suffered deeply. Preparation 
for a drumhead court-martial, as in the case of Hallo- 
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way, had already been made within the square, and the 
only actor wanting in the drama was he who was to be 
tried. 

Once Colonel De Haldimar made an effort to com- 
mand his appearance, but the huskiness of his voice 
choked his utterance and he was compelled to pause. 
After the lapse of a few moments he again ordered, but 
in a voice that was remarked to falter: 

“Mr, Lawson, let the prisoner be brought forth.” 

The feeling of suspense that ensued between the 
delivery and execution of this command was painful 
throughout the ranks. All were penetrated with cur- 
iosity to behold a man who had several times appeared 
to them under the most appalling circumstances, and 
against whom the strongest feeling of indignation had 
been excited for his barbarous murder of Charles De 
Haldimar. It was with mingled awe and anger they 
now awaited his approach. At length the captive was 
seen advancing from the cell in which he had been con- 
fined, his gigantic form towering far above those of the 
guard of Grenadiers by whom he was surrounded, and 
with a haughtiness in his air and insolence in his man- 
ner that told he came to confront his enemy with a 
spirit unsubdued by the fate that too probably awaited _ 
him. 

Many an eye was turned upon the governor at that 
moment. He was evidently struggling for composure 
to meet the scene he felt it to be impossible to avoid, 
and he turned paler and paler as his enemy drew near. 

At length the prisoner stood nearly on the same spot 
where his unfortunate nephew had lingered on a former 
occasion. He was unchained, but his hands were 
firmly secured behind his back. He threw himself into 
an attitude of carelessness, resting on one foot and tap- 
ping the earth with the other, riveting his eye at the 
same time with an expression of the most daring in- 
solence on the governor, while his swarthy cheek was 
moreover lighted up with a smile of the deepest scorn. 

“You are Reginald Morton, the outlaw, I believe,” at 
length observed the governor, in an uncertain tone 
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that, however, acquired greater firmness as he pro- 
ceeded; “one whose life has already been forfeited 
through his treasonable practices in Europe, and who 
has, moreover incurred the penalty of an ignominious 


death by acting as a spy of the enemies of England. 
What say you, Reginald Morton, that you should not 
be convicted in the death that awaits the traitor?” 
“Ta! ha! by heaven, such cold, pompous insolence 
amuses me,” vociferated Wacousta. “Tt reminds me of 
Ensign De Haldimar of nearly five and twenty years 
back, who was then as cunning a dissembler as he is 
now.” Suddenly changing his ribald tone to one of 
scorn and rage: “You believe me, you say, to be Reginald 
Morton, the outlaw. Well do you know it. I am that 
Sir Reginald Morton who became an outlaw, not 
through his crimes, but through your villainy. Ay, 
frown as you may, I heed it not. You may award me 
death, but shall not chain my tongue. To your whole 
regiment do | proclaim you for a false remorseless 
villain.” Then, turning his flashing eye along the 
ranks : “I was once an officer in this corps, and long be- 
fore any of you wore the accursed uniform. That man, 
that fiend affected to be my friend, and under the gtlise 
of friendship stole into the heart I loved better than 
my own life. Yes,” fervently pursued the excited 
prisoner, stamping violently with his foot upon the 
earth, “he robbed me of my affianced wife, and for that 
I resented an outrage that should have banished him to 
some lone region where he might never again pollute 
human nature with his presence, he caused me to be 
tried by a court-martial and dismissed the service. 
Then, indeed, I became the outlaw he has described, but 
not until then. Now, Colonel De Haldimar, that I have 
proclaimed your infamy, poor and inefficient as the 
triumph be, do your worst—I ask no mercy. Yester- 
day I thought that years of toilsome pursuit of the 
means of vengeance were about to be crowned with 
success, but fate has turned the tables on me and I 
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To all but the baronet and Captain Blessington this 
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declaration was productive of the utmost surprise. 
Every eye was turned upon the colonel. He grew im- 
patient under the scrutiny and demanded if the court, 
who meanwhile had been deliberating, satisfied of the 
guilt of the prisoner, had come to a decision in regard 
to his punishment. An affirmative answer was given, 
and Colonel De Haldimar proceeded: 
_ “Reginald Morton, with the private misfortunes of 
your former life we have nothing to do. It is the 
decision of this court, who are merely met out of form, 
that you suffer immediate death by hanging as a just 
recompense tor your double treason to your country. 
There,” and he pointed to the flagstaff, “will you be 
exhibited to the misguided people whom your wicked 
artifices have stirred up into hostility against us. When 
they behold your fate they will take warning from your 
example, and finding we have heads and arms not to 
suffer offence with impunity, be more readily brought 
to obedience.” 

“I understand your allusion,” coolly rejoined Wa- 
cousta, glancing earnestly at, and apparently measur- 
ing with his eye, the dimensions of the conspicuous 
scaffold on which he was to suffer. “You had ever a 
calculating head, De Haldimar, where any secret vil- 
lainly, anything to promote your own selfish ends, was 
to be gained by it, but your calculation seems now, 
methinks, at fault.” 

Colonel De Haldimar looked at him enquiringly. 

“You have still a son left,” pursued the prisoner, with 
_the same recklessness of manner, and in a tone denot- 
ing allusion to him who was no more that caused an 
universal shudder throughout the ranks. “He is in the 
hands of the Ottawa Indians, and I am the friend of 
their great chief, inferior only in power among the 
tribe to himself. Think you that he will see me hanged 
up like a dog, and fail to avenge my disgraceful death? 

“Ha! presumptuous renegade, is this the deep game 
you have in view? Hope you, then, to stipulate for the 
preservation of a life every way forfeited to the 
offended justice of your country? Dare you to cherish 
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the belief that after the horrible threats so often de- 
nounced by you, you will again be let loose upon a 
career of crime and blood?” 

“None of your cant, De Haldimar, as I once observed 
to you before,” coolly retorted Wacousta, with bitter 
sarcasm. “Consult your own heart, and ask if its cata- 
logue of crime be not far greater than my own; yet I 
ask not my life. I would but have the manner of my 
fate altered and fain would die the death of the soldier 
I was before you rendered me the wretch I am. Me- 
thinks the boon is not so great if the restoration of 
your son be the price.” 

“Do you mean, then,” eagerly returned the governor, 
“that if the mere mode of your death be changed, my 
son shall be restored?” 

“I do,” was the calm reply. 

“What pledge have we of the fact? What faith can 
we repose in the word of a fiend whose brutal ven- 
geance has already sacrificed the gentlest life that ever 
animated human clay?” Here the emotion of the gov- 
ernor almost choked his utterance, and considerable 
agitation and murmuring were manifested in the ranks. 

“Gentle, said you?” replied the prisoner, musingly ; 
“+hen did he resemble his mother, whom I loved, even 
as his brother resembles you, whom I have so much 
reason to hate. Had 1 known the boy to be what you 
describe I might have felt some touch of pity even while 
I delayed not to strike his death blow, but the false 
moonlight deceived me, and the detested name of De 
Haldimar pronounced by the lips of my nephew’s wife 
that wife whom your cold-blooded severity had 
widowed and driven mad—was in itself sufficient to 
ensure his doom.” 

“Inhuman ruffian!” exclaimed the governor, with in- 
creasing indignation ; “to the point. What pledge have 
you to offer that my son will be restored?” 

“Nay, the pledge is easily given, and without much 
risk. You have only to defer my death until your 
messenger return from his interview with Pontiac. If 
Captain De Haldimar accompany him back, shoot me as 
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I have requested ; if he come not, then it is but to hang 
mreraiter.all,” 

“Ha; I understand you; this is but a pretext to gain 
time, a device to enable your subtle brain to plan some 
mode of escape.” 

“As you will, Colonel De Haldimar,” calmly retorted 
Wacousta, and again he sank into silence with the air 
of one utterly indifferent to results. 

“Do you mean,” resumed the colonel, “that a request 
from yourself to the Ottawa chief will obtain the libera- 
tion of my son?” 

“Unless the Indian be false as yourself, I do.” 

“And of the lady who is with him?” continued the 
colonel, coloring with anger. 

EOcboth” 

“How is the message to be conveyed ?” 

“Ha, sir!” returned the prisoner, drawing himself up 
to his full height, “now are you arrived at a point that 
is pertinent. My wampum belt will be the passport and 
the safeguard of him you send; then for the communi- 
cation. There are certain figures, as you are aware, 
that traced on bark answer the same purpose among 
the Indians with the European language of letters. 
Let my hands be cut loose,” he pursued, but in a tone 
in which agitation and excitement might be detected, 
“and if bark be brought me, and a burnt stick of coal, I 
will give you not only a sample of Indian ingenuity, 
but a specimen of my own progress in Indian acquire- 
ments.” 

“What, free your hands, and thus afford you a chance 
of escape?” observed the governor, doubtingly. : 

Wacousta bent his steadfast gaze on him for a few 
moments as if he questioned he had heard aright. Then, 
bursting into a wild and scornful laugh—“By heaven!” 
he exclaimed, “this is, indeed, a high compliment you 
pay me at the expense of these fine fellows. What, 
‘Colonel De Haldimar afraid to liberate an unarmed 
prisoner, hemmed in by a forest of bayonets? This is 
good, gentlemen,” and he bent himself in sarcastic 
Teverence to the astonished troops, “I beg to offer my 
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very best congratulations on the high estimation in 
which you are held by your colonel.” 

“Peace, sirrah!” exclaimed the governor, enraged be- 
yond measure at the insolence of him who thus held him 
up to contempt before his men, “or, by heaven, | will 
have your tongue cut out! Mr, Lawson, let what this 
fellow requires be procured immediately.” Then ad- 
dressing Lieutenant Boyce, who commanded the im- 
mediate guard over the prisoner: “Let his hands be 
liberated, sir, and enjoin your men to be watchful of 
the movements of this supple traitor. His activity I 
know of old to be great, and he seems to have doubled 
it since he assumed that garb.” 

The command was executed, and the prisoner stood 
once more free and unfettered in every muscular limb. 
A deep and unbroken silence ensued, and the return of 
the adjutant was momentarily expected. Suddenly a 
loud scream was heard, and the slight figure of a female 
clad in white came rushing from the piazza in which the 
apartment of the deceased De Haldimar was situated. 
It was Clara, The guard of Wacousta formed the 
fourth front of the square, but they were drawn up 
somewhat in the distance, so as to leave an open space 
of several feet at the angles. Through one of these the 
excited girl now passed into the arena, with a wildness 
in her air and appearance that riveted every eye in 
painful interest upon her. She paused not until she had 
gained the side of the captive, at whose feet she now 
sank in an attitude expressive of the most profound 
despair. 

“Tiger !—monster !” she raved, “restore my brother! 
—give me back the gentle life you have taken, or de- 
stroy my own! See, lama weak, defenceless girl; can 
you not strike? You have no pity for the innocent. 
But come,” she pursued, mournfully, regaining her 
feet and grasping his iron hand, “come and see the 
sweet, calm face of him you have slain; come with me, 
and behold the image of Clara Beverley; and if you 
ever loved her as you say you did, let your soul be 
touched with remorse for your crime.” 
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The excitement and confusion produced by this un- 
expected interruption was great. Murmurs of com- 
passion for the unhappy Clara and of indignation 
against the prisoner were no longer sought to be re- 
pressed by the men, while the officers, quitting their 
places in the ranks, grouped themselves indiscrimin- 
ately in the foreground. One, more impatient than 
his companions, sprang forward and forcibly drew 
away the delicate hand that still grasped that of the 
captive. It was Sir Everard Valletort. 

“Clara, my beloved wife!” he exclaimed, to the aston- 
ishment of all who heard him, “pollute not your lips by 
further communion with such a wretch; his heart is as 
inaccessible to pity as the rugged rocks on which his 
spring-life was passed. For heaven’s sake— for my 
sake—linger not within his reach. There is death in 
his very presence.” 

“Your wife, sir!” haughtily observed the governor, 
with irrepressible astonishment and indignation in his 
voice; “what mean you? Gentlemen, resume your 
places in the ranks. Clara—Miss De Haldimar, I com- 
mand you to retire instantly to your apartment. We 
will discourse of this later, Sir Everard Valletort. I 
trust you have not dared to offer an indignity to my 
child.” 

While he was yet turned to that officer, who had 
taken his post as commanded in the inner angle of the 
Square and with a countenance that denoted the con- 
flicting emotions of his soul, he was suddenly startled 
by the confused shout and rushing forward of the whole 
body, both of officers and men. Before he had time to 
turn, a loud and well-remembered yell burst upon his 
ear. The next moment, to his infinite surprise and hor- 
ror, he beheld the bold warrior rapidly ascending the 
very staff that had been destined for his scaffold, and 
with Clara in his arms! 

Great was the confusion that ensued. To rush for- 
ward and surround the flagstaff was the immediate 
action of the troops. Many of the men raised their 
muskets and in the excitement of the moment would 
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have fired had they not been restrained by their officers, 
who pointed out the certain destruction it would entail — 
on the unfortunate Clara. With the rapidity of thought 
Wacousta had snatched up his victim while the atten- 
tion of the troops was directed to the singular _con- 
versation passing between the governor and Sir Ever- 
ard Valletort, and darting through one of the open 
angles already alluded to, had gained the rampart be- 
fore they had recovered from the stupor produced by 
his daring action. Stepping lightly upon the pegs, he 
had rapidly ascended to the utmost height of these be- 
fore anyone thought of following him, and then, grasp- 
ing in his teeth the cord which was to have served for. 
his execution, and holding Clara firmly against his 
chest while he embraced the smooth staff with knees 
and feet closely compressed around it, accomplished 
the difficult ascent with an ease that astonished all who 
beheld him. Gradually, as he approached the top, the 
tapering pine waved to and fro, and at each moment it 
was expected that, yielding to their united weight, it 
would snap asunder and precipitate both Clara and 
himself upon the rampart or into the ditch beyond, 


More than one officer now attempted to follow the 
fugitive in his adventurous course; but even Lieutenant 
Johnstone, the most active and experienced in climb- 
ing of the party, was unable to rise more than a few 
yards above the pegs that afforded a footing, and the 
enterprise was abandoned as an impossibility. At 
length Wacousta was seen to gain the extreme summit. 
For a moment he turned his gaze anxiously beyond the 
town, in the direction of the bridge, and, after pealing 
forth one of his terrific yells, exclaimed exultingly, as 
he turned his eyes upon his enemy: 


“Well, Colonel, what think you of this sample of In- 
dian ingenuity? Did I not tell you,” he continued, in 
mockery, “that, if my hands were but free, I would give 
you a specimen of my progress in Indian acquire- 
ments?” 


“If you would avoid a death even more terrible than 
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that of hanging,” shouted the governor, in a voice of 
mingled rage and terror, “restore my daughter.” 


“Ha! ha! ha! excellent!” vociferated the savage. 
“You threaten largely, my good governor; but your 
threats are harmless as those of a weak besieging army 
before an impregnable fortress. It is for the strongest, 
however, to propose his terms. If I restore this girl to 
life, will you pledge yourself to mine?” 

“Never!” thundered Colonel De Haldimar, with un- 
usual energy. “Men, procure axes; cut the flagstaff 
down, since this is the only means left of securing yon 
insolent traitor! Quick to your work; and mark, who 
first seizes him shall have promotion on the spot,” 


Axes were instantly procured, and two of the men 
now lent themselves vigorously to the task. Wacousta 
seemed to watch these preparations with evident 
anxiety, and to all it appeared as if his courage had 
been paralyzed by this unexpected action. No sooner, 
however, had the axemen reached the heart of the 
staff than, holding Clara forth over the edge of the 
rampart, he shouted: 

“One stroke more and she perishes!” 

Instantaneously the work was discontinued. A 
silence of a few moments ensued. Every eye was 
turned upwards—every heart beat with terror to see 
the delicate girl held by a single arm, and apparently 
about to be precipitated from that dizzy height. Again 
Wacousta shouted: 

“Life for life, De Haldimar! If I yield her shall I 
Thy ett 

“No terms shall be dictated to me by a rebel in the 
heart of my own fort,” returned the governor. “Re- 
store my child, and we will then consider what mercy 
may be extended to you.” 

“Well do I know what mercy dwells in such a heart 
as yours,’ gloomily remarked the prisoner; “but I 
come,” 

“Surround the staff, men,” ordered the governor, in 
alow tone. “The instant he descends secure him, lash 


? 
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him in every limb, nor suffer even his insolent tongue 
to be longer at liberty.” 


“Boyce, for God’s sake open the gate and place men 
in readiness to lower the drawbridge,” implored Sir 
Everard of the officer of the guard, and in a tone of deep 
emotion that was not meant to be overheard by the 
governor. “I fear the boldness of this vengeful man 
may lead him to some desperate means of escape.” 


While the officer whom he addressed issued a com- 
mand, the responsibility of which he fancied he might, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the moment, take 
upon himself, Wacousta began his descent, not as be- 
fore by adhering to the staff, but by the rope, which 
he held in his left hand, while he still supported the 
apparently senseless Clara against his right breast 
with the other. 

“Now, Colonel De Haldimar, I hope your heart is at 
rest,” he shouted, as he rapidly glided by the cord; 
“enjoy your triumph as best may suit your pleasure.” 

Every eye followed his movement with interest; 
every heart beat lighter at the certainty of Clara be- 
ing again restored, and without other injury than the 
terror she must have experienced in such a scene. 
Each congratulated himself on the favorable termina- 
tion of the terrible adventure, yet were all ready to 
spring upon and secure the desperate author of the 
wrong. Wacousta had now reached the centre of the 
flagstaff. Pausing for a moment, he grappled it with 
his strong and nervous feet on which he apparently 
rested to give a momentary relief to the muscles o 
his left arm. He then abruptly abandoned his hold, 
swinging himself out a few yards from the staff, and, 
returning again, dashed his feet against it with a force 
that caused the weakened mass to vibrate to its very 
foundation. Impelled by his weight and the violence of 
his action the creaking pine gave way; its lofty top _ 
gradually bending over the exterior rampart until it 
finally snapped asunder, and fell with a loud crash 
across the ditch, 
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“Open the gate, down with the drawbridge!” ex- 
claimed the excited governor. 

“Down with the drawbridge,” repeated Sir Everard 
to the men already stationed there ready to let loose at 
the first order. The heavy chains rattled sullenly 
through the rusty pulleys, and to each the bridge 
seemed an hour descending. Before it had reached its 
level it was covered with the weight of many armed 
men rushing confusedly to the front; and the foremost 
of these leaped to the earth before it had sunk into its 
customary bed. Sir Everard Valletort and Lieutenant 
Johnstone were in the front, both armed with their 
rifles, which had been brought them before Wacousta 
commenced his descent. Without order or combin- 
ation, Erskine, Blessington, and nearly half of their 
respective companies followed as they could; and dis- 
persing as they advanced, sought only which could 
outstrip his fellows in the pursuit. 

Meanwhile the fugitive, assisted in his fall by the 
gradual rending asunder of the staff, had obeyed the im- 
pulsion first given to his active form until, suddenly 
checking himself by the rope, he dropped with his feet 
downward into the centre of the ditch. For a moment 
he disappeared, then came again uninjured to the sur- 
face; and in the face of more than fifty men lining the 
rampart, with their muskets levelled to take him at ad- 
vantage the instant he should reappear, seemed to 
laugh their efforts to scorn. Holding Clara before 
him as a shield, through which the bullets of his en- 
emies must pass before they could attain him, he im- 
pelled his gigantic form with a backward movement 
toward the opposite bank, which he rapidly ascended; 
and still fronting his enemies, commenced his flight in 
that manner with a speed which (considering the ad- 
ditional weight of the drenched garments of both) was 
inconceivable. The course taken by him was not 
through the town, but circuitously across the common 
until he arrived on that immediate line whence, as we 
have before stated, the bridge was distinctly visible 
from the rampart, on which nearly the whole of the re- 
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maining troops, in defiance of the presence of their 
austere chief, were now eagerly assembling, watching 
with unspeakable interest the progress of the chase. 

Desperate as were the exertions of Wacousta, who 
evidently continued his mode of flight from a con- 
viction that the instant his person was left exposed the 
fire-arms of his pursuers would be brought to bear upon 
him, the two officers in front, animated by the most ex- 
traordinary exertions, were rapidly gaining upon him. 
Already was one within fifty yards of him when a loud 
yell was heard from the bridge, This was fiercely 
answered by the fleeing man, and in a manner that 
implied his glad sense of coming rescue. In the wild 
exultation of the moment he raised Clara high above 
his head, to show her in triumph to the governor, 
whose person his keen eye could easily distinguish 
among those crowded upon the rampart. In the grati- 
fied vengeance of that hour he seemed utterly to over- 
look the actions of those who were so near him. Dur- 
ing this brief scene Sir Everard had dropped upon one 
knee, and supporting his elbow on the other, aimed 
his rifle at the heart of the ravisher of his wife. An 
exulting shout burst from the pursuing troops, Wa- 
cousta bounded a few feet in air, and placing his hand 
on his side, uttered another yell more appalling than 
any that had hitherto escaped him. His flight was now 
uncertain and wavering. He staggered as one who had 
received a mortal wound, and discontinuing his unequal 
mode of retreat, turned his back upon his pursuers, 
and threw all his remaining energies into a final effort 
at escape. 

Inspired by the success of his shot, and expecting 
momentarily to see him fall weakened with the loss of 
blood, the excited Valletort redoubled his exertions. 
To his infinite joy he found that the efforts of the fugi- 
tive became feebler at each moment, Johnstone was 
about twenty paces behind him, and the pursuing party 
at about the same distance from Johnstone. The bar- 
onet had now reached his enemy, and already was the 
butt of his rifle raised with murderous intent when 
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suddenly Wacousta, every feature distorted with rage 
and pain, turned like a wounded lion at bay, and elud- 
ing the blow, deposited the unconscious form of his 
victim upon'the sward. Springing upon his infinitely 
weaker pursuer, he grappled him furiously by the 
throat, exclaiming through his clenched teeth: 

“Nay, then, since you will provoke your fate—be it 
so. Die like a dog and be d d for having baulked 
me of my just revenge!” 

As he spoke he hurled the gasping officer to the earth 
with a violence that betrayed the dreadful excitement 
of his soul, and again hastened to assure himself of 
his prize. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Johnstone had come up, and 
seeing his companion struggling, as he presumed, with 
advantage with his severely wounded enemy, made it 
his first care to secure the unhappy girl for whose re- 
covery the pursuit had been principally instituted. 
Quitting his rifle he now essayed to raise her in his 
arms. She was without life or consciousness, and the 
impression on his mind was that she was dead. 

While in the act of raising her the terrible Wacousta 
stood at his side, his vast chest heaving forth a laugh 
of mingled rage and contempt. Before the officer 
could extricate, with a view of defending himself, his 
arms were pinioned as though in a vice, and ere he 
could recover from his surprise he felt himself lifted 
up and thrown to a considerable distance. When he 
opened his eyes a moment afterwards he was lying 
amid.the moving feet of his own men. 

From the instant of the closing of the unfortunate 
Valletort with his enemy, the Indians, hastening to 
the assistance of their chief, had come up, and a desul- 
tory fire had already commenced, diverting to a great 
degree the attention of the troops from the pursued. 
Emboldened by this new aspect of things, Wacousta 
now deliberately grasped the rifle that had been aban- 
doned by Johnstone, and raising it to his shoulder, 
fired among the group collected on the ramparts, For 
a moment he watched the result of his shot, and then, 
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pealing forth another fierce yell, he hurled the now 
useless weapon into the very heart of his pursuers, and 
again raising Clara in his arms, once more commenced 
his retreat, which, under cover of the fire of his party, 
was easily effected. 

“Who has fallen?” demanded the governor of his 
adjutant, perceiving that someone had been hit at his 
side, yet without taking his eyes off his terrible enemy. 

“Mr. Delme, sir,” was the reply. “He has been shot 
through the heart and his men are bearing him from 
the rampart.” 

“This must not be,” resumed the governor with 
energy. “Private feelings must no longer be studied 
at the expense of the public good. The pursuit is hope- 
less, and already too many of my officers have fallen. 
Desire the retreat to be sounded, Mr. Lawson. Cap- 
tain Wentworth, let one or two covering guns be 
brought to bear upon the savages. They are gradually 
increasing in numbers, and if we delay the party will 
be wholly cut off.” 

In issuing these orders, Colonel De Haldimar evinced 
a composedness that astonished all who heard him. 
But although his voice was calm, despair was upon his 
brow. Still he continued to gaze fixedly on the re- 
treating form of his enemy, until he finally disappeared 
behind the orchard of the Canadian of the Fleur de Lis. 

Obeying the summons from the fort, the troops 
without now commenced their retreat, bearing off the 
bodies of their fallen officers and several of their com- 
rades who had fallen by the Indian fire. There was a 
show of harassing them on their return, but they were 
too near the fort to apprehend much danger, Two or 
three well-directed discharges of artillery effectually 
checked the onward progress of the savages, and in 
the course of a minute they had again wholly dis- 
appeared, 

In gloomy silence and with anger and disappoint- 
ment in their hearts the detachment now re-entered 
the fort. Johnstone was only severely bruised; Sir 
Everard Valletort not dead. Both were conveyed to 
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the same room, where they were instantly attended by 
the surgeon, who pronounced the situation of the lat- 
ter hopeless. 

Major Blackwater, Captains Blessington and Ers- 
kine, Lieutenants Leslie and Boyce, and Ensigns 
Fortescue and Summers were now the only regimental 
officers that remained of thirteen originally compris- 
ing the strength of the garrison. The whole of these 
stood grouped around their colonel, who seemed trans- 
fixed to the spot he had first occupied on the rampart, 
and with his arms folded and his gaze bent in the di- 
rection in which he had lost sight of Wacousta and 
his child. 

Hitherto the morning had been cold and cheerless, 
and objects in the far distance were but indistinctly 
seen through a humid atmosphere. At about half an 
hour before mid-day the air became more rarefied, 
and the murky clouds, gradually disappearing, left the 
blue autumnal sky without spot or blemish. Pres- 
ently, as the bells of the fort struck twelve, a yell as 
of a legion of devils rent the air, and riveting their gaze 
in that direction all beheld the bridge hitherto 
deserted, suddenly covered with a multitude of 
savages, among whom were several individuals 
attired in the European garb and_ evidently 
prisoners. Each officer had a telescope raised 
to his eye, and each prepared himself, shudder- 
ingly, for some horrible consummation. Presently the 
bridge was cleared of all but a double line of what 
appeared to be women, armed with war-clubs and 
tomahawks. Along the line were now seen to pass 
in slow succession the prisoners that had previously 
been observed. At each step they took (and it was 
evident they had been compelled to run the gauntlet), 
a blow was inflicted by some one or other of the line, 
until the wretched victims were successively de- 
spatched. A loud yell from the warriors, who, although 
hidden from view by the intervening orchards, were 
evidently merely spectators in the bloody drama, an- 
nounced each death. These yells were repeated at 
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intervals to about the number of thirty, when suddenly 
the bridge was again deserted as before. 

After the lapse of a minute the tall figure of a war- 
rior was seen to advance, holding a female in his arms. 
No one could mistake, even at that distance, the 
gigantic proportions of Wacousta as he stood in the 
extreme centre of the bridge, in imposing relief against 
the flood that glittered like a sea of glass beyond, From 
his chest there now burst a single yell, but, although 
audible, it was fainter than any remembered ever to 
have been heard from him by the garrison. He then 
advanced to the extreme edge of the bridge, and rais- 
ing the form of the female far above his head with his 
left hand, seemed to wave her in vengeful triumph. 
A second warrior was seen upon the bridge, and steal- 
ing cautiously to the same point. The right hand of 
the first warrior was now raised and brandished in the 
air; in the next instant it descended upon the breast 
of the female, who fell from his arms into the ravine 
beneath. Yells of triumph from the Indians and shouts 
of execration from the soldiers mingled faintly to- 
gether. At that moment the arm of the second war- 
rior was raised and a blade was seen to glitter in the 
sunshine. His arm descended, and Wacousta was 
observed to stagger forward and fall heavily into the 
abyss into which his victim had the instant before been 
precipitated. Another loud yell, but of disappointment 
and anger, was heard drowning that of exultation 
pealed by the triumphant warrior, who, darting to the 
open extremity of the bridge, directed his flight along 
the margin of the river, where a light canoe was ready 
to receive him, Into this he sprang, and seizing the 
paddle sent the waters foaming from its sides; and 
pursuing his way across the river, had nearly gained 
the shores of Canada before a bark was to be seen 
following in pursuit. 

How felt—how acted Colonel De Haldimar through- 
out this brief but terrible scene? He uttered not a 
word. With his arms folded across his breast he gazed 
upon the murder of his child, but he heaved not a sigh, 
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he shed not a tear. A momentary triumph seemed to 
irradiate his pallid features when he saw the blow 
struck that annihilated his enemy; but it was again 
instantly shaded by an expression of the most profound 
despair. 

“It is done, gentlemen,” he at length remarked. 
“The tragedy is closed, the curse of Ellen Halloway is 
fulfilled, and I am—childless! Blackwater,” he pursued, 
endeavoring to stifle the emotion produced by the last 
reflection, “pay every attention to the security of the 
garrison; see that the drawbridge is again properly 
chained up, and direct that the duties of the troops be 
prosecuted in every way as heretofore.” 

Leaving his officers to wonder at and pity that 
apathy of mind that could mingle the mere forms of 
duty with the most heartrending associations, Colonel 
De Haldimar now quitted the rampart, and with a head 
that was remarked for the first time to droop over his 
chest, paced his way musing to his apartments. 


CHATER XXXV. 


IGHT had long since drawn her circl- 
ing mantle over the Western Hemis- 
phere, and deeper, far deeper than 
the gloom of that night, was the 
despair which filled every bosom of 
the devoted garrison whose fortunes 

‘it has fallen to our lot to record. 
A silence profound as that of death 
pervaded the ramparts and exterior 
defences of the fortress, interrupted 
only at long intervals by the custom- 
ary “All’s well!” of the several sentinels, which, after 
the awful events of the day, seemed to many who now 
heard it as if uttered in mockery of their hopelessness 
of sorrow. 

The lights within the barracks of the men had long 
since been extinguished, and consigned to a mere re- 
pose of limb, in which the eye and heart shared not, 
the inferior soldiery pressed their rude couches with 
spirits worn out by a succession of painful excitements 
and frames debilitated by much abstinence and watch- 
ing. It was an hour at which sleep was wont to afford 
them the blessing of a temporary forgetfulness of en- 
durances that weighed the more heavily as they were 
believed to be endless and without fruit; but sleep had 
now apparently been banished from all, for the low and 
confused murmur that met the ear from the several 
block-houses was continuous and general, betraying 
at times, and in a louder key, the words that bore re- 
ference to the tragic occurrences of the day. 

The only lights visible in the fort proceeded from the 
guard-house and a room adjoining that of the ill-fated 
Charles De Haldimar. Within the latter were col- 
lected, with the exception of the governor, and grouped 
452 
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around a bed on which lay one of their companions in 
a nearly expiring state, the officers of the garrison, 
reduced nearly one-third in numbers since we first 
offered them to the notice of our readers, 

The dying man was Sir Everard Valletort, who, sup- 
ported by pillows, was concluding a narrative that had 
claimed the earnest attention of his auditory even 
amid the deep and heartfelt sympathy perceptible 
in each for the forlorn and hopeless condition of the 
narrator. At the side of the unhappy baronet, and 
enveloped in a dressing-gown, as if recently out of bed, 
sat reclining in a rude elbow chair one whose pallid 
countenance denoted that, although far less seriously 
injured, he, too, had suffered severely—it was Lieu- 
tenant Johnstone. 

The narrative was at length closed, and the officer, 
exhausted by the effort he had made in his anxiety to 
communicate every particular to his attentive and sur- 
prised companions, had sunk back upon his pillow, when 
suddenly the loud and unusual “Who comes there?” 
of the sentinel stationed on the rampart above the 
gateway arrested every ear. 

A moment of pause succeeded, when again was heard 
the “Stand, friend!” evidently given in reply to the 
familiar answer to the original challenge. Then were 
audible rapid movements in the guard-house, as of 
men aroused from temporary slumber, and hastening 
to the point whence the voice proceeded. 

Silently yet hurriedly the officers now quitted the 
bedside of the dying man, leaving only the surgeon 
and the invalid Johnstone behind them, and flying to 
the rampart, stood in the next minute confounded with 
the guard, who were already grouped round the chal- 
lenging sentinel, bending their gaze eagerly in the 
direction of the road. 

“What now, man? Whom have you challenged?” 
asked Major Blackwater. 

“It is I—De Haldimar,” hoarsely exclaimed one of 
four dark figures that, hitherto unnoticed by the offi- 
cers, stood immediately beyond the ditch, with a 
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burden deposited at their feet. “Quick, Blackwater, 
let us in, for God’s sake! Each succeeding minute may 
bring a scouting party on our track. Lower the draw- 
bridge!” 

“Tmpossible!” exlaimed the major; “after all that has 
passed it is more than my commission is worth to 
lower the bridge without permission, Mr. Lawson, 
quick, to the governor, and report that Captain De 
Haldimar is here—with whom shall we say?” again 
addressing the impatient and almost indignant officer. 


“With Miss De Haldimar, Francois the Canadian, 
and one to whom we all owe our lives,” hurriedly re- 
turned the officer; “and, you may add,” he continued, 
gloomily, “the corpse of my sister. But while we 
stand in parley here we are lost; Lawson, fly to my 
father and tell him we wait for entrance.” 


With nearly the speed enjoined the adjutant depart- 
ed. Scarcely a minute elapsed when he again stood 
upon the rampart, and advancing closely to the major, 
whispered a few words in his ear. 


“Good God! can it be possible? When? How came 
‘this? but we will enquire later. Open the gate; down 
with the bridge, Leslie,” addressing the officer of the 
guard. 


The command was instantly obeyed. The officers 
flew to receive the fugitives, and as the latter crossed 
the drawbridge the light of a lantern, that had been 
brought from the guard-room, flashed full upon the 
harassed countenances of Captain and Miss De Haldi- 
mar, Francois the ‘Canadian, and the devoted 
Oucanasta, 

Silent and melancholy was the greeting that took 
place between the parties; the voice spoke not; the 
hand alone was eloquent, but it was in the eloquence 
of sorrow only that it indulged. Pleasure, even in this 
almost despaired of reunion, could not be expressed; 
and even the eye shrank from mutual encounter, as if 
its very glance at such a moment were sacrilege. Re- 
called to a sense of her situation by the preparation of 


‘“‘ Wacousta began his descent, not as before by adhering 
to the staff. but by the rope.” 
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the men to raise the bridge, the Indian woman was the 
first to break the silence. 

“The Saganaw is safe within his fort, and the girl 
of the palefaces will lay her head upon his bosom,” she 
remarked solemnly. “Oucanasta will go to her solitary 
wigwam among the redskins.”’ 

The heart of Madeline De Haidimar was oppressed 
by the weight of many griefs; yet she could not see 
the generous preserver of her life and the rescuer of 
the body of her ill-fated cousin depart without emotion. 
Drawing a ring of some value and great beauty from 
her finger, which she had more than once observed 
the Indian to admire, she placed it on her hand, and 
then throwing herself on the bosom of the faithful 
creature, embraced her with deep manifestations of 
affection, but without uttering a word, 

Oucanasta was sensibly gratified; she raised her 
large eyes to heaven as if in thankfulness, and by the 
light of the lantern which fell upon her dark but ex- 
pressive countenance, tears were to be seen starting 
unbidden from their source. 

Released from the embrace of her whose life she 
had twice preserved at imminent peril to her own, the 
Indian again prepared to depart; but there was an- 
other who, like Madeline, although stricken by many 
sorrows, could not forego the testimony of his heart’s 
gratitude. Captain De Haldimar, who during this 
short scene had despatched a messenger to his room 
for the purpose, now advanced to the poor girl, bearing | 
a short but elegantly mounted dagger, which he begged 
her to deliver as a token of friendship to the young 
chief, her brother. He then dropped on on kne knee at 
her feet, and raising her hand, pressed it fervently 
against his heart, an action which, even to the untutor- 
ed mind of the Indian, bore evidence only of the feeling 
that prompted it. A heavy sign escaped her laboring 
bosom; and as the officer now rose and quitted her 
hand she turned slowly and with dignity from him, 
and crossing the drawbridge was in a few minutes lost 
in the surrounding gloom. 
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Our readers have doubtless anticipated the com- 
munication made to Major Blackwater by the adjutant, 
Lawson. Bowed down to the dust by the accomplish- 
ment of the curse of Ellen Halloway, the inflexibility 
of Colonel De Haldimar’s pride was not proof against 
the utter annihilation wrought to his hopes as a father 
by the unrelenting hatred of the enemy his early false- 
hood and treachery had raised up to him. When the 
adjutant entered his apartment, the stony coldness 
of his cheek attested he had been dead for some hours, 

We pass over the few days of bitter trial that suc- 
ceeded the restoration of Captain De Haldimar and 
his bride to their friends ; days during which were con- 
signed to the same grave the bodies of the governor, 
his lamented children, and the scarcely less regretted 
Sir Everard Valletort. The funeral service was at- 
tempted by Captain Blessington, but the strong affec- 
tion of that excellent officer for three of the defunct 
parties at least was not armed against the trial. He 
had undertaken a task far beyond his strength, and 
scarcely had commenced ere he was compelled to 
relinquish the performance of the ritual to the adju- 
tant. 

A large grave had been dug close under the rampart, 
and near the fatal flagstaff, to receive the bodies of 
their deceased friends, and as they were lowered suc- 
cessively into their last earthly resting place, tears fell 
unrestrainedly over the bronzed cheeks of the oldest 
soldiers, while many a female sob blended with and 
gave touching solemnity to the scene. 

On the morning of the third day from this quadruple 
interment notice was given by one of the sentinels that 
an Indian was approaching the fort, making signs as 
if in demand for a parley. The officers, headed by Major 
Blackwater, now become the commandant of the place, 
immediately ascended the rampart, when the stranger 
was at once recognized by Captain De Haldimar for 
the young Ottawa, the preserver of his life and the 
avenger of the deaths of those they mourned, in whose 
girdle was thrust in seeming pride the richly-mounted 
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dagger that officer had caused to be conveyed to him 
through his no less generous sister. 

A long conference ensued, in the language of the 
Ottawas, between the parties just named, the purport 
of which was of high moment to the garrison, now 
nearly reduced to the last extremity. The young chief 
had come to apprise them that, won by the noble con- 
duct of the English on a late occasion when his war- 
riors were wholly in their power, Pontiac had ex- 
pressed a generous determination to conclude a peace 
with the garrison, and henceforth to consider them as 
his friends. This he had publicly declared in a large 
council of the chiefs held the preceding night, and the 
motive of the Ottawa’s coming was to assure the Eng- 
lish that, on this occasion, their great leader was per- 
fectly sincere in the resolution, at which he had the 
more readily arrived now that his terrible coadjutor 
and vindictive adviser was no more. He prepared 
them for the coming of Pontiac and the principal chiefs 
of the league to demand a council on the morrow; and 
with this final communication again withdrew. 

The Ottawa was right. Within a week from that 
period the English were to be seen once more issuing 
from their fort, and although many months elapsed 
before the wounds of their suffering hearts were 
healed, still were they grateful to Providence for their 
final preservation from a doom that had fallen, without 
exception, on every fortress on the line of frontier in 
which they lay. 

Time rolled on, and in the course of years Oucanasta 
might be seen associating with and bearing curious 
presents, the fruits of Indian ingenuity, to the daugh- 
ters of De Haldimar, now become the colonel of the 
regiment; while her brother, the chief, instructed 
his sons in the athletic and active exercises peculiar 
to his race. As for poor Ellen Halloway, search had 
been made for her, but she never was heard of again. 
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